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Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar to China, 2000 

Curriculum Project 
of 

Dr. Allan Cooper 
Piu)fessor of Political Science 
Otterbein College 
Westennile, OH 43081 

OLOBALIZA TION IN CHINA 



This curriculum project was prepared for my World Geography and Human Society class 
at Otterbein College, a course that meets a college-wide social science option for all 
students at the College. The purpose of the project is to highlight the growing influence 
of Western culture in China at the beginning of the 21st century. 



Introduction 



The project begins with a general overview of China as an example of a non-Western 
culture, citing historical events that depict China’s efforts to resist the cultural and 
political intluence of the West during the past 200 years. 

A pair of women’s shoes from the days when women bound their feet, purchased from 
the Ghost Market in Beijing, are passed around to the class. There is a brief over\'iew of 
how traditional Chinese culture affected women and gender relations. 

A copy of Mao’s Red Book, printed in Chinese in 1966 (and purchased in Beijing) is 
then distributed. There is a discussion of how the communist revolution altered the role 
of women and gender relations in China during the 20th century, and how the Chinese 
Communist Party has exercised political control over China since 1946. 

A 5-minute video from China’s MTV equivalent, showing China’s top ten videos from 
March 2000, is showm to the class to depict the similarities in teen culture that China 
shares with the USA. Most of these videos are perfonned by women artists, and there 
follows a brief analysis of how the role of women has continued to change from the days 
of bound feet and the Communist Revolution. 



SLIDE PRESENTATION FROM SUMMER SEMINAR 



The remainder of the class centers around explanations and descriptions related to 140 
slides shared from the Summer Seminar. A summary of each slide is offered below: 

1 . Highway rush hour scene in Beijing with road signs in Chinese and English. 

2. A picture of the Continental Grand Hotel, where we resided in Beijing, again with 
signs in Chinese and English. 

3. Skyscrapers over Beijing. 

4. Skyscrapers over Beijing. 

5. A gardener watering grass. 

6. Street scene in Beijing - cars, bikes, scooters, pedestrians, buses, rickshaws, etc. 

7. Skyscraper. 

8. Pepsi billboard. 

9. McDonalds. 

1 0. Another McDonalds. 

1 1. Street scene - rickshaws, bikes, cars. 

12. McDonalds at Tiananmen Square. 

13. Tiananmen Square monument. 

14. Tiananmen Square. 

15. Tiananmen Square monument. 

16. Tiananmen Square. 

17. Mao's mausoleum. 

1 8. Entrance to Forbidden City. 

19. Sign in English inside Forbidden City. 

20. Chinese woman in Western attire inside Forbidden City. 
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2 1 . Sign describing the Palace Museum in English language. 

22. Chinese tourists inside Forbidden City. 

23. Gardens inside Forbidden City. 

24. Chinese young men wearing NBA clothes inside Forbidden City. 

25. Billboard ad for internet. 

26. Goodyear shop next to Michelin shop. 

27. Caltex office. 

28. TGIF restaurant. 

29. Dominos Pizza restaurant. 

30. KFC in Beijing. 

31. Billboard ad for Legend computers. 

32. Starbucks cafe. 

33. Billboard ad for Coca Cola. 

34. McDonalds. 

35. Another McDonalds. 

36. Pizza Hut. 

37. Young women in Western attire holding hands. 

38. Chinese youth at phone booth. 

39. Popeye Chicken. 

40. Baskin Robbins. 

41. Toilet hole in floor at Beijing Normal University. 

42. College coed at BNU in Western attire with headphones. 



43. Skyscraper in Beijing. 

44. Rickshaw driver asleep. 

45. Bike cart. 

46. Skyscrapers in Beijing. 

47. Magazine stand in Beijing. 

48. Statue of Confucius. 

49- 5 1 . Buddhist Temple. 

52. Statue of Maitreya in Lama Temple in Beijing. 

53-56. Lama Temple. 

57-58. Highway scenes in Beijing. 

59. Billboard depicting European woman selling beauty products. 

60. TV Tower in Beijing. 

61-63. Views from TV Tower. 

64. Bus with Coca Cola sign. 

65. Woman on bike with daughter. 

66. McDonalds. 

67-72. Summer Palace scenes. 

73-77. Scenes from the Great Wall. 

78. Young Chinese woman at Great Wall talking on cellphone. 

79. Xian caves. 

80-81. Emperors Mausoleum at Xian. 

82-87. Terra Cotta warriors. 




88-89. Street scenes at Xian. 
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90. Car accident in Xian. 



91 . Street scene in Xian. 

92. Woman holding baby. 

93. Monument of Buddha in Xian. 

94. Street scene in Xian. 

95. Kenny Rogers Roasted Chicken sign in Xian. 

96-102. Rural scenes nearGuilen. 

103. rock marking visit to Guilen by President Bill Clinton. 

104. Warning sign for tourists (in English) in Guilen. 

105. Boy with monkey on head in Guilen Park. 

106-108. Views of Guilen. 

109. Little girl helping to build sidewalk. 

1 10-126. Li River scenes. 

127-128. Shanghai skyline. 

129. Colonial architecture in Shanghai. 

130. Pudang modernistic skyline. 

131-134. Ancient village outside Shanghai. 

135-140. Skyline of Hong Kong. 
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Religion and Identity in Contemporary China 
Curriculum Unit with Selected Bibliography 

Description and Rationale 

What is the situation of religion in the Peoples’ Republic of China today? Is there a 
Chinese religion? Or, are there simply many religions in China? What, if anything, 
marks these religions as “Chinese?” Is there religious freedom in any way comparable to 
that in the United States? Or, are all religious beliefs and practices systematically 
suppressed? What is the government’s policy on religion? What is the government’s 
actual practice? Is religion a vital force in China today? Or, is religion only an irrelevant 
cultural remnant preserved like a museum piece in the modem socialist state? Why are 
some young Chinese puzzled when asked about their religion, replying that they are not 
sure what religion, if any, they have? What does this suggest about our definition of 
“religion?” Finally, what role— if any— does religion play in shaping the identity of 
modem Chinese? 

The curriculum unit outlined below is being developed to address these and similar 
questions for students taking an introductory course in Eastern Religions at the 
University of Wisconsin, Whitewater. What follows is a progress report on this unit that 
is still under development. When implemented in the 2001-02 academic year it will 
enhance an existing course, “Introduction to Eastern Religions,” by giving students an 
overview of the current status of religion in the Peoples’ Republic of China. 

The “Eastern Religions” course has been taught for many years and includes a standard 
overview of the major religions of India, China, and Japan. I am one of two professors at 
UW- Whitewater who regularly teach the course. In the past my sections have tended to 
emphasize the classical tradition, particularly with respect to China. This emphasis 
reflected my own graduate work in Religious Studies at a time when there was little 
contact with mainland China, and when most courses and books focused on the classical, 
elite philosophies. 
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The new unit on contemporary Chinese religion will build on an abbreviated version of 
my old China unit that began with an overview of Chinese cultural history, and went on 
to describe the teachings of classical Confucianism, Daoism and Buddhism. The 
contemporary China unit will incorporate new approaches and new learning objectives 
as well as new material. 

First I will present the well-known model of religion proposed by Ninian Smart. This 
model will help students understand that religions are complex, and that they are 
worldviews with multiple interrelated aspects. Beliefs and formal doctrines are only one 
aspect. There are also ritual, narrative, emotional, ethical, organizational, material, 
political, and economic aspects — all inextricably interrelated to form the complex 
phenomenon we know as religion. Each of these eight aspects, or dimensions, of religion 
will be illustrated in the unit with examples drawn from contemporary China. 

To help students understand the relationship between the individual and a religious 
tradition, I will present a second model that shows there are stages of religious, or 
spiritual, growth. This model will, no doubt, be challenging to students in that it 
discloses not only how religious traditions are internalized by individuals, that is, how 
individuals become identified with a religious group. It also shows how the individual’s 
faith grows and is transformed in the process, as conventional beliefs and practices of a 
religious tradition are reevaluated by the maturing individual and seen from a new 
perspective. 

I have a number of specific learning objectives with respect to religion in contemporary 
China, as implied by the questions in the opening paragraph. The first is to have 
students gain an appreciation for the existence of diverse religious traditions in China 
today, while also learning to recognize certain enduring characteristics these Chinese 
religions share. Students will learn that contemporary Chinese religious diversity includes 
the five officially recognized religions (Daoism, Buddhism, Islam, Protestantism, and 
Catholicism), the traditional beliefs and practices of the Han majority (such as annual 
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festivals and domestic rites), the beliefs and practices of over fifty recognized minority 
groups, and the politically-charged and controversial beliefs and practices of various 
religious organizations, sects, and movements not recognized~or even proscribed--by the 
government. This presentation of religious diversity will lead naturally to a description 
of the official government policy toward religions, and an exploration of the issue of 
religious freedom in China today. 

Another objective of the unit is to explore the role of the family in Chinese religion and 
culture. For example, what is the importance of the family for character formation in 
modem China? And how has the demographic transition to single-child families changed 
the dynamics of the family and the character formation of children? An enduring 
characteristic of Chinese culture and religion has been the importance placed on the 
multi-generational family and on maintaining harmonious, hierarchical relationships 
within and between generations. The ancestor cult, or veneration of ancestor spirits, is 
one reflection of this in Chinese religions. Another is the sometimes submissive, 
sometimes rebellious, attitude of common Chinese toward political authority viewed as 
either a benevolent, or a coirupt, parent. Traditionally the parent-child relationship has 
served as the implicit model for the state and for state authority, whether in imperial 
China or in the modem People’s Republic under Communist Party leadership. Do 
contemporary Chinese religions reinforce this political model? And, if so, what are the 
implications of this model for China’s future? 

An essential fact of modem China’s is its rapid pace of economic growth and the 
development of its infrastmcture. This has already led to an improved standard of living 
for millions of middle-class Chinese, especially in the coastal cities. Nevertheless, it has 
also led to social changes that have jeopardized the economic security of many others. 
Will religious organizations have a role to play in meeting the immediate needs of those 
left behind by these economic and social transformations? 

Prior to my participation in the 2000 Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar in China I had 
had no personal experience in the Peoples’ Republic of China. I had, however, traveled 

ERIC 
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fairly extensively in India and had visited Japan several times. During my travels to and 
from India I had also enjoyed a stay of a few days in Hong Kong. Thus my first exposure 
to actual life in China this past summer fulfilled a real gap in my experience of Asia. The 
summer seminar enlarged my understanding of modem China greatly, but also increased 
my curiosity about contemporary religious practice there. Unfortunately I could only 
glimpse something of the externals of religious practice through my brief but suggestive 
visits to churches, mosques, and temples. Lectures by various professors and informal 
talks with young Chinese and their families were suggestive, but left many aspects of 
religious life in contemporary unexplained. During the past few months since my visit to 
the PRC I have been reading more about religion in contemporary China and have tried 
to understand its connection with themes and issues in traditional Chinese culture. 



The design of this unit takes advantage of my own--albeit limited firsthand experience 
in China. I have planned the lecture topics to address some of the specific questions I 
have had about religion in China today, while giving a descriptive overview of the 
situation of religion in contemporary China generally. Lectures will be illustrated with 
photographic slides, and will drawn on academic readings, such as those listed below, 
plus relevant newspaper and magazine articles. I believe students learn best when formal 
lecture material can be tied to personal experiences of the instructor and illustrated with 
appropriate visual images. 

The following outline is a brief sketch of the topics and approaches I intend to follow 
when I next teach the course during the 2001-02 academic year. In the process of further 
reading and reflection I will certainly amend and elaborate on these topics. This is natural 
and will reflect my own growing understanding of religion in contemporary China as 
well my desire to include material relevant to new issues that may arise in connection 
with current events or trends in popular culture (such as the on-going media attention 
given to the Chinese government’s treatment of the Falun Gong sect or the surprising 
popularity of the recent film “Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon. ). Titles for the sections 
are descriptive, but in some instances I have chosen subtitles that I believe reflect popular 
misunderstandings and stereotypes about Chinese religions. This is for the purpose of 
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to reassess their understanding of China and Chinese religion, and will spark in students 
an interest in the role religion plays in shaping individual and group identity... whether 
Chinese or their own. 



Unit Outline 

1. Religion and Identity: I will present and discuss two models for understanding the 
complexity of religious traditions and how aspects, or dimensions, of religion are 
internalized by individual believers to form a sense of personal and cultural identity. (For 
references to works explicating the two theories, please see the bibliographic entries at 
the end of this curriculum project under the names of the scholars mentioned.) 

• Dimensions of the Sacred (as formulated by Ninian Smart) 

o Doctrinal or Philosophical Dimension 
o The Ritual Dimension 
o The Mythic or Narrative Dimension 
o The Experiential and Emotional Dimension 
o The Ethical and Legal Dimension 
o The Social Dimension 
o The Material Dimension 
o The Political Dimension 
o The Economic Dimension 

• Six Stages of Faith (as developed by James W. Fowler) 

o Intuitive-Projective 
o Mythic-Literal 
o Synthetic-Conventional 
o Individuative-Reflective 
o Conjunctive 
o Universalizing 

2. An Overview of Chinese Cultural History and The Elite traditions in Pre-Modern 

China 

• The Three Scholarly Traditions tsaniial of Former Imperial China 

o Confucianism 
o Daoism 
o Buddhism 
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3. Official, Organized Religion in China Today 

• The Five Religions Recognized by the Government of the P.R.C. and the Five 
National Associations related to them: 

o Daoism: The Chinese Daoist Association 
o Buddhism: The Chinese Buddhist Association 
o Islam: The Chinese Islamic Association 
o Protestantism: The Three-Self Patriotic Movement 
o Catholicism: The Chinese Catholic Patriotic Association 



4. Religion workers: The Bureaucratic Hierarchy and State Regulation of Religion 

o The Five National, or Patriotic, Associations 

(Plus three additional government agencies: The Chinese Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference, The Catholic Administrative Commission, 
and The Chinese Christian Council (a Protestant organization) 
o The Religious Affairs Bureau (zhong jiao iu ) of the State Council 
o The United Front Department 

o The Central Office of the Communist Party Central Committee and the 
Central Office of the State Council 

5. Popular and Ethnic Religion in China Today (This often overlaps with both 

Official and Unofficial Religion) 

• Chinese “Popular Religion” (Not part of organized religion, but tolerated 
or even subsidized by the government): 

• General Beliefs and Practices Shared by both the educated elites and the 
common people: 

o religious festivals and holidays, ancestor rites. 

o 100 Chinese gods : the city god, the god of the hearth, the god of 
wealth, and so on. 

• Folk Beliefs and Practices Of the common people among the Han majority 

• Religion and Religious Practices of the Ethnic Minorities 

o What constitutes an ethnic minority? Or a minority religion? 
o Are the ethnic minorities being protected or exploited? 
o What are the limits to diversity in a united front, or in a united country? 
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6. Unofficial Religion in China Today 

• Unofficial Religious Groups (Proscribed groups not recognized by the 
Government of the P.R.C.)t 

o Underground Catholic groups with priests and bishops loyal to Rome 
o The “house church” movement among Protestant Christians 
o Various sects labeled by the government as “superstitious cults” including 
modem groups such as Falun Gong and Yiguan Dao, plus more traditional 
practices such as Qi Gong and feng shui . 



7. All in the Family: the Role of the Family in Chinese Religion and Culture 

• The Chinese family and family systems theory in psychology. 

• Ancestor Veneration 

• The Family as the Model for the State 

8. Socialism with Chinese Characteristics: 

• The evolution of socialist ideals: From Mo Zi to Mao and Beyond 

Universal Love 

The welfare of the group over that of the individual 
Unity, harmony, and prosperity 

• Is socialism a worldview that will replace religion in China? 

• The economic transformation today in China: From Mao to Big Macs, 
and from bikes to Buicks. But, does the Chinese safety net have holes? 



9. Religion with Chinese Characteristics: 
Ideology, Legitimacy and Identity 
The future role of religion in China 
Being “Chinese” in the Global Community 
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World History 

China & the West: A Global Context for Chinese Immigration to the United States. 
Rationale 

To understand the patterns of migration that have created the America, we must also 
understand the economic, social and political histories of Asia. This curriculum places 
Chinese migration to America in its global context. 

Content Goals: 

• Students will understand how interaction in the 1700’s and 1800’s set the tone for 

Chinese-Western relations in the Modem era. 

• Students understand the complexity of immigration. 

• Students will become aware of the prevalence of institutionalized racism in California 

history. 

• Students will understand of the affect of global events on the lives of Chinese- 

Americans in the first half of the 20'*’ century. 

• Students will understand the increasing interdependence the world in the 20'*’ century. 

Skill Goals: 

• Students will apply a theoretical framework to understand complex phenomenon. 

• Students will practice primary document analysis. 

• Students will be challenged think globally to recognize patterns of cause and effect. 
Instructional Plan Overview: 

Note that this curriculum was designed to be taught in 5, 80-minute blocks. 

Day 1-2 

• Give background lecture China & The West. 

Day 3-4 

• Share & discuss Harry Kitano and Roger Daniel’s Paradigm for Understanding 
Immigration 

• Have students read and dissect primary documents using a set of guiding questions. 
Day 5 

• Gin Hawk Club Essay discussion. 
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Days 1-2 

Lecture Notes: China & the West 

(Note: These notes are meant as a guideline and can easily be adapted to highlight other 
events in the history of early interaction.) 

You may want to begin with the following essential Question- How did interactions in 
the 1700’s and 1800’s set the tone for Chinese-Western relations in the Modem era? 

I. Westerners arrive in Asia 

Westerners head to Asia seeking spices, trade partners, and Christian converts. 
Portuguese arrive in India in 1498, in China in 1514, in Japan in 1543. 

Because the Portuguese did not have a commodity to offer in trade, they 
frequently resorted to piracy- Ming Chinese dubbed them “ocean devils”. 

It was mmored that the Portuguese bought child slaves to feast upon. 

The Dutch and English, also seeking to do business with the Chinese, soon 
followed the Portuguese. 



II. The Ming Navy 

You may want to give students background on the Ming Navy. In the second half 
of the 15* century the Chinese built vast treasure ships. However, in 1500 a law 
was passed forbidding the building of ships with more than 2 masts. Then, in 
1521 the fleet of treasure Ships is burned. Why did China pull back just as 
European nations were launching outward? Many contrast the Chinese and 
European patterns of exploration by pointing to the “Competition Factor”. In 
short, China was a vast area mled by one Emperor whose decrees were absolute 
and there was no other Asian nation capable of filling the power vacuum China 
left. In contrast, Europe consisted of many competing nations. There was never a 
time when exploration was completely halted. 

When Europeans did begin to trickle into China, their ships were dramatically 
smaller than China’s treasure ships. As a result, the Chinese saw early arrivals as 
inconsequential. Furthermore, China’s traditionally vulnerable border is to the 
north. Indeed, the Ming had seized power from Mongol invaders who had 
entered China from the north. Thus, invasion from the ocean was unexpected. 

PRIMARY SOURCE #1 = Picture comparing Chinese and European ships. (I like to 
make an overhead of this). 

III. China’s self-perception 

The Chinese viewed their kingdom as the center of the world. This perception is 
clearly reflected in the characters for China: fS . The first is central, the 
second Kingdom. 
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China’s dominant relationship with outlying kingdoms further reinforced China’s 
view that it was the center of the world. Vassal kings had kowtow to the emperor 
and paid tribute. The Chinese expected the same deference from Europeans. This 
made for some very interesting interactions when the Chinese and British 
Empires came into contact. 

The arrogance of both the Chinese and British empires of this period is 
exemplified in the story of Lord Macartney who was sent to China in 1793. King 
George III sent Lord MacCartney, to demand free trade of Emperor Chien Long. 
As can be seen in his letter of response to this request, Chien Long was clearly 
contemptuous of British demands and arrogantly dismissed requests for trade. 

PRIMARY SOURCE #2 = Chien Long’s letter to King George. (This and many more great 
China resources available at: http://afe.easia.columbia.edu/mainframe.htm) 

IV. Chinese-British Trade in the 18“’ & 19“’ centuries 



Trade in the late 1700’ s, early 1800’s clearly favored China. As Chien Long 
expressed, the British had nothing the Chinese wanted. In contrast, the British 
were addicted to tea both as a drink and as a taxable import. The resulting 
massive trade imbalance between the Chinese and British meant the British had to 
pay for tea in cash. (You can take a few interesting tangents here to point out the 
world’s increasing interconnectedness. For example, the tea tax is part of the 
global trade patterns that result in the Boston Tea Party. Also, because tea is so 
light British traders use “China” as ballast in ships- white porcelain becomes all 
the rage in England. Finally, you may want to discuss finite v. renewable 
resources). 

For the British and other Westerners the bottom line is that they need a viable 
trade item. The British seized upon the idea of growing poppies in the “Jewel of 
their Empire”, India. They processed it into opium and imported it into China. 
Following their example, Americans joined in and initiated the Turkish opium 
trade. (One of the most successful, sailing a fast Baltimore Cutter, is Edward 
Delano- FDR’s maternal Grandfather. American opium profits have been traced 
to: the financing of the transcontinental RR, funding of Alex. G. Bell, & the 
endowment of Princeton University). The Manchu emperor responded to the 
dumping of cheap opium onto the Chinese market by appointing a drug czar, Lin 
Zexu, to enforce an already existing drug ban. The British and Americans 
responded by smuggling the opium into China. By 1835 there were 2 million 
Opium addicts in China. Ultimately, this led to the Opium War between China & 
GB (1839-1842). 

Ask students to recall China’s attitude expressed by Emperor Chien Long in his 
letter to King George. The Emperor declared that there was no need for western 
technology. Partly as a result of this attitude toward outside ideas, China missed 
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the Industrial Revolution. The English, armed with better ships outfitted with 
canons, defeated the Chinese in the Opium War. As a result, the Chinese were 
forced to accept the first of many “unequal treaties” with western nations. This 
marked a major shift in power and was the beginning of imperialism in China. 

PRIMARY SOURCE #3 = The Treaty of Nanking 

(You may want to highlight the ideas of Extrateritorialism and Most Favored 
Nation status. Available at: http://afe.easia.columbia.edu/mainframe.htm) 

By the end of the 1800’s China was severely weakened. Students should consider 
the following events keeping in mind that just 100 years earlier trade with the 
west favored China. In 1871 Russia invaded the Hi region of China and Muslim 
states in the area made a bid for independence. Successful in halting this 
movement, the Chinese were emboldened to challenge the French occupation of 
Vietnam. The Chinese were woefully overpowered and the French forced them to 
decline any claim of suzerainty over Vietnam. In 1886 the British occupied 
Burma and in 1887 the Chinese ceded Macao to the Portuguese. The final 
humiliation came in the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895: a former tributary beat 
China, the kingdom that was eponymously the center of the world. 

V. China’s internal crisis 

On the heels of The Opium War China experienced an internal crisis. Her 
population was skyrocketing. 

1650 = 150 million 
1 800 = 300 million 
Late 1800’s = 450 million 

To compound problems, the Qing Dynasty was in Crisis. China did not have 
enough officials to govern such large numbers and the opium trade had sapped the 
country of its wealth. Under Empress Dowager financial abuse was widespread 
and she struggled just to maintain power. She was unable to address the problems 
facing China, public works were neglected and by 1849 the Grand Canal was 
impassable. The government was reduced to selling official posts to raise capital. 
To make matters worse, in 1852 the Yellow River flooded causing widespread 
famine and the Taiping rebels were gaining momentum. (You may want to point 
out that the flooding on the Huang He is a classic sign of dynastic decline. When 
nature is out of balance it indicates decay of the leader and the loss of the mandate 
of heaven). In 1911 China’s Imperial System collapsed & 4000 years of dynastic 
rule ended. In 1911 China devolved into warlord states with a titular government 
in Beijing. Frustrated with ineffective government & western exploitation a 
revolutionary movement began to grow. 
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VI. Revolutionary Movements 

During this period, frustrated with their ineffective government and enraged by 
continuous foreign invasion, revolutionary movements began to build. These 
movements crystallized when, in 1919, as a condition of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Japanese were granted Shandong. On May 4“’, 1919, in response to Versailles 
the people exploded and, inspired by faculty and student demonstrations at 
Beijing University, the Chinese population was politicized. A new Chinese 
nationalism grew and gained strength. There was contempt among intellectuals 
for traditional China and her inability to modernize, militarize, and industrialize. 
There was always the nagging question: why had the Japanese succeeded where 
China had not? There was a cry for “New Culture”. The New Culture Movement 
included a call for revision of the Chinese language, and the adoption of Science 
and Democracy. 



VII. New Leaders Emerge 

China needed new leadership. The urban population was politicized and the 
peasantry, suffering from floods, famine, and high taxes, were ready for 
revolution. In 1919 Sun Yat Sen formed the Guomindong (KMT) and, inspired 
by the Russian Revolution, in 1921 the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
coalesced. Led by Chiang Kai Shek after the death of Sun Yat Sen, the KMT 
army fought their way north, and in 1926 established the capital in Nanking, 
reunifying China. (This is referred to as both “the Northern Expedition” and “The 
nationalist Revolution”). After their success the KMT broke all relations with the 
CCP and in 1927 began a brutal suppression of communists. This repression led 
the Communists to undertake the legendary “Long March” to Yenan, an isolated 
and unwanted region of China. Here the CCP forged their identity and their 
strategy, “The Mass Line”. The Mass Line includes the advocacy of literacy, land 
reform, and strong opposition to the Japanese. The Japanese invaded China in 
1937 and brutally attacked the people of Nanking in what has come to be called 
“the Rape of Nanking”. 
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Days 3-4 

Share & discuss Harry Kitano and Roger Daniel’s Paradigm for Understanding 
Immigration 

Immigration is both an individual and an international event. For the purposes of our 
study we will borrow historians Harry Kitano and Roger Daniel’s paradigm; found in the 
introduction to their 1988 book Asian Americans: Emerging Minorities . 

Kitano and Daniels’ assert immigration is created by interactions among of the following 
elements; motivation for migration, reactions of the host society, adaptive patterns of 
migrants, time of immigration, and conditions in the homeland. Immigration can be 
effectively studied, they say, by considering: 

• Factors internal to the ethnic group 

• Factors in the host society that will influence the adaptation of immigrant groups 

Before providing students Kitano and Daniels' “factors” you may want to challenge them 
to create lists of their own. They can then compare their ideas to Kitano and Daniels’ 
listed below. 

I. Factors internal to the ethnic group 

1. Historical circumstances, including motivations for migration, 
goals and expectations. 

2. Demographic factors, such as age, number, sex ration, 
education, training and skills. 

3. Cultural factors, including language, values, social class 
background, urban -rural experiences, religion and life-styles. 

4. Family and community cohesion, resources, power, and 
alternative opportunities. 

5. Home country factors, such as power, stage of development, and 
status of mother country. 



II. Factors in the host society that will influence the adaptation of immigrant 
groups 

1 . Governmental policies. 

2. The raising of barriers, including prejudice and discrimination. 

3. The relationship of the host nation to the mother country. 

4. The reaction of other ethnic groups. 

5. International, national, and local economic factors. 



After reviewing Kitano and Daniels’ factors students can be challenged to consider the 
content of the previous classes. You may want to ask: from your knowledge of East Asia 
and considering Kitano and Daniels’ paradigm for immigration, what can you predict 
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about Chinese immigration? Students may conjecture widespread, corruption and poverty 
acted as an immigration “push”. With a little prompting they should also realize that the 
California Gold Rush would act as a “pull”. You may want to share with students that 
the Chinese name for California is “golden mountain”: || | 

Keeping in mind the paradigm of immigration above, students can dive into the study of 
immigration. Students should come to understand the primary and fundamental role 
early Chinese immigrants played in the development of America’s West. Note that 
Ronald Takaki’s book Strangers from a Different Shore is an excellent source on this 
topic. 

You may want to give students some or all of the following history of Chinese in 
America. 

• The Pull of Hawaii’s Sugar Plantations 

White American men went to Hawaii in the 1830’s to create sugar plantations. Students 
should be reminded that Hawaii was a thriving kingdom well before America annexed it. 
Students should be asked to comment on the American compulsion to clear lands for fear 
that it will “lie in waste”. Plantation owners originally employed native Hawaiians to 
clear the land and work their fields, but soon deemed them “inefficient”. Because they 
had other means of survival and their own communities, Hawaiians were “difficult to 
control”. Thus, plantation owners went looking for a new source of labor. Students 
should be shown a map of the Pacific Rim and asked: if you were a plantation owner, 
knowing what you do of conditions in East Asia in the 1830’s, where would you go for 
labor? Students may predict that plantation owners sent labor recruiters first to China. 
Recall conditions in China at this time were harsh and by the end of the 1830’s China 
was embroiled in the Opium War with Britain. Furthermore, the Chinese have a history 
of immigration. Despite Ming and Qing Dynasty laws forbidding immigration, the 
“Chinese Diaspora” resulted in large Chinese communities all over South East Asia. 
Initially most immigrants to Hawaii were from the province of Guandong where the 
people were suffering as the result of explosive population growth. (Recall the 
discussion of China’s “internal crisis”). In 1787 the population of Guandong was 16 
million, by 1850 is was 28 million: an increase of 76%. 

Students should be introduced to the conditions under which Chinese emigrated. Most 
were poor an unable to pay for their own passage. If a man sailed as a contract laborer to 
a specific plantation his transport was “free”. “Free” because while he did not pay for his 
ticket he did sign a contract that made him an indentured servant for anywhere from one 
to three years. Other Chinese men used the credit ticket system to fund their trip. In this 
system a broker (frequently a Chinese already in America) paid for the man’s passage 
and required repayment at a steep interest rate. A few adventurous merchants did fund 
their own travel. 

It is important for students to notice that virtually all early immigrants were men. 

Students should be prodded to recall the role of women in Confucian tradition and asked 
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how Confucianism could affect immigration patterns. In her book, Chinese Women of 
America . Judy Yung points out that according to the “three obediences” a Chinese 
woman first obeyed her father, then her husband, and finally her eldest son. Furthermore, 
Yung reminds us, Chinese women were encouraged to take the example of Boji (ca. 580 
BCE) to heart. Even when trapped in a fire, Boji did not leave her home- it would not 
have been proper for her to go out unchaperoned. The not too subtle message is that 
Chinese women were expected to remain at home- ultimately, it will be her responsibility 
to care for her husband’s aging parents. You may want to ask students to consider how 
having no women present will affect early Chinese American communities. 

• The Pull of California’s Gold Rush 

Like all other immigrants to California after the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill, 
Chinese came full of hope. Initially Chinese were welcomed as they provided labor to 
work the mines. While some tried to stake their own plots they found that they were 
provided little protection by the authorities and were vulnerable to violence and robbery. 
Some Chinese found the only plots they could work undisturbed were either extremely 
remote or virtually barren. Facing the conditions, many Chinese abandoned the search 
for gold and made a living providing services to the miners as cooks, or laundrymen. 
Students should be challenged to consider why, despite a rising tide of racism, these jobs 
were open to Chinese men. Cooking and laundering are traditionally women’s work: 
white men were not bothered if Chinese men did women’s work. 

The gold rush caused a flood of people into California. Consider the following data on 
the growth of the Chinese in California. In 1849, 325 Chinese emigrated to California. 

In 1850, 450 more came. In 1851, 2716 Chinese arrived. Then, in 1852, 20,026 Chinese 
emigrated to California. By 1870 there were 63,000 Chinese living in the United States: 
77% were in California. The Chinese accounted for 25% of California’s entire workforce 
in 1877: 45% of them live in “Dai Fou”, literally “Big City”, or San Francisco. Other 
large Chinese settlements were in Sacramento, or “Yee Fou”, “Second City” and 
Stockton, or “Sam Fou”, “Third City”. 

• The Transcontinental Railroad 

California’s gold rush came to an abrupt halt and many Chinese were left with no way to 
make a living. Vulnerable and in dire need of an income, many signed on with the 
Central Pacific Railroad (CPR) to lay track for the transcontinental line out of 
Sacramento. By 1865, CPR employed 12,000 Chinese men. CPR managers were 
ruthless and forced Chinese laborers to work through the bitter winter of 1 866. The CPR 
had a historically generous deal with the government that granted them land alongside the 
track they laid. Thus, they wanted to meet the company laying track from the other coast 
as far east as possible. Forced to live and work in the freezing tunnels many Chinese 
laborers died in the winter of 1866. Appalled by conditions, the Chinese workers 
organized and went on strike. The CPR responded by imprisoning them in camps with 
no provisions. The Chinese finally gave in when the CPR began importing black workers 
from the east coast. It is important that students do not only see the Chinese workers as 
victims. While they were unfairly treated, they also fought for their rights. In 1869, 
when the two ends of the transcontinental railroad were connected at Promontory Point 
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Utah, the laborers were released. Not even allowed to ride the trains back west, most 
walked to San Francisco. San Francisco, with a rich supply of cheap labor, soon became 
a center of industry and by 1872, 50% of the men working in San Francisco’s factories 
were Chinese. 

• Ethnic Enclaves 

As we discussed earlier, the Gold Rush caught the imagination of both people living 
across the expanse of America and the expanse of the Pacific Ocean. As the number of 
Chinese in San Francisco grew in the mid- 1800’s a population large enough to support an 
urban neighborhood coalesced. The population was also large enough to support Chinese 
businesses, especially groceries and restaurants. To provide products for the retailers, 
businessmen, sensing opportunity, became importers. To serve those making disposable 
income and to satisfy a new taste among the rich white population for Chinese exotica, 
the first Chinese art importer opened his gallery in 1866. By 1884 a large enough 
number of Chinese children, 35, were in residence in Chinatown to necessitate the 
opening of a Chinese school. The school explicitly taught children Confucian traditions 
in an effort to prepare them to return to China. Students should be asked to consider how 
Confucian values will “fit” in America. How will they challenge a more Americanized 
second generation? Or, third generation? Or, fourth generation? Students should 
consider what allows some traditions to endure while others disappear. 

After the Gold Rush Chinatown became a manufacturing center and the site of factories 
producing a variety of products: clothes, shoes, and cigars. Chinatown also offered a 
place of respite for all Asian migrant farm workers. Unfortunately, many came to 
Chinatown with hard-earned wages, visited the brothels and gambling houses, and left 
broke. 

It should be stressed with students that Chinatown was internally regulated. Adopting a 
form of communal governance from China, residents formed District Associations. 
Member in each association came from the same region in China. The associations 
helped newcomers, provided assistance to those in need, and developed into Chinatown’s 
de facto governing body. In 1862, six Chinese District Associations formed the Chinese 
Six Companies, also known as the Chinese Benevolent Association. The Chinese Six 
Companies represented California’s Chinese population. They challenged discriminatory 
laws by hiring liberal white lawyers and fought unequal treatment. 

It is important that students realize the racism in California against Chinese was systemic 
and not just expressed in individual acts. This can be made clear through the analysis of 
a series of primary documents. Students can prepare for this work with an introduction to 
the analysis of primary documents. (For this purpose you may want to use the guidelines 
suggested by the Library of Congress. This methodology is available online at: 
leaming.loc.gov/ammem/ndlpedu/lessons/psources/studqsts.html. Briefly, it introduces 
students to various forms of sources: primary, secondary, photos, oral testimony, etc. It 
also offers questions students can ask that guide the dissection of primary sources.) 

Some of the sources you may choose.to ask students to review include: The Burlingame- 
Seward Treaty, The Page Act, The Chinese Exclusion Act, The Cubic Air Ordinance, 
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The Scott Act, The Geary Act, and The Gentlemen’s Agreement. (PRIMARY SOURCE #4- 
Many more are available online at the Library of Congress’ “American Memory’’ site: 
www.ammem.com. U.C. Berkeley also has a project to put resources on the web at 
www. itp.berkeley.edu/~asaml21/timeline.html . An excerpt of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act is appended). 



Days 

The Gin Hawk Club Essay Contest 

In 1936 the Gin Hawk Club of New York sponsored an essay contest for Chinese 
Americans. They asked entrants to answer the question “Does my future lie in China or 
America?” (primary SOURCE #10-11: Essays originally appeared in Chinese Digest in 
May 1936. Copies are appended). 

Before reading the winners of the contest, students can consider the implications of the 
question. What does the question reveal about opportunities for Chinese Americans in 
the I930’s? Furthermore, students should consider what is occurring in China in 1936 
and speculate on whether this will color the winners’ responses. 

The essays are invaluable documents as they cut to the heart of what it meant to be a 
Chinese American in the first half of the century. They personalize world history and the 
intimate connection between China and America. 
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PRIMARY SOURCES 

World History 

China & the West: A Global Context for Chinese Immigration to the United 

States. 

PRIMARY SOURCE #1 = Picture comparing Chinese and European ships. 
PRIMARY SOURCE #2 = Chien Long’s letter to King George 
PRIMARY SOURCE #3 = The Treaty of Nanking 
PRIMARY SOURCE #4: = Text of the 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act 
PRIMARY SOURCE #5-6: Gin Hawk club Essays 
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PRIMARY SOURCE #2 

Two Edicts From The Emperor 

September 1793, On The Occasion Of Lord Macartney's Mission To China 
(a) 

You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas, nevertheless, impelled by your 
humble desire to partake of the benefitsof our civilization, you have dispatched a mission 
respectfully bearing your memorial. Your Envoy has crossed the seas and paid his 
respects at my Court on the anniversary of my birthday. To show your devotion, you 
have also sent offerings of your country's produce. 

I have perused your memorial: the earnest terms in which it is couched reveal a respectful 
humility on your part, which is highly praiseworthy. In consideration of the fact that your 
Ambassador and his deputy have come a long way with your memorial and tribute, 1 have 
shown them high favour and have allowed them to be introduced into my presence. To 
manifest my indulgence, 1 have entertained them at a banquet and made them numerous 
gifts. 1 have also caused presents to be forwarded to the Naval Commander and six 
hundred of his officers and men, although they did not come to Peking, so that they too 
may share in my all-embracing kindness. 

As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to my Celestial Court 
and to be in control of your country's trade with China, this request is contrary to all 
usage of my dynasty and cannot possibly be entertained. It is true that Europeans, in the 
service of the dynasty, have been permitted to live at Peking, but they are compelled to 
adopt Chinese dress, they are strictly confined to their own precincts and are never 
permitted to return home. You are presumably familiar with our dynastic regulations. 
Your proposed Envoy to my Court could not be placed in a position similar to that of 
European officials in Peking who are forbidden to leave China, nor could he, on the other 
hand, be allowed liberty of movement and the privilege of corresponding with his own 
country; so that you would gain nothing by his residence in our midst. 

Moreover, Our Celestial dynasty possesses vast territories, and tribute missions from the 
dependencies are provided for by the Department for Tributary States, which ministers to 
their wants and exercises strict control over their movements. It would be quite 
impossible to leave them to their own devices. Supposing that your Envoy should come 
to our court, his language and national dress differ from that of our people, and there 
would be no place in which he might reside. It may be suggested that he might imitate the 
Europeans permanently resident in Peking and adopt the dress and customs of China, but, 
it has never been our dynasty's wish to force people to do things unseemly and 
inconvenient. Besides, supposing 1 sent an Ambassador to reside in your country, how 
could you possibly make for him the requisite arrangements? Europe consists of many 
other nations besides your own: if each and all demanded to be represented at our Court, 
how could we possibly consent? The thing is utterly impracticable. How can our dynasty 
alter its whole procedure and regulations, established for more than a century, in order to 
meet your individual views? If it be said that your object is to exercise control over your 
country's trade, your nationals have had full liberty to trade at Canton for many a year. 
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and have received the greatest consideration at our hands. Missions have been sent by 
Portugal and Italy, preferring similar requests. The Throne appreciated their sincerity and 
loaded them with favours, besides authorizing measures to facilitate their trade with 
China. You are no doubt aware that, when my Canton merchant, Wu Chaop'ing, was in 
debt to the foreign ships, 1 made the Viceroy advance the monies due, out of the 
provincial treasury, and ordered him to punish the culprit severely. Why then should 
foreign nations advance this utterly unreasonable request to be represented at my Court? 
Peking is nearly 10,000 li from Canton, and at such a distance what possible control 
could any British representative exercise? 

If you assert that your reverence for Our Celestial dynasty fills you with a desire to 
acquire our civilization, our ceremonies and code of laws differ so completely from your 
own that, even if your Envoy were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, you 
could not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your alien soil. Therefore, 
however adept the Envoy might become, nothing would be gained thereby. 

Swaying the wide world, 1 have but one aim in view, namely, to maintain a perfect 
governance and to fulfill the duties of the State; strange and costly objects do not interest 
me. If I have commanded the tribute offerings sent by you, O King, are to be accepted, 
this was solely in consideration for the spirit which prompted you to dispatch them from 
afar. Our dynasty's majestic virtue has penetrated unto every country under Heaven, and 
Kings of all nations have offered their costly tribute by land and sea. As your 
Ambassador can see for himself, we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange 
or ingenious, and have no use for your country's manufactures. This then is my answer to 
your request to appoint a representative at my Court, a request contrary to our dynastic 
usage, which would only result in inconvenience to yourself. I have expounded my 
wishes in detail and have commanded your tribute Envoys to leave in peace on their 
homeward journey. It behoves you, O King, to respect my sentiments and to display even 
greater devotion and loyalty in the future, so that, by perpetual submission to our 
Throne, you may secure peace and prosperity for your country hereafter. Besides making 
gifts (of which I enclose a list) to each member of your Mission, I confer upon you, O 
King, valuable presents in excess of the number usually bestowed on such occasions, 
including silks and curios-a list of which is likewise enclosed. Do you reverently receive 
them and take note of my tender goodwill towards you! A special mandate. 

(b) 

You, O King from afar, have yearned after the blessings of our civilization, and in your 
eagerness to come into touch with our converting influence have sent an Embassy across 
the sea bearing a memorial. I have already taken note of your respectful spirit of 
submission, have treated your mission with extreme favour and loaded it with gifts, 
besides issuing a mandate to you, O King, and honouring you with the bestowal of 
valuable presents. Thus has my indulgence been manifested. Yesterday your 
Ambassador petitioned my Ministers to memorialize me regarding your trade with China, 
but his proposal is not consistent with our dynastic usage and cannot be entertained. 
Hiterto, all European nations, including your own country's 
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barbarian merchants, have carried on their trade with Our Celestial Empire at Canton. 

Such has been the procedure for many years, although Our Celestial Empire possesses all 
things in prolific abundance and lacks no product within its borders. There was therefore 
no need to import the manufactures of outside barbarians in exchange for our own 
produce. But as the tea, silk, and porcelain which the Celestial Empire produces are 
absolute necessities to European nations and to yourselves, we have permitted, as a signal 
mark of favour, that foreign hongs* should be established at Canton, so that your wants 
might be supplied and your country thus participate in our beneficence. But your 
Ambassador has now put forward new requests which completely fail to recognize the 
Throne's principle to "treat strangers from afar with indulgence," and to exercise a 
pacifying control over barbarian tribes, the world over. Moreover, our dynasty, swaying 
the myriad races of the globe, extends the same benevolence towards all. Your England is 
not the only nation trading at Canton. If other nations, following your bad example, 
wrongfully importune my ear with further impossible requests, how will it be possible for 
me to treat them with easy indulgence? Nevertheless, I do not forget the lonely 
remoteness of your island, cut off from the world by intervening wastes of sea, nor do I 
overlook your inexcusable ignorance of the usages of Our Celestial Empire. I have 
consequently commanded my Ministers to enlighten your Ambassador on the subject, 
and have ordered the departure of the mission. But I have doubts that, after your Envoy's 
return he may fail to acquaint you with my view in detail or that he may be lacking in 
lucidity, so that I shall now proceed to take your requests one by one and to issue my 
mandate on each question separately. In this way you will, I trust, comprehend my 
meaning. 

1. Your Ambassador requests facilities for ships of your nation to call at Ningpo, Chusan, 
Tientsin and other places for purposes of trade. Until now trade with European nations 
has always been conducted at Macao, where the foreign hongs are established to store 
and sell foreign merchandise. Your nation has obediently complied with this regulation 
for years past without raising any objection. In none of the other ports named have hongs 
been established, so that even if your vessels were to proceed thither, they .would have no 
means of disposing of their cargoes. Furthermore, no interpreters are available, so you 
would have no means of explaining your wants, and nothing but general inconvenience 
would result. For the future, as in the past, I decree that your request is refused and that 
the trade shall be limited to Macao. 

2. The request that your merchants may establish a repository in the capital of my Empire 
for the storing and sale of your produce is even more impracticable than the last. My 
capital is the hub and centre about which all quarters of the globe revolve. Its ordinances 
are most august and its laws are strict in the extreme. The subjects of our dependencies 
have never been allowed to open places of business in Peking. Foreign trade has hitherto 
been conducted at Macao, because it is conveniently near the sea, and therefore an 
important gathering place for the ships of all nations sailing to and from. If warehouses 
were established in Peking, the remoteness of your country lying far to the northwest of 
my capital, would render transport extremely difficult. Possessing facilities at Macao, you 
now ask for further privileges at Peking, although our dynasty observes the severest 
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restrictions respecting the admission of foreigners within it boundaries, and has never 
permitted the subjects of dependencies to cross the Empire's barriers and settle at will 
amongst the Chinese people. This request is also refused. 

3. Regarding your nation's worship of the Lord of Heaven, it is the same religion as that of 
other European nations. Ever since the beginning of history, sage Emperors and wise 
rulers have bestowed on China a moral system and inculcated a code, which from time 
immemorial has been religiously observed by the myriads of my subjects. There has been 
no hankering after heterodox doctrines. Even the European (missionary) officials in my 
capital are forbidden to hold intercourse with Chinese subjects; they are restricted within 
the limits of their appointed residences, and may not go about propagating their religion. 
The distinction between Chinese and barbarian is most strict, and your Ambassador's 
request that barbarians shall be given full liberty to disseminate their religion is utterly 
unreasonable. 

It may be, O King, that the above proposals have been wantonly made by your 
Ambassador on his own responsibility, or perhaps you yourself are ignorant of our 
dynastic regulations and had no intention of transgressing them when you expressed 
these wild ideas and hopes. I have ever shown the greatest condescension to the tribute 
missions of all States which sincerely yearn after the blessings of civilization, so as to 
manifest my kindly indulgence. I have even gone out of my way to grant any requests 
which were in any way consistent with Chinese usage. Above all, upon you, who live in a 
remote and inaccessible region, far across the spaces of ocean, but who have shown your 
submissive loyalty by sending this tribute mission, I have heaped benefits far in excess of 
those accorded to other nations. But the demands presented by your Embassy are not only 
a contradiction of dynastic tradition, but would be utterly unproductive of good result to 
yourself, besides being quite impracticable. I have accordingly stated the facts to you in 
detail, and it is your bounden duty reverently to appreciate my feelings and to obey these 
instructions henceforward for all time, so that you may enjoy the blessings of perpetual 
peace. If, after the receipt of this explicit decree, you lightly give ear to the 
representations of your subordinates and allow your barbarian merchants to proceed to 
Chekiang and Tientsin, with the object of landing and trading there, the ordinances of my 
Celestial Empire are strict in the extreme, and the local officials, both civil and military, 
are bound reverently to obey the law of the land. Should your vessels touch shore, your 
merchants will assuredly never be permitted to land or to reside there, but will be subject 
to instant expulsion. In that event your barbarian merchants will have had a long journey 
for nothing. Do not say that you were not warned in due time! Tremblingly obey and 
show no negligence! A special mandate! 
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PRIMARY SOURCE #3 
The Treaty Of Nanking Aug. 1842 

Article 1 

There shall henceforth be Peace and Friendship between ...(England and China) and 
between their respective Subjects, who shall enjoy full security and protection for their 
persons and property within the Dominions of the other. 

Article 11 

His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees that British Subjects, with their families and 
establishments, shall be allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying on their 
commercial pursuits, without molestation or restraint at the Cities and Towns of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow-fu, Ningpo, and Shanghai, and Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, 
etc., will appoint Superintendents or Consular Officers, to reside at each of the above- 
named Cities or Towns, to be the medium of communication between the Chinese 
Authorities and the said Merchants, and to see that the just Duties and other Dues of the 
Chinese Government as hereafter provided for, are duly discharged by Her Britannic 
Majesty's Subjects. 

Article 111 

It being obviously necessary and desirable, that British Subjects should have some Port 
whereat they may careen and refit their Ships, when required, and keep Stores for that 
purpose. His Majesty the Emperor of China cedes to Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain, etc., the Island of Hong-Kong, to be possessed in perpetuity by her Britannic 
Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, and to be governed by such Laws and Regulations as 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, etc., shall see fit to direct. 

Article V 

The Government of China having compelled the British Merchants trading at Canton to 
deal exclusively with certain Chinese Merchants called Hong merchants (or Cohong) 
who had been licensed by the Chinese Government for that purpose, the Emperor of 
China agrees to abolish that practice in future at all Ports where British Merchants may 
reside, and to permit them to carry on their mercantile transactions with whatever persons 
they please, and His Imperial Majesty further agrees to pay to the British Government the 
sum of Three Millions of Dollars, on account of Debts due to British Subjects by some of 
the said Hong Merchants (or Cohong) who have become insolvent, and who owe very 
large sums of money to Subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. 

Article VII 

It is agreed that the Total amount of Twenty-one Millions of Dollars, described in the 
three preceding Articles, shall be paid as follows: 

Six Millions immediately. Six Millions in 1843... Five Millions in 1844... Four Millions 
in 1845... 
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Article IX 

The Emperor of China agrees to publish and promulgate, under his Imperial Sign Manual 
and Seal, a full and entire amnesty and act of indemnity, to all Subjects of China on 
account of their having resided under, or having had dealings and intercourse 
with, or having entered the Service of Her Britannic Majesty, or of Her Majesty's 
Officers, and His Imperial Majesty further 

engages to release all Chinese Subjects who may be at this moment in confinement for 
similar reasons. 

Article X 

His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees to establish all the Ports which are by the 2nd 
Article of this Treaty to be thrown open for the resort of British Merchants, a fair and 
regular Tariff of Export and Import Customs and other Dues, which Tariff shall be 
publicly notified and promulgated for general information, and the Emperor further 
engages, that when British Merchandise shall have once paid at any of the said Ports the 
regulated Customs and Dues agreeable to the Tariff, to be hereafter fixed, such 
Merchandise may be conveyed by Chinese Merchants, to any Province or City in the 
interior of the Empire of China on paying further amount as Transit Duties which shall 

not exceed percent on the tariff value of such goods. (Note: Tariff schedules 

were not settled at this time. The tariff rates on various goods were fixed after further 
discussions; they averaged about five percent.) 

Important Additional Privileges Granted To Foreigners In Subsequent Treaties 
Most Favored Nation Status (Article VIII of the Supplementary Treaty of the Bogue, 
between China and Great Britain, signed October 8, 1843) 

The Emperor of China, having been graciously pleased to grant to all foreign Countries 
whose Subjects, or Citizens, have hitherto traded at Canton the privilege of resorting for 
purposes of Trade to the other four Ports of Fuchow, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, on 
the same terms as the English, it is further agreed, that should the Emperor hereafter, 
from any cause whatever, be pleased to grant additional privileges or immunities to any 
of the Subjects or Citizens of such Foreign Countries, the same privileges and immunities 
will be extended to and enjoyed by British Subjects; but it is to be understood that 
demands or requests are not, on this plea, to be unnecessarily brought forward. 
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PRIMARY SOURCE #4 

Text of the 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act 
Forty-Seventh Congress. Session I. 1882 

Whereas, in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to this country endangers the good order of certain localities within the 
territory thereof: Therefore, be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. That from and after the expiration 
of ninety days next after the passage of this act, and until the expiration of ten years next 
after the passage of this act, the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States be, and 
the same is hereby, suspended; and during such suspension it shall not be lawful for any 
Chinese laborer to come, or, having so come after the expiration of said ninety days, to 
remain within the United States. 

SEC. 2. That the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within the 
United States on such vessel, and land or permit to be landed, and Chinese laborer, from 
any foreign port of place, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars for each and 
every such Chinese laborer so brought, and may be also imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding one year. 

SEC. 8. That the master of any vessel arriving in the United States from any 
foreign port or place shall, at the same time he delivers a manifest of the cargo, and if 
there be no cargo, then at the time of making a report of the entry of vessel pursuant to 
the law, in addition to the other matter required to be reported, and before landing, or 
permitting to land, any Chinese passengers, deliver and report to the collector of customs 
of the district in which such vessels shall have arrived a separate list of all Chinese 
passengers taken on board his vessel at any foreign port or place, and all such passengers 
on board the vessel at that time. Such list shall show the names of such passengers (and if 
accredited officers of the Chinese Government traveling on the business of that 
government, or their servants, with a note of such facts), and the name and other 
particulars, as shown by their respective certificates; and such list shall be sworn to by the 
master in the manner required by law in relation to the manifest of the cargo. Any willful 
refusal or neglect of any such master to comply with the provisions of this section shall 
incur the same penalties and forfeiture as are provided for a refusal or neglect to report 
and deliver a manifest of cargo. 

SEC. 11. That any person who shall knowingly bring into or cause to be brought 
into the United States by land, or who shall knowingly aid or abet the same, or aid or abet 
the landing in the United States from any vessel of any Chinese person not lawfully 
entitled to enter the United States, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding one year. 

SEC. 14. That hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall admit 
Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

SEC. 15. That the words "Chinese laborers", whenever used in this act, shall be 
construed to mean both skilled and unskilled laborers and Chinese employed in mining. 

Approved, May 6, 1882. 
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PRIMARY SOURCE #5 

1936 Ging Hawk Club essay contest: "Does My Future Lie in China or America?" 

FIRST PLACE ESSAY 

Does My Future Lie in China or America? 

By Robert Dunn Wu, Somerville, Massachusetts Winning Essay 
Ging Hawk Club, New York, 1936 

Throughout the early years of the life of any American-born Chinese, he or she is 
constantly confronted with an important problem, the decision of which will inevitably 
influence, if not determine his or her future happiness and success. The problem has been 
well-expressed in the question: "Does My Future Lie in China or America?" 

Having been bom in America (Roxbury, Mass., 1915), I, too, have been haunted 
with this problem. Which road should I choose? Which is more advantageous? Which 
road would lead to more happiness and greater success? 

After having given this fundamental problem some thought, I have found that it 
really resolves itself into four minor problems: First, that of allegiance or patriotism, or 
race; second, that of service; third, that of employment; and, finally, that of civilization, 
or culture. Without a consideration of these four significant problems, I believe an answer 
to the main problem is quite incomplete and inadequate. I propose, therefore, to discuss 
them as fully as the limited length of this essay will permit. 

In determining whether my future is to be in China or America, I have naturally 
come to ponder the question: To which of these two countries do I owe allegiance? 

Which country am I obliged to serve? 

Ever since I can remember, I have been taught by my parents, by my Chinese 
friends, and by my teacher in Chinese school, that I must be patriotic to China. They have 
said: "You should be proud of China's four thousand years of glorious and continuous 
history, of her four hundred million population, and of her superior culture and 
civilization. You must be thankful for the traditions and customs you have inherited as a 
member of the yellow race. What is more, you would not be living if it were not for your 
ancestors and parents who are Chinese. Most certainly, then, you are obliged to render 
service to China, especially in these days of need and stress and humiliation. Don't you 
realize that the Chinese are mocked at, trodden upon, disrespected, and even spit upon? 
Haven't you yourself been called degrading names? Have you no face, no sense of shame, 
no honor? How can you possibly think of staying in America to serve it?" 

Now, I do not wish to contradict or oppose these assertions as being unsound. 
Somehow, however, I feel there is another side to the picture. I owe much pride and 
gratitude to America for the principles of liberty and equality which it upholds, for the 
protection its government has given me, and for its schools and institutions in which I 
have participated. Without them, I certainly would not be what I am now. If Americans 
have called me names, so have the Chinese who speak of me scornfully as being a 
"native" (t'oa jee doy) and as knowing nothing of things Chinese. 

True, many regard me highly because I am a junior at Harvard; but I can say 
without ostentation that my American friends also respect me as a student. In fact, they 
give me more respect because I am Chinese. Whatever I do in school and college in the 
way of extra-curricular activities or of attaining high grades, I am given much more credit 
and popularity than an American would receive if he did the same things. Being a 
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Chinese among American friends, then, is a sort of advantage. There are, then, two sides 
of the picture: I am certainly as much indebted to America as I am to China. 

If this is true, then I should serve both equally; but is this possible if I choose a 
future that lies in America? Certainly, one cannot help China by building a bridge or 
opening a factory in America; one cannot serve China by curing American patients; one 
is not aiding China by practicing his principles of government, sociology, or economics 
in America. It is true, however, that almost every overseas Chinese who has entered 
college is studying in one of these fields. They all evidently are planning their futures in 
China; but could we justly condemn them as showing no allegiance to China if they later 
decided to stay in America to put their studies into practice? I think not, provided they 
serve China in some other way. 

I mean to say that even though one practices his profession in America, he can 
still serve China by building up a good impression of the Chinese among Americans, by 
spreading goodwill and clearing up misunderstandings, by interesting the Americans in 
the Chinese through personal contacts or otherwise, and, if necessary, by contributing 
generously to the financing of worthy enterprises in China. These are services of 
inestimable value. These are services which may be even more worthy than the services 
of those who do their life work in China. It is possible, then, to pay the debt one owes to 
China and show one's allegiance to Chinese even while living in America. 

What of those who would like to find a life-work in America? What are the 
opportunities for employment? Is it to be contended that a Chinese will be welcomed into 
American employment as cordially as into positions in China? The facts seem to indicate 
the opposite. Chinese students have indubitably found it difficult to get employment, to 
say nothing of getting the more elevated and 
higher-paying positions. 

My brother, a graduate of M.I.T. last year, failed to receive a single favorable 
reply from different companies to which he sent letters of application for employment. 

He has returned to China and now has a position with the Nanking government. What 
shall I say to this? I can say my brother was merely fortunate, as he himself admits in his 
letter. He was lucky to have a sister who is married to someone connected with the 
government. In other words, he was given a "pull" up the ladder, a necessary force which 
most overseas Chinese do not have. 

In his last letter, my brother warned me that positions are so few that even men 
with Ph.D.'s and M.S.'s and M.A.'s are without work. It is evident, then, that employment 
is hard to get anywhere; in America, perhaps because of the color line; in China because 
jobs are scarce. The color line, however, does not entirely prevent the American-born 
Chinese from getting jobs. The chances are small, to be sure, but as in China, there are 
some opportunities open to certain fortunate people. It cannot be said, therefore, that it is 
impossible for Chinese American youths to obtain remunerative positions in either China 
or America. 

If there are possibilities for profitable employment in both countries, then I see no 
reason why I should not choose a future for myself in America if it happens that I like it 
better here, or if I happen to be acclimated to the modes of life and social environment 
here. True, if I receive employment in China, it would almost surely be one of the large 
coastal cities where there are modem conveniences such as electric lights, running water, 
quick transportation, and means of sanitary and healthful living. The two civilizations can 
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hardly be said to be conflicting in the material sense, except in minor details. The real 
harmful conflict is between the two different cultures, the two different outlooks upon 
life, which, together with the language difficulty, will tend to bring social estrangement to 
the returning overseas Chinese, whether boy or girl. 

If I am to spend my future in China, there must come a time when I shall have to 
make contacts there. Years of lonesomeness will intervene before I shall be able to speak 
Mandarin or Cantonese with considerable fluency. Even then, I am afraid my endeavors 
to make real intimate friendships will fall short of their goals and will merely end in 
casual acquaintanceships. I have been brought up to live by Christian ideals, by liberal 
attitudes, and by an optimistic outlook on life. 

I think I shall be able to make few close relationships with the young men and 
women of China, for their background is of utilitarian ideals, conservative attitudes, and 
of a fatalistic outlook upon life. When these two cultures conflict and clash, the inevitable 
result is either social estrangement, or a yielding of one culture to the other, a process 
which is sure to engender much unhappiness, 
discontent, and despondency. 

I have not, perhaps, expressed this point clearly; but I can say that I feel the clash 
of cultures within me even now, because I live with my father and I contact many 
Chinese friends who represent the pure Chinese culture. My relatives are also of a 
different background than myself, and they all advise that I make friends, not for 
friendship's sake, but with a hope that they will help me get a job sometime. They object 
openly or become suspicious when I am seen walking with a girl. They pour contempt 
upon religion, especially upon Christianity, and fail to see the preciousness and value of 
the individual life. This culture and attitude is contrary to mine, and I fear that I shall be 
unhappy in the process of yielding to it. 

With the conclusion, then, that I owe America as much allegiance as I do China; 
that it is possible to serve China while living in America; that remunerative employment, 
though scarce, is not impossible for me to obtain in either China or America; and that I 
would avoid the unhappiness and social estrangement due to conflicting cultures by 
staying in America; I think no one could justly accuse me of being unwise if I chose a 
course of life whose future lies here in America. 

Robert Dunn, "Does My Future Lie in China or America?" Chinese Digest, pg. 3, 13, 

May 15, 1936. 
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PRIMARY SOURCE #6 

SECOND PLACE ESSAY 

“Does My Future Lie in China or America?” 

By Kaye Hong, San Francisco, California Second-Place Essay, May 22, 1936 

When the conquest of new territory in the United States had stretched to the limits 
of the Pacific, the old adage of "Go West, Young Man" no longer became applicable to 
the American youth. Through necessity the modem generation concentrated on the 
intense development of natural resources and greater industrialization. As the population 
multiplied, competition for jobs increased, and when the world depression set in the 
unemployment situation grew acute, resulting in the accentuated distaste for Oriental 
rivalry in every type of work. As a result the present generation of American-bom 
Chinese absorbed a bitter diet of racial prejudice. 

I have learned to acknowledge that the better Jobs are not available to me and that 
the advancement of my career is consequently limited in this fair land. As I express my 
desire to return to China to create a career, however, I am constantly being reminded that 
I am American as American can be, that I shall deplore China's lower standard of living, 
that the chaos of China's government offers me no promise of economic security. In other 
words I shall be leaping from the proverbial frying pan into the fire, for in the United 
States I am at least assured a decent livelihood. As proof of this contention they bring to 
my notice numerous cases of American-bom Chinese who have spun the wheel of chance 
in old Cathay and have returned to the States sadly disillusioned. These arguments have 
been impressive, but somehow I refuse to be convinced. And, it 
is for me "Go Further West, Young Man." Yes, across the Pacific and to China. 

What then constitutes the lure that beckons me to return, for I'm certainly not a 
vagabond of impractical hankerings? It is certain that I'm not planning to return Just for 
the pleasure Jaunt, for I'm not financially equipped to tour the Orient. Again, I'm not an 
idealist who responds to the hue and cry of the propagandist, for impassioned slogans, 
such as "Make the world safe for Democracy," "Your country needs you," etc., leave me 
coldly unresponsive. 

You may condemn me as lacking in patriotism. From one viewpoint, yes. From 
mine, no, for I am of the belief that I can be of greater service to China by being 
methodically practical instead of resorting to oratorical displays of vehemence or 
meaningless pledges of unflinching loyalty. After all, words are cheap. 

My patriotism is of a different hue and texture. It was built on the mound of 
shame. The ridicule heaped upon the Chinese race has long fermented within my soul. I 
have concluded that we, the younger generation, have nothing to be proud of except the 
time-worn accomplishments of our ancient ancestors, that we have been living in the 
shadow of these glories, hoping that these arts and literature of the past will justify our 
present. Sad, but true, they do not. To live under such illusions is to lead the life of a 
parasite. 

No, I'm not such an egotist to think that my mere presence in China would change 
its history. In fact. I'm not even aspiring for political prominence as thousands of 
American-trained graduates have hoped, only to be disappointed to the degree that 
henceforth they could only find fault with the Nationalist government. I, for one, do not 
intend cynically to denounce the policies of the Republic. I must confess that the more I 
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learn, the greater I'm aware what a pittance is my knowledge. Numbered among my 
shortcomings are the intricacies of diplomatic strategy. I'm a layman, and a layman has 
no business in politics. 

You might ask, how are you going to help save China? My policy is not 
sensational. My deeds will not be heralded in headlines, and my name will not go down 
in history as a hero of China. I merely intend to become a good citizen of the great 
Republic. I shall support the Nationalist government, which is now gaining strength with 
each succeeding day. I shall accept the national policies. I shall place the welfare of the 
nation above my own. In other words, I shall do my part. 

To be more concrete in my theory, I must explain that I believe a nation is as 
strong as she is economically progressive. In this measure of value, China is relatively 
destitute. Her industries are unborn, her resources are yet underground, her people are 
jobless and starving. This must all be changed, for China can never arouse from her 
lethargy without constructing a stable economic foundation. It is impossible for a nation 
to rise politically when she stands upon an economic base of quicksand that sucks her 
down instead of holding her up. 

I realize that China cannot be changed from an agrarian populace to that of an 
industrialized state within a decade, not even a lifetime. It will take many lifetimes. It 
follows that I, nor any other person, can singly bring about any impressive progress. It 
will take hundreds of thousands, millions of young men with vision to build for the 
future, to start the wheels of industries, to weave a cobweb of railroads and highways 
across the expanse of all Cathay, to educate everyone in a common language, to send out 
a fleet of trading vessels, to develop the internal resources, to build a richer life for one 
and all. Then and only then can the present generation of Chinese really "save their 
faces." Then and then only will China be truly powerful and respected. It matters not 
whether capitalism, socialism or communism provides the means of motivation. It only 
matters that the goal, China's salvation, is accomplished. 

I am willing to accept an inconspicuous part in the construction of a new nation. 
To me and those overseas Chinese with an American background, an American spirit of 
aggressiveness, an American "go-getter" enthusiasm, China is the land of opportunity. 
Every vocation is an open field, indeed, every vocation is a "gold mine" for those who 
have the courage to dare pioneer the industrialization of China. 

Perhaps I've been speaking too optimistically in vague generalization. Perhaps I 
have neglected to emphasize that one must specialize in some distinct field, that one must 
have a command of the Chinese language, that one must be brave enough to triumph in 
the hour of adversity. Perhaps I have not made clear that pioneering is no playground for 
weaklings, especially in the present predicament of having imperialistic Japan as a cut- 
throat neighbor. China's bed of roses also 
promises many thorns. 

Space will not permit a detailed dissertation on a subject on which volumes can be 
written. We cannot treat here effectively the various phases of life in America or life in 
China. It is a greater subject than can be discussed in such restricted space. I can only be 
dogmatic in my viewpoints and hope that they are coherently comprehensive. And so, it 
is for me, "Go Further West, Young Man." 

Kaye Hong, "Does My Future Lie in China or America?" Chinese Digest, pg. 3, 14, May 
22, 1936. 
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by 
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Introduction 



In April 1971, the United States Table Tennis team traveled to the People’s Republic of China (PRC) to 
play the Chinese team. This was the first official United States delegation to visit China since the two 
countries began their twenty-year feud in 1950. This bitter rivalry saw the United States and the PRC 
break diplomatic relations, engage in military conflict, close all economic, academic and cultural 
channels, and promote ideologies that were diametrically opposed.* Several months after the visit by 
the table tennis team, in February 1972, President Richard Nixon landed in China to meet with Mao 
Tse-tung. From this meeting, the Shanghai Communique was issued with a pledge by the two countries 
to try to develop a working relationship with each other. As the tennis team landed in China and began 
"Ping Pong" diplomacy I was 20 years old and half way through my undergraduate studies. I had no 
idea that China would play a significant role in my life, let alone that in July 2000 1 would visit China 
as a participant in the Fulbright Hays Summer Seminar Program and, like the members of the U.S. 

Table Tennis team, would walk on the Great Wall of China. 

Personal Interest 

Looking back 30 years, I still remember the first images of China that were broadcast to Americans; the 
streets empty of cars and filled with bicycles. It was a mysterious looking country and even though 
there have been many changes during the last 30 years, it still remains mysterious in many ways. As I 
prepared for my trip to Beijing, I reflected on all the ways China has crossed my life and the path that 
led me to participate in this seminar. In the 1970’s, I had friends living in Washington D.C. and not 
long after President Nixon’s visit, went with them to the National Zoo to see Hsing-Hsing and Ling- 
Ling, the Pandas given by China as a gesture of good will to honor President Nixon’s visit. They were 
such a curious site and helped contribute to my interest in learning more about China. In the late 
1970’s, I took courses in Chinese history as part of my graduate studies and benefited from being at 
Michigan State University, where Dr. Warren Cohen, one of the foremost experts on China, directed the 
Asian Studies Center. Through my course work and seminars sponsored by the center, I bolstered my 
knowledge about China. 

In 1980, 1 became an international student adviser at Michigan State University where I had the good 
fortune to work with some of the first Chinese Students and Scholars who came to study in the United 
States. Today, we take for granted the presence of Chinese international students. Hundreds of 



' Perspectives on United Sates -China Relations.” A summary report of the conference “U.S. - China Relations: Where Do 
We Go From Here?” convened by the National Committee on United States - China Relations; September 1999. New York: 
National Committee on United States - China Relations, ppl . 
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thousands of Chinese students have studied on our college and university campuses in the past 20 years 
but in 1981, the numbers were limited to a very few who literally were pioneers, part of an experiment 
that has helped bring China and the United States closer together. In the fifteen years that I worked 
with Chinese students, I increased my knowledge about China and Chinese culture. The more I learned 
the more I yearned to visit China. I also watched and felt the anguish of Chinese students as they 
watched from afar the 1989 student demonstrations in Tian'anmen Square and the Spring of Hope come 
to a tragic end. Many of these students had participated in these demonstrations through fax messages 
of support and phone calls, and now they mourned the deaths of students killed by military action. 
Through this, I began to understand how much of an impact the United States was having on China - at 
least Chinese students - and how quickly the relationship between China and the U.S., which seemed to 
be progressing smoothly, could turn stormy. 

Eight years after Tian'anmen, on October 1, 1997, 1 stood on Victoria Peak in Hong Kong watching the 
fireworks being set off in the harbor as part of Hong Kong’s first celebration of National Day, just three 
months after reverting to Chinese control. This visit whet my appetite for more immersion into Chinese 
culture and was just a sample of what I was to experience during the Fulbright Hays seminar, which 
proved to an incredible adventure and a wonderful learning experience. 

As a participant in the 2000 Fulbright Hays Summer Seminar in China, I traveled to Beijing, Xi'an, 
Guilin and Shanghai, met many Chinese people, and learned about Chinese culture, history, society, 
and education. As I traveled through China, I also saw many signs of the way that the U.S. and China 
were crossing. McDonald's, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Hard Rock Cafe, Starbucks, New Balance stores, 
and advertisements for such U.S. companies as Buick, Coca Cola, Pepsi, Microsoft, Sun Systems, and 
Motorola, provided an interesting contrast to the seminars about Chinese history, culture, and society, 
and the site visits to such traditional symbols of China as The Great Wall, Tian’anmen Square and The 
Forbidden Palace. During the seminar, I was amazed to see such a preponderance of signs reflecting 
United States involvement in China. On one hand, in our seminars, our professors were teaching us 
about the long history of China and Chinese traditions and how change was slow in China. On the other 
hand, it seemed that we were seeing changes taking place at break neck speed right before our eyes. 

As a result of this experience, I have come away with a greater appreciation for China and the Chinese, 
the old and the new. I also gained an appreciation for those involved in trying to maintain the 
relationship shared by the United States and China. This must not be easy, for while the relationship 
seems set on a course, it is fragile and the course is not yet firmly established, with obstacles rearing 
their heads from time to time. Eleven years ago, in 1989, there was Tian’anmen Square. In 1999 
NATO bombs hit the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade. Each time, the relationship was struck a sharp 
blow, but it survived due to the hard work of those on each side who see the importance of having the 
United States and China working with each other rather than reverting to those dark ages between 1950 
and 1970. 



In addition to appreciation, I also came away with many questions and an interest in learning more 
about how the relationship between the U.S. and China had evolved over these last three decades and 
how U.S. interests are becoming more visible in China. Consequently, I chose to examine the 
development of U.S.-China relations over the past thirty years for my curriculum project be developing 
a slide program, complemented by readings that highli^t certain development and the role of important 
people. My goal in doing this is to develop a semester long course on U.S. - China relations which I 
will teach at The Albany Academy during the Fall 2001 . However, I have designed this so that 
teachers of courses on World or American History or U.S. China Relations can use elements of the 
project to examine and discuss the individuals and events that shaped the development, as well as the 
history of this relationship and issues that are signified in U.S. - China relations. In the slides, images 



are provided to highlight such topics as the aforementioned “Ping Pong” Diplomacy, President Nixon’s 
visit, Panda Diplomacy, Deng-Xiao-ping's reforms, the start of formal relations. International 
Educational Exchange, Tian'anmen Square, the Jiang-Clinton years, the bombing of the Chinese 
Embassy, and the Permanent Trade Relations Bill. In addition, such issues as the Taiwan question. 
Human Rights, and Tibet are included. 

In the discussion and research lessons that are suggested, my hope is that students can - either 
individually or in groups, probe into various aspects of the U.S. -China relationship. I also strongly 
recommend that schools near colleges and universities where Chinese students are studying will bring 
these students in as "cultural consultants" to help students learn more about Chinese culture and how 
these students view the developments in China today. Cultural consultants can be invaluable in 
providing direct personal and first hand perspectives for students and can complement this and other 
lesson plans. 

In offering this project, I believe it is important to share the sage advice given to our group by our 
scholar escort. Professor Craig Canning of William and Mary College, at the outset of the seminar 
during one of first lectures. Professor Canning presented us with ten propositions about China that 
proved very helpful as the seminar progressed. These included: 

1 . In dealing with China, expect contradictions and complexities 

2. China is more than China 

3. China is less than China 

4. Hong Kong and Taiwan are exerting tremendous influence on the Mainland China - 
especially neighboring provinces and regions. 

Professor Canning also advised us to “Be skeptical of all propositions about China” - including 
all those that he presented.^ I believe these propositions are very relevant for students because, 
as I found throughout the seminar, there are many contradictions in China and in U.S. China 
relations. During the seminar, we heard about central control and how strong the Communist 
Party was, but we saw strong forces of capitalism at work. We saw strong images of traditional 
China outlined by new symbols of the U.S. and other Western countries. We saw elderly people 
following traditional customs and young people moving in new directions. We saw old and new 
complementing and clashing. We heard and read anti-American commentary but found 
ourselves and many U.S. ideas being embraced. 

I believe the lesson plans and course as outlined can be very useful to learning more about the 
relationship between the U.S. and China, and to seeing how much the U.S. is playing a role in 
developing a new China. But I encourage you to consider Dr. Canning’s propositions as you 
progress and be open to new ideas and change. This is especially relevant since it was this 
concept that helped bring the table tennis team to China in 1971, China and the U.S. to a 
working relationship, and, ultimately, me to the Great Wall of China. I hope these lesson plans 
and project prove useful. 



^ Craig Charming, Pre Departure Briefing for "2000 Fulbright Summer Seminar on Chinese History and Culture, 
"Understanding China Today: Ten Propositions". Full list of ten propositions included in readings. 
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Curriculum Project 



“How Ping Pong Helped Open Windows™ in China*’ 

Images Depicting the History of United States -China Relations Since 1970 

Slide 1. Title page 

Slide 2. Map of China 

Lesson; 

To start, students can research information about China, including; 

• Population and Size 

• Name of China’s President 

• How long the PRC has been established 

• Form of government 

• Annual GNP 

• Capitol and Major cities 

• Neighboring Countries 

• Culture and customs - foods, language, music, religions, literature, movies, etc. 

• After making the list for China, students can do the same list for the United States and then 
compare the lists 

• A good source of information about China is the Embassy of the People's Republic of China 
(PRC) web site; http;//www.china-embassv.org . For history on China (and U.S. - China 
Relations), try such sites as the National Committee on U.S. - China Relations at 

http ; / /WWW . ncuscr . org or the John Fairbanks Memorial Virtual History Library - 
http;//www.cnd.org; 8012 /fairbank/prc.html . 

• You may wish to obtain and view “Dances with the Dragon", a documentary film dealing with 
contemporary US-China relations. The web site for the film is http;//www.ssim.net/ . The 
producers indicate on this site that the film covers a variety of complex issues, including trade 
“deficits, the opening of Chinese markets, human rights and intellectual property rights, as well 
as the cultural impact of imports like McDonald's and the movie Titanic into China and made- 
in-China goods into the U.S.”. There are also many other films about China to be viewed. 
NCUSCR can provide some ideas on these. 

• There are many sites on the Internet where students can see pictures of China. One such site for 
a tour of China is http;//www.china-tourism.net/beiiing/tiananmen.htm . Also included in the 
slides for this project are images of “The Forbidden City”, “the Terra Cotta Warriors”, “The 
Great Wall of China”, and ’’Confucius”, all of which could be subjects for further research by 
students. 

A note about "Cultural Consultants": Cultural Consultants are individuals who are indigenous 
members of a culture and who have moved to the United States to live, work, or study. These 
individuals can represent their country and culture for the class, providing first hand perspectives. 
International students at nearby colleges or universities can be excellent cultural consultants since they 
typically have not been away from their home for long and have also learned something about the 
United States during their studies. Many colleges and universities have organized "international 
speakers bureaus" that use students as resources for the purpose of talking to local schools. Such 
programs also ensure that students have good English skills, too. A Chinese student can talk about 
Chinese culture, customs, current events, etc. It may be a g^c^ idea to bring them in before starting this 



lesson plan, but they would be valuable at any time. For more information about this, I would be glad 
to help you. You may contact me, Kenneth Ebert, at The Albany Academy, 518-465-1461 
(ebertk@albany-academy.org). 



Slide 3. 1971: "Ping Pong Diplomacy" 

Lesson: 

• Have students learn about what this was and why was it so significant. 

• Students can discuss how this came about, who participated, what happened, and the state of U.S. 
China relations prior to the visit by the U.S. Table Tennis Team to China. 

• Have students read Pam Ramsey's "The Ping Pong Diplomacy" for a personal perspective. It is 
included in the readings packet and at the web site, http://www.sdtta.com/t)p%5FdiDlomacv.html . 
The picture for slide 3 is also at this site. 

Further research: 

• Students can find more information in the suggested readings and texts, in the library or on the 
Internet about "Ping Pong Diplomacy". They can also research what events caused the severing of 
diplomatic ties between China and the United States in 1949 and what occurred between then and 
1971. 

Slide 4. 1972: "Nixon and Mao meet in China” 

Lesson: 

• The PBS film, "Nixon's China Game" is a good starting point for examining how this visit between 
President Richard Nixon and Mao Tse-tung came about. 

• Today, we take for granted U.S. - China relations even though they are still fi-agile. Have students 
discuss why this was so significant an event and what was discussed and decided. 

Further research: 

• Students can find more information in the library or on the Internet about President Nixon's visit, 
where they can do research on the life and presidency of Richard Nixon. Some questions to consider 
might be “what kind of president was he?” “What also was happening in the United States at the 
time of his visit?” “What happened after his re-election in 1972?” “How does history view President 
Nixon?” 

• Similarly, students may wish to do further research on Mao Tse-tung and China in the early 1 970's. 
Who was Mao? How did he become so important? At the time of the meeting with President 
Nixon, China was in the midst of its "Cultural Revolution". What was this and what was its impact? 

Slide 5: 1972: “Henry Kissinger and Chou En-Iai” 

Lesson: 

The PBS film, "Nixon's China Game" will also shed light on the role that Henry Kissinger and Chou 
En-lai played to ensure that the United States and China would work toward developing more 
favorable relations with each other. 

Discuss the "Shanghai Communique" and its significance. Students can read the excerpt in the 
reading packet. Why was this such an important development? 
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Further research: 

• Students can find more information in the library or on the Internet about Henry Kissinger and 
Chou En-lai. Who were they? What roles did they play in developing U.S, - China relations? How 
did they come to their positions? How does history view them? 

Slides 6 & 17. 

6. 1972: "Panda Diplomacy" 

17. 2000: “Panda Diplomacy 2000” 

Lesson: 

• In April 1972, Hsing-Hsing and Ling-Ling arrived at the National Zoo in Washington, DC as a 
gesture of goodwill in commemoration of President Nixon’s visit to China. They were an 
immediate success with the public and this was a significant act at such an early stage of the 
relationship between the U.S. and China. Discuss what role the Pandas played in promoting U.S. - 
China relations. Why was this such a significant act? Why were they so popular and what goodwill 
did they help promote? In December 2000, the Chinese government lent two new Pandas to the 
National Zoo to replace Hsing-Hsing and Ling-Ling, who had died during the 1990s. Mei Xiang 
and Tian Tian were officially introduced to the United States public in January 2001. 

Further Research: 

• Students can do research on the lives of Hsing-Hsing and Ling- Ling, as well as do research about 
other Pandas in the United States. The Friends of the National Zoo (FONZ) web site is an excellent 
source for more information about Panda research, Hsing-Hsing and Ling-Ling, and the new 
Pandas, Mei-Xiang and Tian-Tian. For school near Washington, D.C., a field trip would allow for a 
visit to the Pandas. 

Slides 7 & 8. 1979: 

7. "Normalization of Relations" 

8. "Deng Xiao-ping” 

Lesson: 

On January 1, 1979, President Jimmy Carter of the Unites States announced that the U.S. was 
granting formal diplomatic recognition to the People's Republic of China, thereby "normalizing" 
relations. What did this mean? 

Have students read "President Carter's Statement on Normalization of Relations with China", and 
the "Texts of statements from U.S., China and Taiwan. What do these say about the new 
relationship? 

Beside the U.S. and China, what other country was affected directly by this action? 

How did this impact relations between the U.S. and China? What new developments could this 
offer? 

Shortly after this, Deng Xiao-ping, of China visited the United States. How was his visit received? 
In discussing Deng Xiao-ping, his role in promoting economic reforms in China can also be 
examined. Deng Xiao-ping, who died in 1997, is credited with opening China by putting into place 
his own policies for the economic development of China. He engineered important reforms in 
almost all aspects of China's political and economic life. Recently, The Tiananmen Papers, a book 
on the Chinese government response to the Tian’anmen Square demonstration, has been prublished 
in the United States and places responsibility for a military response with Deng. A question to 
consider is “how does this juxtapose with his image as a reformer?” 
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Further Research: 

• Students may wish to do further research on the process of "normalization". This may also be a 
good time to discuss Taiwan and its relationship with the United States and China, although this 
topic is covered later in this plan. 

• Students may also wish to do research on Deng Xiao-ping. What was his role in Mao’s government 
and in the revolution? What reform policies did he initiate/ what were the short-term ands long- 
term implications of these policies? A website for students to consider in researching Deng is 
http://www.who2.com/dengxiaoping.html 

SUdes 9 & 10. 

9. “1980-2001: “Educational Diplomacy -Chinese Students and Scholars in the U.S.” 

10. “1980-2001: "Educational Diplomacy (2) -U.S. Students and Scholars in China.” 



Lesson 

• Shortly after normalization of relations, educational exchange programs began between China and 
the United Sates. Initially only a small stream of students participated in these exchanges, which 
were usually government-sponsored. Today, while such official exchange programs as the 
Fulbright-Hays Program continue to sponsor students and scholars, there is a free flow of individual 
students traveling in both directions. The number of Chinese students in the United States has 
exploded in the past twenty years. Students can do research on how many students and scholars 
from China are studying in the United States. [According to the most recent statistics published in 
Open Doors, an annual report on international education published by the Institute of International 
Education, there were 54,466 Chinese students and 13,229 scholars in the United States in 2000. 
(http://www.opendoorsweb.org/index.htmn i 



Further Research and Discussion: 

• Students can discuss what impact educational diplomacy is having on U.S. - China relations. What 
are the benefits and drawbacks of educational exchanges? 

• Many Americans decry the fact that many Chinese students and scholars stay in the United States 
after completing studies, thus taking jobs away from Americans. Is this a problem? What jobs so 
these students and scholars take? 

• Have a “cultural consultant” come to the classroom and explain why s/he came to the U.S. to study. 

• Go to the library site of Open Doors (http://www.opendoorsweb.org/librarv.htm) to learn more 
about the economic impact of international students in the U.S. and why students study here. 

Slides 11 «& 12. 1989: 

11. "Tian'anmen Square, Princess of Democracy" 

12. "Tian'anmen Square" 



Lesson: 

• In the Springl 989, students from Beijing universities began a series of demonstrations to honor the 
memory of Hu Yaobang, who had recently died. The demonstrations continued through May and 
students began to call for political changes. On June 3 and 4, 1989, the Chinese Army was called in 
to end the demonstrations resulting in hundreds of people being killed and wounded. In the 
aftermath, U.S. - China relations were seriously put on hold and challenged. It was not until 
Presidents Clinton and Jiang came into office that progress was made again in U.S. -China relations. 

• Recent publication of The Tian ’anmen Papers has provided some new insights on how the military 
action was approved, although the Chinese government has disavowed their authenticity. Have 
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students research this event and the aftermath. Students can compare this demonstration and the 
Chinese response to similar event in the United States. Does the U.S. have similar events that 
compare in any way to what occurred at Tian’anmen Square? How are these similar or different? 

• Also students can research and discuss the significance of the location where the demonstrations 
were held. Why was Tian’anmen Square chosen? What is the importance of the square in Chinese 
history? 

Slide 13. 1997: 1992- 2000 "Presidents Clinton and Jiang" 

Lesson: 

• From 1992 through 2000, Bill Clinton and Jiang Zemin have served as presidents of their countries. 
In 1997 and 1998, Presidents Jiang and Clinton exchanged visits. During their tenure as leaders, 
much progress has been made in U.S. -China relations. Today, while many issues of disagreement 
remain the United States has a very visible presence in China and both China and the United States 
have dedicated themselves to a continuing dialogue. 

• Discuss Mr. Clinton’s trip to China. Read his remarks to the students at Beinjing University in the 
reading packet. Students can view the trip at the web site. 

http://wwwwhitehouse.govAVH/New/China) and see what President Clinton and the First Family 
did during their trip to China. 

• Discuss what changes took place in U.S. - China relations during President Clinton’s presidency. 

• Students can also examine the changes that have occurred in China during President Jiang’s visit. 
Read his views on U.S.- China relations in the reading packet, and what his thoughts are on such 
topics as Human Rights and Taiwan. 

Further Research: 

• During this period, in July, 1997, China took control over Hong Kong, and in October 1999, China 
celebrated its 50*'’ anniversary. Students may wish to research these events and their significance. 
Another research topic might be the history of the civil war leading to the founding of the PRC. 

Slide 14 & 15. 

14. 1999: "NATO Bombs Chinese Embassy in Yugoslavia" 

15. 1999: "Chinese Students Stage Protests at U.S. Embassy in Beijing" 

Lesson: 

• In May 1999, NATO planes, which were bombing Yugoslavia during the Kosovo campaign, 
dropped bombs on the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade. President Clinton and NATO claimed it was 
an accident, based on erroneous maps that showed a warehouse on that location. President Jiang 
said it was not a mistake and the Chinese strongly protested to Washington and in the United 
Nations. In Beijing, students staged protests and laid siege to the U.S. Embassy, throwing rocks and 
marching for four days. U.S. Consulates and Embassies in other locations in China and around the 
world were also scenes of protests. 

• Have students research and discuss this incident. Was it an accident? There was no break in U.S. — 
China relations. What does this say about the strength of relationship? 
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SUde 16. 2000: "PNTR Passes" 

Slides 18, 19, and 20. "U.S. in China” 

18. “U.S. in China: Windows Opens in China" 

19. "U.S. in China: McChina" 

20. "U.S. in China: Cola Wars in China" 



Lessons: 

• Even before the passage of PNTR (Permanent Normal Trade Relations) with China, American 
companies were making their presence known in China. Now, American corporations are poised to 
take advantage of the open markets in China. McDonalds, Kentucky Fried Chicken and other fast 
food franchises are expanding throughout China. Windows, Sun and Intel are among the hi-tech 
companies with major investments in China. Cosmetics and clothing for women are being 
represented by Estee Lauder and Nine West to mention just a couple of U.S. companies. Nike and 
New Balance have made a strong presence in China and Coca-Cola and Pepsi Cola are waging a 
China version of “cola wars”. 

• Discuss the implications of PNTR and why it is such a controversial issue. Who supported it and 
who opposed it in the United States? Why? What are the implications of PNTR in China? Why 
were “pro-democratic” forces in China so supportive of PNTR? 

• Read the article in the packet on “Cola Wars” and “Passage of PNTR” for information. Have 
students contact U.S. companies that are doing business in China to request information about their 
China plans and how China’s laws and culture affect the way they conduct business to what they are 
doing. 

• Possibly view “Dances with the Dragon” for further insights on these topics and have students 
discuss. 

Slide 21 and 22 "U.S. - China Issues 

21. “U.S. China Issues: Taiwan” 

22. "U.S. - China Issues: Taiwan - 'One China' or 'Two Chinas'" 



Lesson: 

• There are many issues to be resolved between the United States and China. Perhaps the foremost is 
status of Taiwan. This has been an issue since the PRC was founded in 1949. These two slides are 
pictures of two Taiwanese leaders - Chiang Kai-shek, Taiwan’s first President and Chen Shui-bian, 
the current President of Taiwan. 

• How does Taiwan affect U.S. China relations? The “Shanghai Communique” recognized that the 
U.S. and China could agree to disagree on the Taiwan issue - but can this last indefinitely? 

• China holds firmly to a “One China Policy”. Discuss this with students. What does this mean? 

What are its implications - for Taiwan; for U.S. - China relations? 

• Today, Chen Shui-bian has suggested that China should not view Taiwan as part of Mainland China 
but has stopped short of calling for full independence. How does the Beijing government respond 
to this? 

• The U.S. has military and strategic defense agreements with Taiwan and a promise to defend 
Taiwan if China attacks. How does this agreement affect U.S. - China relations? 

Further Research: 

• Students can do further research on a number of issues related to Taiwan, including Chiang Kai- 
shek and the history of Taiwan. Students may also wish to learn more about Taiwan in the process. 
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Many Taiwanese students also are studjdng in the U.S. While down 5.8% from 1999, there still are 
29,234 Taiwanese students in the U.S., the fifth largest group according to the Open Doors report. 
(http://www.ODendoorsweb.org/Lead%20Stories/intemational studs.htm) . You may wish to have a 
Taiwanese student come to your class as a “cultural consultant” to talk about Taiwan. 

Slide 23 - 25. U.S. - China Issues 

23. “U.S. - China Issues: Tibet” 

24. “U.S. - China Issues: Human Rights” 

25. “U.S. - China Issues: Copyright and Intellectual Property Laws " 

Lesson: 

In addition to Taiwan, there are many other issues that remain unresolved between the United States 

and China. Tibet, Human Rights, and Copyright and Intellectual Property issues are just a few. 

• Tibet: have students research and discuss the history of China in Tibet. The Chinese claim that 
Tibet has always been a part of China and respect Tibet as an autonomous - but not independent - 
region. What does this mean? What is China’s response to the Dalai Lama who calls for Tibet to 
be recognized as an independent country? What is the American feeling about this issue? 

• Human Rights: Next to Taiwan, this is probably the biggest problem facing U.S. - China 
Relations. President Jiang Zemin says that China’s internal affairs are no one’s business but their 
own and that the United States should take care of their own human rights problems. President 
Clinton spoke strongly on behalf of human rights during his speeches in China in 1998 and this 
theme has been reiterated frequently. The issue of Human Rights weighed heavily in the PNTR 
debate. The Tian’anmen Square situation only highlighted this issue and in recent years many 
dissidents like Harry Wu, Wang Dan, among others have been placed into the international 
spotlight, and raised questions about human rights in China. There are many resources to examine 
about Human Rights - Amnesty International, Human Rights in China, among others - and students 
can do research on these. 

• While not simply a U.S. - China issue, women’s rights is another topic which students may wish to 
explore. Mao said that “women hold up half the sky” but today many women in China feel that 
they are not being given credit or reward due their status as equals. In 1995, First Lady Hillary 
Clinton spoke to the United Nations Women’s Conference and called for sweeping changes in the 
way China treats women. Many women in China received this call favorably but they see change 
coming slowly. During the Fulbright seminar, we heard a great deal about the status of women in 
China. Some of this year’s participants were researching projects on women in China and 
curriculum projects from earlier Fulbrighters are in ERIC. These maybe worth examining for 
lesson plans. 

• Copyright and Intellectual Property issues also are a problem for U.S. - China relations. The 
United States and China have differing views on the intellectual property laws and while there has 
been a crackdown of sorts in China on pirating of movies, CD’s, copyrights, etc., there remains 
much to be resolved. Students can research and discuss this issue. What is at issue here and why is 
this important? Are the similar issues in the United States? What impact will developments like 
NAPSTER and the Internet do to intellectual property and copyright laws - in the U.S. and China? 
How do students view this? 
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Slides 26-29: “Chinese History” 

26. "Chinese History: The Great Wall of China" 

27. "Chinese History: The Terra Cotta Warriors” 

28. "Chinese History: Confucius” 

29. "Chinese History: The Forbidden Palace" 

Lesson: 

• See notes on Slide 2. 

Slide 30. 2000: " Educational Diplomacy (3) - U.S Fulbrighter at the Great Wall"- 

Lesson 

• This slide shows me standing on the Great Wall of China. The lesson here is that the world is 
forever changing an unpredictable. History changed as a result of “Ping Pong Diplomacy”. There 
have been many results of this - one being that 29 years after the U.S. Table Tennis Team first went 
to China, I followed in their footsteps and walked along the Great Wall of China. Among the 
lessons to be learned from this is that we should strive to be open to opportunities and change. It 
makes life a little more uncertain at times, but also more enjoyable. The seminar in China was a 
highlight of my life. I learned a great deal about China, U.S. - China relations and myself as a 
result; I also made many new friends who enriched my life. I am looking forward to teaching the 
course I have developed on U.S. - China Relations and returning some day to China. I also hope 
this project provides teachers and students with some valuable ideas for studying about China and 
U.S.-China Relations. 
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“How Ping Pong 
Helped Open Windows™ 
in China” 

Images Depicting the History 
of U.S. - Relations 
Since 1970 

KcnKth B Eheic FBlhrijhi-lliji Sunancr SemiiMTCBmciila* Rc^on. Jiaiaty ZOOl 



Ping Pong Diplomacy 



In April, 1971, the U.S. 
Table Tennis Team visited 
China at the invitation of 
Chou En Lai. This visit 
started China and the 
United States toward 
establishing diplomatic • 
relations 





Nixon and Mao meet in China 

In February, 1972, 

President Richard 
Nixon visited China 
to meet with Mao 
Tze-tung. This event 
was a seminal 
moment in Sino- 
American Relations. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Henry JGssinger and Chou En-lai 

Henry Kissinger and Chou En-lai played pivotal roles 
in ensuring that early 
U.S.- China initiatives 
established a positive 
tone. Their work on the 
Shanghai Communique " 
allowed for the United 
States and China to agree 
to disagree, yet move forward 




1979: Normalization of Relations 



On January 1, 1979, President Jimmy Carter 
announced normalization of relations between the 
U.S. and China. Later pirr’ 
that year, Deng Xiao-ping ^ 
visited the United States; 
the first Chinese leader to 
make a state visit to the 
United States. 




Panda Diplomacy, 1972 


In April, 1972, Hsing-Hsing 
and Ling-Ling arrived at the 
National Zoo in Washington, 
DC as a gesture of goodwill in 
commemoration of President 
Nixon’s visit to China. They 
immensely helped U.S. - 
China relations 
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Deng Xiao-ping 



In the late 1970’s, 

Deng Xiao-ping moved 
China away from Mao’s 
programs with major 
economic initiatives that 
helped bring major 
reforms to China. 
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1980- 2001: Educational Exchanges: 
Chinese Students in U.S. 




June, 1989: Tian’anmen Square 


In 1980, the first Chinese 

students and scholars f|f - - 5!^ 

enrolled in U.S. colleges 

and universities. Today, 

many are helping to 

improve U. S . - China sifjj I 

relations. 
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Tian-anmen Square. 
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1980-2001: Educational Exchanges: 
U.S. Students and Scholars in China 



Since 1980, U.S. students 
and scholars have studies 
in China in increasing 
numbers. The U.S. 
Government’s Fulbright 
Hays Summer Seminar 
Program sent its 1 7th 
delegation in 2000. 




Seminar 2000 at Elephant Rock Park, Guilin. 



1989:Tian’anmen Square 


Princess of Democracy 


The United States has had ; 


x", ,*• J 


major impacts on China 




“ the student demonstrations | 




at Tian’anmen Square 




included the raising of a 


HIM 


Chinese “Statue of Liberty” 


pm|^S 
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1992-2000: 

Presidents Clinton and Jiang 

Presidents Clinton and Jiang meet in China,! 998 
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1999: Students Protest at U.S. 
Embassy over NATO Bombing 

May, 1999, Chinese 
students staged protests 
and threw rocks at the 
U.S. Embassy in Beijing 
after the Chinese 
Embassy in Yugoslavia 
was bombed. 
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1999: NATO Bombs 
Chinese Embassy in Yugoslavia 

May, 7 1999; 

NATO bombs 
destroyed the 
Chinese Embassy 
in Yugoslavia. 




2000: “PTNR” 




President Clinton signed the 
PTNR into law in the Fall, 2000. 
U.S. - China trade relations have 
opened China’s doors to many 
U.S. companies and a wide 
variety of U.S. products. 
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“Panda Diplomacy 2000” 



Mei Xiang and Tian 
Tian are getting used 
To their new homes 
in Washington’s 
National Zoo 
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U.S. in China 


McChina 


McDonalds has restaurants j 




throughout China. | 


J 


There are over 50 in j 




Beijing alone, including ■ 

the biggest one in China. 
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U.S. in China 
Windows ™ in China 

Bill Gates Brings Microsoft to China 




U.S. in China: 
“Cola Wars” in China 
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U.S. China Issues: Taiwan 



In 1 949, the United States 
recognized Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in Taiwan as the 
legitimate government of 
China. Today, while formally 
recognizing the PRC as the 
China’s official government, 
the U.S. provides military and 
economic support to Taiwan. 
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U.S. - China Issues: 

Tibet 

One of the issues 
dividing China and the 
United states is the 
question of Tibet. In the 
United States, many are 
calling for China to 
recognize Tibetan 
independence 




U.S. - China Issues: Taiwan 


Chen Shui-bian is Taiwan’s first non-Nationalist 


I' 


Party president. He has 
challenged Beijing’s idea of 
1 “One China”. In January, 
2001, he stated this is not an 
issue” under Taiwan’s 
constitution.” 
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U.S. China Issues: 

Human Rights 

Human rights is still a major 
dividing issue between China 
and the United States. Chinese 
dissidents, such as Wang Dan, 
a student leader at Tian’anmen 
Square, have been the focus 
of much debate in the U.S. and 
between the two countries. 
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U.S. China Issues: 
Intellectual Property 

Coming to agreement 
on differences in 
copyright and intellectual 
property laws has been one 
of the challenges the U.S. 
and China face. 
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Chinese History; 

The Terra Cotta Warriors 



The Terra Cotta Army of 
China’s first Emperor, 
Qin Shi Huang-di, was 
discovered outside Xi’an 
in 1 974, more than 2000 
years after Qin’s reign. 
Over 8,000 individual 
statues have been found. 
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Chinese History: 

The Great Wall of China 

The Great Wall of China is one of China’s great treasures. 
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Chinese History; 
Confucius 
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Chinese History: 
The Forbidden Palace 




2000: Fulbrighter at the 
Great Wall of China 





“How Ping Pong Helped Open Windows in China** 

Images Depicting the History of United States -China Relations Since 1970 
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A Society at the Crossroads 



Q Anne F. Thurston 




Fifteen years of 
fast changes have 
left many Chinese 
uncertain of their 
future 



□ Anne F, Tliurston is a Jennings 
Randolph fellow at the United States 
Institute of Peace in Washington, E)C. 
Her recent woric. The Private life of 
Chairman Mao, written with U Zhisui, 
will be published by Random House in 
September. 



C hina is pulsing with a new re- 
frain: “I don’t want power or 
rights. I just want money." 
Ever\*one, it seems, is out to 
strike it rich. Fortunes are no^* pursued 
with the same singleminded enthusiasm 
that once characterized political cam* 
paigns against landlords and rightists or 
mass mobilizations to wipe out sparrows 
and build back 7 ard steel furnaces. Freed 
from the shackles of socialist control, a 
pent-up economic energy has been re- 
leased and the economy is roaring — 
growth has averaged 9 percent a year for 
more than a decade and hit 13 percent in 
both 1992 and 1993. 

The cliaracter of China*s economic 
growth is refleaed in the audaciously ex- 
uberant lifestyles of some young nou- 
veaux riches. Fashions among the young 
are moving from stylish to nearly out- 
landish. Privately run resDu rants are pop- 
ping up. as the Chinese say. like bamboo 
shoots after a spring rain. In Guangzhou, 
the rich and adventurous can dine on 
meals sprinkled with 24-carat gold, pre- 
sented, the manager insists, as a contribu- 
tion to the development of China’s culi- 
nar)- arts. W'hile the demonstrators in the 
spring of 19S9 had a limited repenoire of 
songs — the ’■Internationale'’ and an occa- 
sional “Ode to Joy" or “We Shall Over- 
come"— patrons at the karaoke Ixirs that 
can be found even in di.stant towns in 
Xinjiang and Tibet are belling out popu- 
lar favorites from I long Kong and Taiwan 



as well as the old tributes to Mao. O 
displays of affection are becoming C( 
monplace, as is prostitution. In the So* 
successful businessmen from the m: 
land. Hong Kong, and Taiwan are tak 
second wdves — known colloquially 
“black market wives” (heisbi furcu). 

Economically, many Chinese are dc 
well. One old friend, a W’esiern-iraii 
lawyer, recently left her VI 50/month 
at a Siaie-conirollcd company to joi: 
joint-venture firm. She is working har 
than she ever worked before, but is 
ing paid a Hong Kong lawyer's sal. 
many times her previous earnings. M 
of her extra money goes to savings 
she wants to send her children to sch' 
in the United States. Another friend 
doctor of traditional Chinese mcdici: 
has taken an extended leave from ! 
Slate-run clinic to sell construction ma 
rials in Shanghai’s thriving Pudong Nt 
Area. His business is grow.ing e.xponi 
tially. Construction materials shipped 
from the South rarely stay in his wa: 
house for longer than a day. and he 1. 
a well-used truck and several iricyt 
carts to deliver his goods. Me drives 
motorscooter, coinmunicaie.s by "PHG* 
a beeper — and reinvests almu.si eve 
penny he makes. 

Some are doing extraordinarily we 
Several years ago, a 20-year-old friend 
Beijing teamed up w ith a few colleagii 
to form a new taxi company. W ith. 



three years, .she had entered the ranks < 
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China's new niillionnires. According to 
press repons, a few years ago a 23*ycar 
old from Wenzhou siancd an airline and 
became an insianl millionaire. He now 
wears a Rolex watch, an expensive suit, 
and gold jewelry. Similarly, a young Bei- 
jing man reportedly borrowed Y2 0.000, 
purchased land-use rights in the South, 
and sold the rights to a Hong Kong de- 
veloper for V200,000. In three months, he 
made what would have taken 75 years to 
earn at his former Y200/month job in a 
Sute-run firm. 

Not everv'one is getting rich from hard 
work, however. Ever)' coastal town has 
its sior)* of the barely literate peasant, an 
early enthusiast of the stock market, who 
made millions in a matter of months. In 
Hangzhou. I watched one morning as 
several early winners drove up in expen- 
sive Western cars to spend the day in the 
trading office’s place of honor, a private 
room with sofas and refreshments. I 
wailed outside with hundreds of hopefuls 
who studied the electronic postings and 
placed their "bets' after calculating the 
day s trend. For some, playing the market 
has become a full-time occupation. 

Good and bad 

The optimism fueled by economic 
growih. concentrated as it is along China's 
coast, makes it easy to forget that under 
the philosophy of letting some gel rich 
first, life for those at the bottom is still a 
biller struggle. In his book China 's £/;n- 
roiimenta! Crisis, Vaclav Smil suggests 
that while purchasing power parity esti- 
mates put China's per capita GDP at 
$1,300 in 19SS, perhaps 100 million rural 
residents do not have enough food for a 
vigorous and healthy life. In recent years, 
excessive local taxation has be.en a persis- 
tent rural complaint, and in .some places 
the extra lax money has been used to 
construct new buildings for local officials. 
En\ ironmenial damage is extensive, and 
some of liie best farmland is being taken 
out of cultivation to build housing and 
factories. Only a quarter of China's rural 
population has access to tap water. 

Even in area.s that arc pan of China’s 
economic miracle, the good and ilie bad 
are olien mixed together, just ns Deng 
Xiaoping as.sencd that they were mixed 
together among the demonsirniors in 
Tiananmen S(|iiare in the spring of 
19H9. Major economic transitions are 



messy and unsettling in any society, and 
some of China's problems are endemic 
to any nation undergoing rapid devel- 
opment. For example, the mn.ss migra- 
tion of people from the counirv'side to 
the cit)'. informally estimated to involve 
70-100 million in China, is a trend com- 
mon to many developing countries. De- 
spite the strains these migrants place on 
c\vy sen'ices, Chinese cities do not cur- 
rently contain the sprawling slums t}*pi- 
cal of many pans of the world. 



The fear that so 
many Chinese express 
of luan, or chaos, 
reflects uncertainty 
about their place in the 
new society. 




The latest trend among China's young 
nouveoux riches is to own o dog. 

rbuto Linntr,<y ttj Atnu’ S/i7(7i.vo//->Vmg 



The phcnomeiKm of young women 
from the count aside working in factories 
for 11 (^r more hours a day is also typical 
of rapid industrialization. Chine.se assert 
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that the young laborers work voluntarily, 
earn more money in a month than they 
would in six in the count r>*side, and are 
learning new skills that will bring them 
into the modern world. But “modern" 
China is also seeing the reappearance of 
traditional social trends the communists 
had sought to wipe out. Begging, for ex- 
ample, is on the rise, and frequent reports 
of thriving businesses in the sale of 
women suggest not only that the phe- 
nomenon is growing, but that the govern- 
ment lacks the will or means to stop it. 

If China's economic surge is more 
turbulent than most, it is because the 
population, now approaching 1.2 bil- 
lion, is huge, the gap bem-een rich and 
poor is extreme, and the pace of 
change is both rapid and dramatic. Un- 
derlying the great economic boom is 
tremendous un certain a*— over whether 
and how long the new prosperity will 
last, over what will happen following 
the death of Deng Xiaoping, and over 
how society will be restructured in the 
aftermath. 

Lost values 

At the hean of the uncenainiy is a cri- 
sis in values. It is now axiomatic that few 
in China believe in Deng Xiaoping's "four 
cardinal principles' — .Marxist-Leninist 
Mao Zedong thought, the leadership of 
the Communi.si HarU'. the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and a socialist system. But 
what new values, beyond the pursuit of 
wealth, will replace the old? The fear that 
so many Chinese express of luan. or 
chaos, reflects not only unea.se over the 
possibility of \ ioleni unrest and a break- 
down of government. The fear is more 
immediate and personal than that. Many 
are uncertain about their place in the 
new society. 

Chinese values, both Confucian and 
communist, have been fundamentally 
based on :i correct ordering and hierar- 
chy of human relations. In the hierarchy 
of occujxilions, the .scholar was honored, 
the merchant and soldier .scorned. In 
Confucian China, four relations were ba- 
sic — iKiween ruler and ruled, father and 
son. husband and wife, and friend and 
friend. l;ver\one knew where he or .she 
.stood in the hierarchy, and one's place 
carrietl with it fixed siaiularil.s of how 
one iK'haved toward others ami how oth- 
ers behaved toward him. Tlui.s. in a vil- 
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noi far Irom Hcijini*. an ddciiy peas- 
am was al>!c lo sini; lo me from memory* 
ilie Icm^iliy soni» ihc villa;:crs had siini» to 
his unseen l>ride ns slie stepped from her 
sedan chair into his family's courtyard. 
The soni: introduced her to ewryone in 
her new family and to e\'er>* member of 
the village, specifS ing each one’s place in 
the hierarchy and how to treat each 
properly. 

While the communist re\’olulion over- 
turned the old hierarchies, it introduced a 
new. even more elaborate hierarchical 
structure. In communist ideology, a 
worker or poor peasant was good. Capi- 
talists, rightists, counter-revolutionaries, 
and intellectuals were bad. Being tarred 
with a ’’bad” class label could result in 
execution, labor reform, demotion, or so- 
cial ostracism, depending on where in 
the hierarchy one s label fell. Indi\ iduals 
and families with bad labels used to ex- 
pend considerable time and energy nego- 
tiating for better classifications. 

The advantage of the system, howev er 
unjust it might have appeared to tho.se 
outside China, was tiie cenainiy and .se- 
curiry it provided. Individual identiry de- 
rived from one's place in tiie hierarchy: 
in knowing one's place, one also knew 
the rules of individual behavior and 
could reasonably predict what treatment 
to expect from others. 

With China's economic reforms and 
opening to the West, the communist hier- 
archy has gone topsy-turvy. Entrepre- 
neurs, now officially celebrated, were 
maligned under both Confucianism and 
communism, and many Cbine.se, particu- 
larly intellectuals, retain a residual distrust 
of anyone who makes the pursuit of 
wealth a paramount goal, particularly 
when money is made not through pro- 
ductive activities but through trade, spec- 
ulation, or gambling on the stock market. 
A penchant for egalitarianism and simple 
jealousy (what the Chinese call "red-eye 
disease’) may also explain the continuing 
resentment toward China’s new entrepre- 
neurs. Some of the less prosperous fed 
cheated out of their share of the pic. 

Many older Chinese, in j):micular. are 
profoundly un.sellled at tlie .sight of peo- 
ple in their eatly 20s, with little education 
or training, becoming millionaires 
overnight. It does not seem right that en- 
trepreneurs — many of whom were once 



only recently relea.sed from jail — gener- 
ally earn more tlian prol'es.sors. lawyers, 
or engineers. Nor docs it seem f;iir that 
sons and claugliiers of high-ranking 
cadres should he able to lake advantage 
of llieir parents’ positions to :ini;iss per- 



Chinese used to say 
that everything that was 
not explicitly permitted 
was forbidden; now 
everything that is not 
explicitly forbidden is 
permitted. 



.sonal fonunes. “Tliat isn’t getting rich {fa- 
rr/0.’ one angry woman told me. "it’s of- 
ficial profiteering (guamiao),’ And the 
uneducated peasant who makes a for- 
tune on the stock market and drives a 
fancy car is loo strange for words. 

Rising corrupHon 

W’ith social relationships in disarray, 
the rules of behavior are in a similar stale 
of disorder. The problem is compounded 
by the rudimentary* stale of China’s legal 
system, and the determination of many to 
get around the rules that do exist. In the 
past, Chinese used to say that everyihing 
that w*as not explicitly permitted was for- 
bidden; now* everything that is not ex- 
plicitly forbidden is permitted. Thus, be- 
havior that to Western eyes appears 
corrupt may in China merely be pushing 
as clo.se to the forbidden as one dares. 

Corruption, by nature, tends lo be 
covert and is thus vexingly difficult to 
measure. But there seems little douln that 
in W’e.sicrn and Chine.se eyes alike, cor- 
ruption in China is on the rise. In recent 
months, as I sat in hotel coffees hops in 
China, I overheard negoii:uions for ilic 
sale of .stolen cars, and friend.s have told 
me of large parking lots of such cars 
guardeil by the heoj)lc’s LilKTalion Army. 
I listened lo young men on cellular 
phones engaged in pyramid scams. 



promising “investors" they will doubl 
their money. The men repay the fir: 
group of inve.siors with money caiole 
from a larger second group, and so o 
until the game breaks down. Pro.stitulio 
in Western hotels is .so oveit that .some 
limes I overheard iho.se negotiations, toe 
Outside of Hangzhou. I saw* youn 
women sitting on stools by a counir 
road motioning to passing cars. 

Though it is sometimes difficult l 
gauge just wiini constitutes corruption, e: 
pecially in a culture in w hich personal rt 
laiionships are paramount, everyon 
would agree that selling tainted hypodei 
mic needles or marketing talcum pow*d<: 
as an antibiotic is corrupt. So is the mar. 
ager of a Shanghai taxi company w*hi 
look his drivers’ salaries without pcrniif 
Sion and invested the money — unsuccess 
fully — in the stock market. The kickback 
that have to be given in order to get ban! 
loans or persuade an enterprise to d< 
business with one company rather liiai 
another are common fomis of cormptioi 
in today’s China (sec p.21). The cost c 
government banquets, where officials ea 
lavishly at taxpayer expense, wa.s offi 
cialiy calculated la.st year at V83*'S6 hillioi 
(nearly SI 3 billion at V5.8.'S1) — half lh« 
estimated cost of building the Thre« 
Gorges dam and more than llie conihine] 
annual government expenditure on edu 
cation, culture, science, and health care 

W’hile Chinese are fond of blaming cor 
ruption on Western influence — the resul 
of opening the door and letting the "ilies 
in — and compare China today to the rob 
ber baron period in the United States, tht 
more likely roots of present-day corrup 
lion are w'iihin the Chinese system itself 
Brewer Slone, a professor of political sci 
cncc at Danmouih College, makes n per 
suasive argument that olficial corruptioi 
in China today has two priiiiary sources 
The personalized rule that characterize, 
the Chinese political system, including tin 
prev.ailing patron-client relationship anc 
llie giiauxiiraug — the web of-connee 
lions — upon w hich Chine.se rely to gc 
things done is one. The .second is govern 
mem decentralization, which has pu 
more power in the hands ol greater num 
hers of local leaders, with a concomiian 
increa.se in po.ssihi lilies It»r abuse. 

The prolilein ol coriupiion ir.is growr 
since Deng Xiaoping’s trip .soulli in earlx 
1992. Although Ikijing Mill pays lip .ser- 



social misfits, unable lo gel good jobs, or 
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vice 10 llic need for :iep:ir;ition of official 
administrative duties from the pursuit of 
profit-making ventures, shrinking central 
coffers ha\ e forced government agencies 
at all levels into business. Kecjiiircd to 
earn a good portion of their own bud- 
gets. government organizations every- 
where are hunling into the fast-and-Ioose 
world of private business. 

Similarly. Deng s call for all of Chinn to 
emulnie the South has contributed to the 
spread of corruption. "Before, only offi- 
ci.als had the chance to be corrupt,” Chi- 
ne.Ne say. ".Now everyone does." 
Hciban ^ — black gangs — are springing up 
in coastal and interior China, involved in 
evervihing from fencing stolen cars, sell- 
ing drags, and running guns to organiz- 
ing prostitution rings and smuggling peo- 
ple overseas. In some cases. State 
security organs allegedly are also in- 
volved in or willing to overlook such ille- 
gal activities. A recent report in ASL-^ Inc, 
points to active im oK ement of the Peo- 
ple's Liberation .^rmy (PLO and the Pub- 
lic Securirv* Bureau (PSB) in the operation 
of Shanghai karaoke bars where gangs 
conduct business and prostitution thrives. 



Chaos and opportunity 

Some Chine.<e. particularly in the 
South, a.ssert that the lucin that We.siern 



Some Chinese hove 
begun searching for an 
olfernotive system of 
values to give meaning 
and order to their lives. 

analysis posit as one of several possibili-. 
ties following the death of Deng has al- 
ready begun. When human relationships 
have been turned upside down and al- 
most annhing goes, luan is at hand. 

Some believe that the new economic 
drive is part of the doomsday mentalin* 
typically seen in China in the waning 
years of a dynasw. As the dynasn* slides 
unpredictably toward its end,. its legiti- 
mac\’ sapped and its control slipping, un- 




certain citizens — bad and good alike — 
.struggle to grab what they can while the 
gening is good. Money has to be made 
quickly, and by any means, before chaos 
progre.sses to the point where nothing is 
possible or before order is re.stored and 
opportunities vanish. While many Chi- 
nc.se recognize that the development of 
an impartial legal system, properly re- 
spected and imposed, would establish 
new rules and thus contribute to the 
reimposiiion of order, many freewheeling 
businesspeople do not welcome the con- 
straints of a legal system. 

In the midst of the perceived hian, 
some Chinese have begun searching for 
an alternative system of values to give 
meaning and order to their lives. Many 
are sincere in their quest. But even the 
search for new vnlue.s is sometimes 
tainted by the dominant preoccupation 
with getting ricli. 

Confucianism, for e.xample. is being re- 
vived and Confucian tcmple.s arc being 
rebuilt, partly because of the jx-rcepiion 
that the economic succe.ss of Asia's 'four 
little dragons" — Taiwan. South Korea,. 
Hong Kong, and Singapore — re.sis upon 
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tlic Confiici:in cihic. Dclicvc in Confu- 
ciiinisni. tlic* rcasonini* goes, and Chinn it- 
self, the l)iggest dragon, might finally 
awake. South China, meanwhile, is see- 
ing a lUiddliist revival, and Diiddliist tem- 
ples that were once .sight-seeing stops for 
tourists are now filled with local Chinese. 
.NIany. though, are praying for pro.sperity 
and a son. niiher than enlightenment. 

Ciirisiinniiy, too. is aiiraciing converts, 
both Catholic and I’roiesiant, and Christ- 
ian churches are filled to overflowing. 
Unofficial figures put the number of 
Christians at 75 million, more than 20 
times the figure in 1949. But for some, 
the turn to Christianity has a utilitarian, 
rather than spiritual, cast. Westerners are 
Christian and wealthy. Maybe Christianity 
will make Chinese prosperous, too. 

Succession fears 

China's doomsday meninliry is linked 
to the impending death of its paramount 
but unofficial leader, Deng Xiaoping. The 
frail Deng, the last of the heroic Long 
.NIarch generation who struggled to bring 
the communists to victory*, and the last of 
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the leaders who .stqod with .^lao atop 
Tiananmen to declare llie e.stahlishmcnt 
of the People's Repul^Iic, is the thread of 
legitimacy holding Chinese togeilier. 



For Chinese and 
Westerners alike, 
this is a time of great 
danger and great 
opportunity. 

While he nearly lost his legitimac}^ after 
the events of June 19S9. he reclaimed it 
in early 1992 by reasserting the primaq* 
of economic reform and calling on all of 
China to emulate the Special Economic 
Zones of the South. 

His passing is likely to be unsettling, 
just as the deaths of Zhou Enlai and .Mao 
Zedong were in 1976. There is a tacit 
agreement between the rulers and the 
ruled in China today that in return for the 
right to pursue wealth with few con- 
straints. past aaions of Deng and his as- 
sociates, such as the decision to bring in 
the army on the night of June 3-4. 19S9, 
will not be publicly questioned. That pact 
will dissolve with Deng's passing; we can 
only speculate on how people will react. 
But Deng's death will almost necessarily, 
occasion refleaion on^whai the past 45 
years have meant, and whether so much 
human suffering, measured .in tens of. 
millions of lives, was necessary. to bring 
China to where it is today. 

China's successful young, who grew up 
after the worst of China's political cam- 
paigns, may cany few regrets about the 
past, but many in the older generation do. 
One of my friends, a Western -trained en- 
gineer. ha.s begun drinking lately. Looking 
back over liis life, he secs his edueiition 
wa.sted. llis hopes of contributing to the 
modernization of his country were 
dashed by the repeated political cam- 
paigns and the relentle.ss attacks again.st 
hisi. whicli included .several years in jail, 
llis daughters, far le.ss educated than he. 
earn many lime.s what he does. 

W'e do not yet know the e.vient of 
alienalkm among lho.se who have not 




lx.*nefiiied from the economic reforms or 
whether disaffection will eventually 
translate into political action. W'ill China's 
industrial workers begin to organize and 
take collective action aimed at better 
working conditions, shorter hours, job 
security, and higher pay? And how 
would the Communist Party respond to 
workers behaving the way Marxism says 
they should? 

Hope and anxiety 

Wlien asked what will happen in 
China following Deng's death, most Chi- 
nese have an immediate response: they 
do not know. Their greatest fear is that 
the luan that they see in the breakdown 
of orderly human relationships will 
spread — that power struggles in Beijing 
will so weaken central control that dis- 
content could become manifest in 
strikes and sporadic outbursts of vio- 
lence that will slow or stop the rapid 
growth. 

Western analysis are similarly unable -., 
to predict what ^*ill happen, and most’ ; 
suggest several scenarios are po.ssible. 
The most optimistic is the Taiwan ., 
model, in which economic growih con-'^u 
tinues relatively smoothly, accompanied 
finally by gradual political reform. 'Tlie 
most pessimistic, and probably lensr.: 
likely, is a reassertion of tight central:^, 
control over both the economy and in- 
dividual behavior while the center at- 
tempts to maintain a relatively high rate 
. of economic growth. The .scenario most 
feared by people inside Chinn i.s the 
possibility of government immobiliza- 
tion and a consequent spread of htan. 

What lessons does the situation in 
China hold for Western businesspeople? 
For Chinese and Westerners alike, this is 
a time of great danger and great oppor- 
tunity. Ju.st a.s the good and the bad are 
mixed together in economic reform, so 
arc they represented in the foreigners 
who come to make their fortunes in 
China. Hie rule.s uf hehavit^r are differ- 
ent in China, and little can )>e done 
witiiout a Web of close personal eonnec- 
lions and the support ol government of- 
ficial.s. Hut gelling to know and under- 
stand business eountcrpari.s and 
ticveloping nuiiual lru.<l ncec.s.sari!y a 
lengthy proee.ss, especially during :i 
period (»f great transition. ^ 
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U.S. policy toward China is likely to become a major foreign policy issue in'- 
this, the Y2K election year. There is nothing unusual about this: directly or 
indirectly, China policy has been an issue in the elections of 1948, 1952, 1960. 1964. 
1968, 1980, and 1992. To debate our relations with China is the nonn in our 
political process, nor the exception. This is because few countries have captured 
America’s attention more completely than China; and few relationships have been 
more volatile or more difficult to manage. 

This year, the debate appears to be revolving around two broad issues — as 
well as a host of specific ones. The two broad issues are: 

• How should we define our relationship witli China? What kind of 
country is it? What kind of dealings can we appropriately have wiUr 
Beijing? 



• How .should we promote our interests witli China? What approaches 
will be most effective? What kind of strategy slrould we adopt toward 
Beijing? 



Defining the relationship 

Idle two main presidential candidates - A1 Gore and George W. Bush - have 
already presented different views on how to define the U.S. -China relationship. 

The Gore campaign will presumably defend the Clinton Admini.stratioiTs vision of a 
"constructive strategic partnership" with China. George W. Bush, in conU'ast, 
regularly says that he regards China as a strategic competitor, not a strategic partner. 

To a significant degree, tire two candidates are talking' past each other on this 
point. The Clinton Administration never declared that China is already a strategic 
paitner of the United States. Rather, in the joint statement issued at the end of Jiant^ 
Zemin's visit to Washington in 1997, the two sides agreed to "build toward” such a"" 
relationship - leaving die constructive strategic partnership as a goal to be pursued 
not a tact to be celebrated. Tt is one of the many mysteries of this Administration’s 
public diplomacy that it persistently allows its critics to mischaracierize this crucial 
aspect of its policy. 

Still, despite this imponant qualification, tliere is a real difference here. One 
candidate, reflecting the views of one group of American China .specialists, believes 
that American and Chinese interests diverge to the point that competition, or even 
conflict, is inevitable. Another candidate, and another group of China specialists, 
belicve.s that the two sides share enough conunon interests that a cooperative 
relationship - if not a particularly warm one - is still conceivable. 
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BoUi sides in this debate invoke influential theories of international politics to 
support their views. The pessimists portray China as a rising power, and warn that .. 
there is a strong likelLliood of a clash of ambitions between a rising power like China 
and a status quo power like the United States. They also argue that, if China remains 
an authoritarian system, or even if it begins a program of democratic political reform, 
it is likely to experience a rise of nationalism that will make its international behavior 
far less cooperative, especially on sensitive issues like Taiwan. 

In contrast, the optimists invoke the processes of interdependence and 
globalization. They note that, for two decades, China has been embarked on a 
program of reform and opening tlrat is tying it inextricably into the international 
economy, and that its commitment to joining the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
will make those connections even broader and deeper. This, in turn, aives both the 
government in Beijing and businc.ss interests across the counti7 a powerful stake in 
maintaining the international commercial relationships that will keep the economy 
humming, businesses profitable, and ordinary citizens satisfied. The optimists also 
point out that China has, in the post-Mao era, been willing to join a wide range of 
international regimes and organizations — including those that its leaders previously 
denounced as illegitimate. These, in turn, provide binding rules tliat, to some degree. 
China will be obliged to honor if it wishes to be a respected member of tlie 
international community. 

So who is 'Tiglit" - the optimists or the pessimists? Those who hold to 
theories of realpolitik. or those who believe in liberal theories of international affairs? 
Those who smess the power of nationalism, or those who believe in the power of 
interdependence? The fact is that they are both right, at least to a degree. Today, the 
U.S. -China relationship contains elements of both cooperation, competition, and 
potential conflict. And looking ahead, there are positive trends that promote 
competition, and negative trends that may give rise to conflict. 



Thus, U.S. -China relations are virtually impossible to summarize in a sinslc 
word or pluase, whether "partner" or "competitor." About ten years ago, I became 
notorious in China for describing U.S. -China relations at that time as "neither friend 
nor foe." Today, T might modify that description lo say that the two countries arc 
both potential friends and potential foes — and everything in between. 

One possibility that is not in tire cards, however, is an alliance, or even a 
quasi-alliance, between the two countries. We have no common enemy, as we did in 
the lattei part of the Cold ^Va^. \Ve have no mutual security commitment, cither tacit 
or formal. Nor do we share enough values to support that kind of relationship. The 
unlikelihood of a U.S. -China alliance enables critics of the Clinton Administration to 
mischaracterize its China policy in a second way - by portraying the concept of a 
"constructive strategic partnership" as tantamount to an alliance because of ii.s 
inclusion of the ambiguous word ".strategic." Once again, it i.s one of the failinc-s of 
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the Clinton Administration’s public diplomacy that it allows the critics to present this 
mischaracterization without any refutation. 

But if we are not about to form an alliance with China, that still leaves open 
many other possible relationships. Depending on what a.spect one examines, the 
U.S. -China relationship can be located at viituaJJy every other point along the 
spectrum from cooperation to conflict. 

The worrisome fact is that our two countries are indeed potential adversaries, 
both militarily and politically. It is conceivable, although not especially likely, that 
we could engage in military conflict in the South China Seas, if China were to attack 
the territories or military forces of one of our friends or allies, and if we were to 
come to that country's defense. Somewhat more dangerous is the pro.spect of a 
military confrontation on the Korean peninsula, if the North began to collapse. South 
Korean and U.S. forces began to enter the territory of the DPRJC, and China 
intervened to preserve a separate buffer state along its northeast border. 

But the most probable cause for confrontation would be, of course, Taiwan. 
The recent presidential elections on die island have altered the situation in both 
positive and negative ways. The good news is that the various parties in the dispute 
— China, the U.S., and the new government-elect on Taiwan - increasingly agree that 
a formal declaration of independence by the island is neither nccc.s.sary nor desirable. 
The bad news is that, as the issue increasingly changes from independence to 
unification, the gap between Taiwan and the mainland i.s widening. People on Taiwan 
are increasingly unwilling io commit themselves to unification as the prc-dctcrmincd 
outcome of any negotiation with die mainland. The government in Beijing seems to 
believe that the use of force is as useful an instrument for compelling unification as it 
is for deterring independence. And the U.S. is. correctly, committed to helping • 
Taiwan defend itself from an attempt by Beijing to impose its v/ill unilaterally. That 
i.s w'hy the Taiwan issue could, indeed, once again be the cause of a militaiy 
confrontation between the United States and China. 



Moreover, from the Cliinese perspecds'e. our two countries arc not simpl}' 
potential military adversaries, but are already political adversaries. There is a widely- 
shared view in China, dating from die early 1990s, that the U.S. has liosdle intendons 
toward China. In this view, the U.S. feels threatened by the rise of Chinese power. 
The U.S. wants to keep China v,'eak and prevent its rise as a major power, tlirougli a 
triple policy of "containment, subversion, and fragmentation. " The American 
bombing of the Chine.se embassy in Belgrade was widely seen in China as a symbol 
of this aspect of U.S. policy - just us the brutal Chinese suppre.ssion of the anti- 
government demonstrations in the spring of 1989 was viewed in the U.S. as 
emblematic of the repressive features of Chinese domestic policies. 
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Bui despite these tendencies toward an adversarial relationship, the United 
States and China arc simultaneously collaborators on other dimensions. We are, to. 
begin with, significant economic parmers. The trade and investment relations 
between tire two sides are extensive, and will become even greater as China enters the 
WTO. In general, these relationships are mutually beneficial, even though particular 
interests in each country will be hurt by the economic relocations and adjustments 
caused by flows of goods and capital. These mutually beneficial economic relations 
give the two countries a major stahe in a stable bilateral relationship. 

Cliina and the U.S. also collaborate strategically to some degree. In 
particular, wc arc working together to defuse the situation on the Korean peninsula. 

To be sure, some in the U.S. would like North Korea to collapse, w'hilc most in 
China want to preserve it as a separate buffer state. Our iw'o govermnenls have also 
differed from time to time on the most appropriate strategics and tactics to employ 
toward Pyongyang. But the fact remains that neither of us w-anis the resumption of 
armed conflict on the peninsula, and that both governments want to encourage Nonh 
Korea to launch a long-overdue program of economic reform, political liberalization, 
and commercial interdependence with the rest of the world. 



China and the U.S. could also be partners in other areas, particularly the 
managcmeni of transnational issue?. One of the most promising trends of the last 
several years has been the gradual convergence of Chinese and American views on 
die undesirability not only of tran.snational crime and terrorism, but also on the 
dangers of environmental pollution and the proliferation of w-capons of mass 
destruction. So far, our collaboration is more tacit than active, but it could provide 
the basis for a stable and productive relationship. 

Somewhere near the midpoint of the spectrum between condici and 
cooperation, China and the U.S. are also competitors, again in bodi the straie^’ic and 
economic realms. Economically, the modernization of the Chinese economy dirough 
a .Stratep of integration with the rest of the world will make Chinese products more 
competitive with American goods, on both Chinese, American, and third countiy 
markets. Strategically, we presently have divergent visions of international norms, 
and are competing for support in the international marketplace of ideas. Our tw'o ' 
countries define human rights very differently. We place different decrees of 
emphasis on die concept of national sovereignty. We therefore have different 
altitudes toward humanitarian intervention. We also will differ with China, as widi 
other developing countries, as we work to establish labor and environmental standards 
in the next round of the WTO negotiations. And Beijing and Washington have 
different views of the suitability of military alliances in the post-Cold War world. 

So, China and the U.S. are simultaneously paiiners, competitors, and potential 
adversaries. In this sense, both those who describe our relationship as a "strategic 
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partnership" and Uiose who characterize our interactions as 
partially right, and partially wrong. 



"strategic compciition" 



are 



“rapfcx, 1 believe that the 

sh^be mT'i?,'”" i" ^<=>“>8 that our so.al for the future 

Should be to build toward a constructive strategic partnership with China Clearlv 

UiM would be preferable to strategic competition, let alone to suategic enmity. 

This is not to say that the task will be easy; even less is it to say Uiat the 

forTIwl'T d “f sreat vision and statesmanship 

I J “'er trade. Taiwan, and 

human rights, and a host ot other issues, their people would be better served bv a 
cooperative relationship than by an adversarial one. 



Defining a strarepv 

ele-.i„„?“ “a'”, 'his year’s presidential 

eleaions. _ what kind ot strategy is appropriate to our relationship with China^ The 

challenge ts not only to devise a strategy that is well-suited to the complexities of the 

d rectiom^Lf “ U.S.-China relations in tlie 

dnecnous that we would prefer. Just as we have been offered a false choice between 

partn.r.ship and competition,” so too have we often been presented with the 
rmsleadmg aliernaiive.s of "engagement" and "containment." 

_ I think it is increasingly well understood that each of these aJternativcs is 
seriously flawed. "Engagement" simply implies that we should be dealing with the 
Chinese on a regular and proactive basis, radier than ignoring them or tryino to 
isolate tliem. In that sense, the Clinton .Administration’s decision to adopt the policy 
of comprehensive engagement" in late 1993 w'as a wise alternative to its previLs ' 
exclusive focus on human righis and its refusal to engage in high level dialocrue with 
Chinese leaders until the human rights situation had improved. But to'say that we 
should "engage" with the Chinese begs a host of other questions. ^Vha sh^u d 2 

rhfn? tv --regies should our engagemenrwitr 

w!V it'or wh^^^^^ cooperate 



P.rlv r m\v V course, drawn from the rhetoric of the 

T?n V tK . Vf ■ ^ appropriate as a strategy for dealing with a Soviet 

Umon that did not accept economic interdependence with the West and aoDeared to 

mc:„"f"*f u„ ideologically.onen,cd impire^r^biiry 

wlT h. w °t' w “■ «t=nsively iraertlependent 

Too l 1' 'i T "w “"d Ihe Soutl, China 

^Cds; appear to have miliiary ambitious against its neighbors. Not only is 
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containmenc ilierefore inappropriate as a way for the U.S. to deal with China, but it 
would be opposed by America’s allies in tlic region, whose support would be’ 
necessary for its Lmplcmeniaiion. 

Wise policy analysts have, therefore, looked for an alternative to both the 
vague policy of engagement and the inappropriate policy of containment. Too often 
however, they have tended to see these two strategies as opposite approaches that can 
be somehow blended or compromised, and have developed such neologisms as 
"constrainment" and ''congagement" to describe the resulung mix. But in fact, 
engagement and containment do not lie at opposite ends of the same spectrum.’ The- 
opposite of engagement is not containment, but rather disengagement: a refusal to 
participate in the normal range of economic, diplomatic, and social exchanges wiUi 
China. The opposite of containment is not engagement, but appeasement; the 
anempt to deal with an ambitious rising power not by rejecting its . demands but by 
trying to accommodate Uicm. We are, tliercfore, talking about two distinct’ 
dimensions of policy here, not just one. 

But this realization will still not produce an adequate policy. We need to 
consider more dimensions to policy than simply whether to ignore China or m enea^e 
It, whether to appease China or to contain it. Given tlie complexity of our ' ° 
relationship with China, given our desire not simply to accept that complexity but to 
piomotc cooperation, and given the uncenainties as to whether or not we can succeed, 
our str^[v,^y must be multi-iaceted in a way that is hard to summarize in a sin<^le 
word, neologism or not. ” ^ 

Lee me sugge.st the following elements that I think should be pans of Uiat 
multi-faceted policy: 

• Reassurance. We need to reassure China - and here I am refervin^- even 
more to the Chinc.se people tlian their leaders - that we wish them well We 
need to convince them that wc are not dying to keep them down, but would 
welcome their success. We are not trying to exclude them from ’the 
international community, but to integrate tliem into it. We favor political 
reform and respect for human rights, but we arc not tryhiig to promote 
instability or chaos in China. We want to see a peaceful and mutually 
agreeable solution to the Taiwan quesuon. but would endorse unification if that 
us indeed the solution that emerges from such a process. We will maintain our 
alliance with Japan, but that alliance is not targeted against China. Most 
basically, uc want a cooperative rclaiionsliip - indeed (dare I .say it*>) we want 
a constructive strategic pannership - with the prosperous, democratic just 

and stable China that we hope will emerge after a few more decades of oro’wth 
and reform. ° 
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• Integration. As just noted, we want to funher integrate China into die 
international community. This means far more than just "engagement" in 
bilateral dialogue with China. It means bringing China into ruJes-based 
international regimes and institutions. China has made great strides in that 
direetion. It has subseribed to most ol the major non-proliferation regunes, 
including the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. It has now signed both of the major international 
covenants on human rights. It is becoming part of the international 
environmental regime. The conclusion of tlie process of bringing China into 
the World Trade Organization - which sliould be seen not as a "club" of 
liberal democracies, but as the rules-based regime that governs international 
trade and investment - would be further progress along these lines. 

• Enforcement. As China joins international regimes and institutions, we and 
the rest of the international community have the right to expect Greater 
compliance with them. This is not to say that China’s performance will be 
perfect, just as Europe s and America s is not. But Beijing should clearly 
evince a willingness to conform with its international obligations. In turn, 
promoting that compliance can be seen as a kind of enforcement of 
international norms. Sometimes this can be done through international 
mechanisms, such as the dispute-resolution mechanisms of the WTO 
Sometimes it will involve economic sanctions by like-minded countries. 
Sometimes it will involve criticism of China’s conduct in international fora. 
Defining the appropriate response to violations of international norms and laws 
will always be a challenge. But it will be more effective if it is clearly 
portrayed as upholding multilateral international obligations that China has 
undertaken, rather Uian as imposing unilateral American preferences on 
Beijing. 

• Cooperation. Wc should show a sincere willingness to work together with 
China - not only to advance common interests, but also to narrow'^differences 
on both bilaieral and multilateral issues. Without comprumisins nur interest in 
die full range of human rights, and without refraining from criticizing China's 
shortcomings in the appropriate ways, we can still work with China to promote 
some aspects of human rights, especially poverty alleviation, the rule of law 
admimstraiive refonn, and other aspects of good governance. We can also try 
to narrow our differences on the emerging issues in the international 
community, especially the conditions under which humanitarian intervention is 
an appropriate response to severe internal problems in third countries. 

• Strength. If we arc to deter China from challenging vital American 
interests. let alone to prevail in any confrontation, we must remain strong. 

Our Chinese colleagues frequently tell us that China feels less able to 
challenge America's iniernaiional leadership today than it did several years ago 
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because of America’s self-evident strengili. Chinese analysis are concluding 
that the world is not becoming multipolar as quickly as they once believed, 
and that China therefore has little choice but to work within the present 
international order led by the United States. Frankly, that change in Chinese 
calculations is a welcome development from the American perspective. But 
we should learn from Chinese strategists that national strength must be 
comprehensive; we must remain strong not just militarily but also politically 
and economically as well. 

• Wisdom. Thus, if we are to deter China from challenging vital American 
interests, we must also maintain sound alliances and partnerships witli out- 
friends, especially in Asia. This requires that w-e manage our other key 
bilateral relationships, especially with Japan, in a more consultative manner. 
It also is another argument lor welcoming China into the WTO. as any other 
policy would not attract much sympathy or suppon elsewhere in Asia. 
Similarly, if we wish to integrate China into an international community in 
which the U.S. plays a leading role, then the rules of tliat community must 
embody a broad international consensus, as opposed to sirnply rcrleciing the 
interests of the United States and a few other developed countries. Creatinfr 
these kinds of legitimate international regimes will also demand less 
unilateralism and more consultation. 



• Our present relationship with China combines elements of cooperation, 
competition, and potential conflict. 

• 1-or the future, our objective should indeed be to build toward a 
constructive strategic pannership - i.e., a cooperative relationship with China. 

• That, in turn, requires a strategy with far more elements than are capmred 
by words .such as "engagement"- and "containment." It requires a blend of 
reassurance regarding our ultimate intentions with regard to China, integration 
of Cliina into the emerging international contmuniry, efforts to ensure that 
China lives up to the norms and rules of that conunuaity, and cooperation with 
China where our interests converge. 

• A successful policy toward China can also not be seen as a purely bilateral 
matter. It also requires Uiat we remain strong both economically and 
militarily, that we maintain close relations with friends and allies, and above 



Summary 



In short: 
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all that we exercise our intemaiional responsibilities with sensitivity and 
wisdom. 

None of this will guarantee a cooperative relationship with China. But if we 
do become strategic competitors, let alone strategic rivals or adversaries, I want 
future generations of historians to say that tlie responsibility for tliat tragic outcome 
rested not with the United States, but with China. 
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after China’s civil war ended, 
a former Lz/g magazine 
correspondent who 
witnessed it revisits four cities 
conquered by Mao’s 
peasant army He found 
a country transformed— at 
least as much by capitalism 
as by communism. 

by Roy Rowan 

.olor photocraphs b>' FRITZ HOFFNLA.N'N— NET\\'ORK 
Blad-.-Eni- A hite phoios7aphs by JACK 3IRNS— LIFE NLAG.AZIKE 




Shenyang 

Communist conquerors, in bronze, form a back- 
round for teenagers (left), \\ hose energy is a far 
cry from the sadness ofa young evacuee in 194S. 




On s blustery October dsyfi\’e decades ago, Ma 

Zedong proclaimed, “China has stood up/’ Thus besan the Peo 
pie’s Republic of China. 

From 1945 to 1949, as a transportation officer for the Unitet 
Nations in central China and then as a correspondent for Lif 
magazine, I witnessed much of China’s civil war. During most o 
that time, the Nationalists, led by Chiang Kai-shek, clung to th: 
big population centers, while the Communists, led by Mao, infd 
trated the countryside, Mao boasted that eventually the citie: 
would “fall like ripe melons.” Starting in late 194S, his prophec} 
came true: Chiang s four Nationalist strongholds — Shenyang (ther 
known as Mukden), Xuzhou, Tai\"uan, and Nanjing — all fell. 

I was in the four cities while they were under siese: Few peo- 
ple, Chinese or foreign, saw as much as I did of this awful con- 
flict that brought death and suffering to millions of Chinese. The 
war was terrible to witness. But for me that period also began a 
lifelong connection to China in particular and to Asia in general. 

China in the 1940s was an exasperating place. Transportation 
and communication were primitive. Most roads were ruts worn 
into existence by a 2,000-year procession of wheelbarrows and 
mule carts. ^Vith patience and shouting, you might get through on 
the phone to Nanjing or Beijing. But calling any other city, par- 
ticularly those under siege, was like trying to telephone Mars. The 
only way to find out what was going on was to hitch rides with the 
Civil .Air Transport planes piloted by General Claire Chennauli’s 
former Flying Tigers. Their destina- 
tions and cargo depended on the vicis- 
situdes of the war. On one flight it was 
63 Trappist monks accompanied by 
eight cows. On another it was 200 or- 
phans being flown out of harm’s way. 

Landing on the hacked-out dirt 
runways, sometimes with the fat- 
bcllied C-46s loaded to the ceiling 
w iih high explosives, w as more than a 
little unnerving. It was on one such 
flight that I happened to land in Shen- 
yang just as it was falling to the 
Communists — and so was the only 



Xuzhou 

A stoic woman 
refused to flee 
when soldiers 
occupied her vil- 
lage. A current 
resident, on 
seeing the photo, 
said, ‘That’s my 
grandmother!” 
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lorejcn correspondeni present to report on that turning point. 

0\*er the past oO years I've often wondered how Shemang and 
ir.e o-rter three cjiies fared under Mao and his successors. During 
i.'.e wir Mao had written a poem describing how Genghis Khan 
and China $ early rulers were uncultured. "These men belong to 
:.“e past, he wrote. "Only today are there nien of feeling."’ The 
Great Helntsrnan may ha\ e been a man of feeling, but lie 'vas also 
as tough and n rannical as any emperor. Mao consolidated his 
pOAcr in brutal fashion, killing or destroying millions of cla.ss cn- 
erv.ics. Then there was -he Great Leap Forward of the late 1950s. 
in -vhicn tens of millions starved; the Hundred Flowers Cam- 
paign. which decimated intellectual life; and the decade-long Cul- 
tural Rc^o!ution. which brought China to tlie edee of chaos. 

Sm.cc t)ic economic reform era began under Dene Xiaoping 
in 19.9. 1 had seen howcoasttil China — Beijing and Shanghai — 
it’d been tran.^sformed. But what had happened to the four fc^r- 



lion cf 6.S .miilion. Some resident ; Plowshares and swords 



mer Nationalist strongholds? Nanjing is a prominent city, but the 
other three are off the beaten path: When was the last time you 
saw an article datelined Xuzhou? I feared — or maybe hoped— 
that change had passed them by. This summer, accompanied b} 
photographer Fritz Hoffmann, I set out to rex isit the four cities 
Here is what I found. 



Shenyang — October 1948 

"This is 3 ghost city,*’ I cabled Life on a freezing autumn after 
noon w hen Communist General Lin Piao s soldiers were about it 
march in unopposed. "Freezing blasts of wind whistle down it 
broad empty ilioroughfares. Shop fronts, and even some of ih 
pillbo.xes \acated by their Nationalist machine gunners, ar 
boarded up...."’ 

Ghost city no more: From one million destitute people ihei 



obviously affluent and not 
aver.-e to being .^ecn in skin-iighi 
Ralph Lauren jeans or Gucci tics. 

Tr.'jfiic jams lock la.xis. buses, and 
bikes in a honking mishmash. 

A few lamlmarks from the 1940s remain. The lOO-fooi-hieh So- 
VKt xictorv oKlisk. erected in 1945 and topped with a Russian 
tai*.*:. iK‘wgu:nv!s the ra:hc>ad station, iisdf still a mauntt fur 
the d. 'pcraie. In l'^4.S the siaiion was jammed with civ ilians and 
^t'I.!:.i< iluir bulungings lo buy a rail ticket to safely. Today 
it duuMi t K‘fk that different, as idled wc»ikerssell their TVs and va- 
lo eke t»ui ftnvl muncy. The Tsdnu in C(v depart tnciit store 
baildang aKu Survives, but that drab .Stwiet temple to commerce is 
Q ‘-v a glitzy C hinese emporium fillcil with jewelix' and waielies. 
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Skilled workers at Caterpillar's new Xuzhou 
factory make giant excavators — a far cry 
from the production line in 1940s Taiyuan. 



bhenyang has not stood still. 
After the civil war it became a 
center of state-run heavy indus- 
tries. The city continues to rely 
on these industries, and the air is 
he: :\ y with smog, but they are no 
longer the only economic game 
in tow-n. Since 198S. with the establishment of the Economic 
and Tcchnc'logical Development Zone. Slienyang has been try- 
ing U) replace its dirt\' t*ld industries w iih clean new companies, 
i he zone s j^ristine glass-and-ccmeni j^lants represent some 54 
billion in fcucign capital, says Li ^ upinguf i!ie city's investment 
i.‘ffice. .Mo.^t of the nH»ncy Ciunes from .lapanesc, Korean, ami 
Tiiwanese tcelim'k»gv companies: there aie also a number of 
American firms, including Hewlett-Packard. IB.M, and PE 
Coip. 1 he city is beginning to sprawl, with its okl downtown 
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• lost amid the development; skyscrapers sprout cvcrj'whcre. 

One of the fastest-expanding Taiwanese firms, President, is a 
low-tccli concern that makes dehydrated soup noodles. Chou 
Ching Mao, tlic company’s president, demonstrated how a $25 
million assembly line, operated by a handful of white-smocked 
workers, can turn out 20 tons of the convenience food every day. 
Chou plans to double the size of the plant nc.xt year — but not the 
size of his bare-bones work force. That’s the problem. The new, 
mostly foreign-financed plants arc cleaner and more profitable 
than the massively overstaffed state-run factories, but they do not 
employ nearly as many people. The number of laid-off workers 
in the city, estimated at 400,000, is growing steadily. Street pro- 
tests among the jobless are common, though so far peaceful. 
Aaxious to get the unemployed back to work, or at least to keep 
them quiet, state employment agencies offer retraining classes, 
while the Workers* Cultural Palace provides such diversions as 
disco dancing — starting at dawn. 

.\fore surprising to me than the influx of big Asian corporations 
is the number of pioneering Americans. In the 1940s only a few 
.American fur traders trekked up here. Today the U.S. entre- 
preneurs are a much more diverse crowd who have come to Shen- 
yang in part because of its relative obscurity: The competition is 
less fierce than in Beijing, Shanghai, or Guangzhou, China’s most 
prosperous and cosmopolitan cities. 

Tom Kirkxvood, the 33-year-oId president of Shenyang Shaw- 
nee Cowboy Food Co., is the whirlwind manufacturer, marketer, 
and promoter of a chocolate taffy named Longhorn Bars that he 
and his S9 employees turn out by the truckload. ‘\My business 
plan was simple,” he says. ''Children love candy and cowboys. 
.And with China’s one-child policy, they rule the roost.” 

Daniel .McCort, 36, from .Atlanta, who holds a Ph.D. in business 
administration from Georgia Tech, has established a management 
trainmg center. .Miami golf pro Michael Stewart, 3S, a cousin of 
Pa}Tie Stewan, vvinner of this year’s U.S. Open, is resurrecting the 
IS-hcIe course at the palatial Shenyang Shenjing International Golf 
6: Country Club. Hartmut Ballin, 59, former manager of New 
York’s Plaza Hotel, runs the four-star, 5SS-room Traders Hotel. 

One of the most successful .American-run ventures is a chain of 
private English-language schools for 4 -year-olds and up, launched 
last year by Christopher Williams. "Chinese parents are determined 
to see their kids get ahead,” says the 2S-year-oId Williams. "Tliey 
think English is the key.” His business is booming, with 2,500 stu- 
dents and 72 .American, Canadian, and Chinese teachers spread 
over fix’e schools. \\'illiains shut down his classes for a week follow- 
ing the bombing of the Chinese embass}’ in Belgrade, but his busi- 
ness suffered no damage. Tlie American consulate was not so for- 
tunate. Organized mobs smashed every windo^v, forcing the staff to 
take refuge in the Traders Hotel. Returning a week later, the staff 
gathered up tons of roeVs hurled into the building. 

Still, that was nothing compared to the wrath experienced by 
Consul-General Angus Ward and his staff after Mao’s troops 
took over the city in 194S. I had stopped in at the consulate just 
ahead of the Communists, to find the while-bearded Ward bar- 
ricaded behind a year’s supply of flour and canned food. The 
State Department had ordered him to try to establish commu- 
nications with the Communists. Though fluent in Chinese, Ward 
failed. For a year he was held under house arrest, then clapped 
:n a solitary, unhealed jail cell lut trumped-up charges of having 
beaten a Chinese employee. It was only after President ’I’ruman 
interceded with Chairman .Mao that in December 1949 Ward 
was finally able to leave. 



Xuzhou— November 1948 

Xuzhou (pronounced "shoc-JOE”) was strategically vital to both 
Communists and Nationalists: It was (and is) the intersection of 
two of the country’s main rail lines, and the Grand Canal also 
passes by. When I left in November 1948, it was suffering the ef- 
fects of the Battle of Huai-Hai, one of the biggest of all time, and 
the Nationalists were sweeping up people from the refugee- 
packed streets to dig trenches and patch the city’s protective 
walls. Trucks, mule carts, and rickshaws filled with wounded sol- 
diers straggled in from the batilefront, 25 miles east. 

Xuzhou today is not as modern as Shenyang, and there are not 
as many skyscrapers as in Nanjing or Tai)'uan. Compared with 
these cities, more of its older buildings have survived, making it 
more resonant of the China I used to know. Until recently it 
didn’t even have regular air service. For all that, Xuzhou is a far 
different place from the panicked city of 250,000 1 left. It’s now a 
modern metropolis of more than 1.5 million, with “growth” and 
development as its catchwords. “Our annual GDP e.xceeds 
S7 billion,” brags Wang Xilong, the balding. 57-year-oId Com- 
munist Part)' chief, whose brisk manner and sharply pressed blue 
suit give him the mien of an American CEO. 

City officials have big plans, speaking grandly of a "Euro-Asia 
land bridge,” a proposed highway stretching from Xuzhou 
through Siberia to .Amsterdam. Giving the city its biccest eco- 
nomic boost is the new Jin Shan Qiao (Golden Garden Bridge) 
Development Zone. In it are Japanese, German, and .Americ'an 
(Kodak, Rockxvell, and Caterpillar) factories. An entire village, 
called Long Tan Gardens, has been built for foreign executives; 
it looks like a new housing development in An\^vhere, U.S.A. 

The Caterpillar plant, which assembles hydraulic e.xcavators for 
sale in China, represents a S45 million investment. Its joint venture 
panner, Xuzhou Construction Machinery Group, holds a 15^ in- 
terest and helped recruit the 300 workers. “I can’t tell you how 
proud I am of the qualit)' of the machinery we are producins here,” 
says Roger Spencer, zo, quality resources manager of the sprawl- 
ing, spotless Caterpillar factory. “You train these workers once.” 
Prosperity is inching in. The city's new supermarkets, air- 
conditioned just short of frostbite, bulge with packaged fruits, 
vegetables, and meat, some of it from as far away as New Zealand. 
There’s a 15-minuie wait for a seat in the Kentucky Fried Chicken 
franchise. And oddly, Xuzhou claims Neu'ark, N.J., as its sister cit)*: 
This is clearly a place in a rush to modernize. 

But Xuzhou also retains a keen sense of its past. There is a 
beautiful museum of Han dynasty arts (Xuzhou was the home- 
town of Liu Bang, the first Han d)*nasty emperor, circa 206 B.C.). 

A museum of the Battle of Huai-Hai, also new and e.xcelient, 
draws 600,000 visitors a year. More than one million men faced 
each other at close range during that epic battle; perhaps half 
were killed or wounded. “Xuzhou was like your Gettvsburc,” 
says a Chinese military historian. I was fascinated by this mu- 
seum, with its three-dimensional maps, photographs, and film 
clips. But u hat I wanted to do most was find the \'illagc of Zhou 
Zhuan, w’here 1 had crouched in a mud hut, listening to .Nation- 
alist artillery shells scream overhead and the crackle of Com- 

Before and after 

Tlie tank-topped Soviet monument from 
World War II still towers abo\ e Shenyang's 
railway station, but little else is tlie same. 
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Taiyuan 

At the outdoor 
antiques market, 
history is for sale 
— in this case 
a plate commem- 
orating the 
generals who led 
the Communists 
to victory. 
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munist rifle fire 500 yards away. 

There are three villages named 
Zhou Zhuan within 30 miles of one 
another. Bumping over pitted dirt 
roads, we went (naturally) to the two 
wrong ones first. Finally, at the foot of 
Yellow Dragon Hill, some 25 miles 
east of Xuzhou, we found the Zhou 
Zhuan where I had spent the most ter- 
rifying night of my life. 

This hinterland produces 80% of 
China’s soybean powder and lots of 
garlic, but little else. Compared with 
the transformation of Xuzhou, little 

seemed changed in Zhou Zhuan. Ducks, chickens, pigs, and bare- 
bottomed children scampered through the muddy streets lined 
with thatch-roofed dwellings. At least the village is at peace. 
Fifty-one years ago the place was deserted and ringed with tanks, 
trenches, and mud pillboxes. 

Fritz and I climbed the rocky hill where I had encountered 
Lieutenant General Li Mi, commander of the Nationalists’ 13th 
Army Group, directing artillery fire. About 100 soldiers had been 
sprawled over the craggy slope eating their evening bowls of rice, 
weapons in their laps. Now quarry workers below were turning 
this hill into gravel; in a year or two it won’t exist. 

Reaching the top of the hill, I remembered watching the bat- 
tle as the sun dipped below the horizon and Li shouted curt com- 
mands into a field phone. Ahead of the artillery, the 37mm guns 
on Li’s tanks cut red streaks through the blackness. Occasional 
flares lit the sky. My reverie was abruptly interrupted when the 
quarry workers set off a succession of d\Tiamite blasts — a \ivid, 
deafening reminder of what China’s civil war sounded like. 

Taiyuan — December 1948 

As 1 walk through the glitz>' Shanxi Grand Hotel lobby, a child ea- 
cer to practice English stops me. “My name is Simon. I’m 8 years 
old,” says the crew-cut boy. Then he hands me his printed calling 
card — including his e-mail address. 

WTiat a difference half a century makes! When I was last here, 
this old walled capital of Shanxi province had been under siege 
for five months. Children were starving, not chatting up foreign- 
ers in a second language. Food was so scarce that when a man 
dropped dead, two women, I was told, claimed him as their hus- 
band. They both wanted his body to eat. 

Taiyuan was an important target because of its huge arsenal. 
But the shells for its weapons, as well as the sacks of rice needed 
to feed the soldiers, had to be parachuted in because the sur- 
rounding hills were honeycombed with Communist gun em- 
placements. Sometimes American mercenary pilots would drop 
half their loads from the air, then try to land their lightened air- 
craft. The trick was to zoom in, jam on the brakes, dump the 
cargo, and then take off before Communist mortars could target 
the plane. That’s how I got to Taiyuan the first time. 

The old airstrip is now a children’s pla)'ground, with brightly 
painted swings and slides. The plump children and their robust 
parents are living proof that cannibalism is no longer on the menu; 
restaurants brim with food and customers. The city’s massive 
North Gale, through which Mao’s troops poured, has been pre- 
served as a landmark of the Communist victory; as in most Chi- 
nese cities, though, the ancient walls that once ringed the city are 
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either rubble or gone altogether. 

Unlike Shenyang, which em- 
braced economic reform at an 
early stage, Tai\-uan was slow in 
moving to capitalism; unlike Xu- 
zhou, Taijman was not a transpor- 
tation hub; and unlike Nanjing, it 



The losing side 

Marshal Yan displays the cyanide pills 
he vowed to use if the Communists took 
Taiyuan. They did; he didn’t. 



a state-owned enterprise, with 
dozens of product lines. The 
company, known as TZ, now en- 
compasses 20 enterprises em- 
ploying 30,000 workers. Annual 
sales are $120 million; officials 
won’t say w'hether it makes 



zhou.Tah’uanwasnotairanspui- . won t say •• 

ration hub; and unlike Nanjing, it ' u mnnev Its olants spread over almost five square kilometers. 

S ”, pdi, icily import-- ft™ gi», c.c, which .rc ccrch.ly bcng 

", fthl™-, csh ,0 ,hc hBTkc,. In some wnys, ,h,s h>s ^Inglzc Ri.cr d.ms, ,o so,cll„c-l>oncl- 

ing towers (which I was not permitted to see) -tv*. 

“Until 1997 everything here was SO' emmf 
senior engineer and vice cenerai manager, Tang a • 
“mpanyissi^^cndccplft^ 



been a blessing. With its broad, tree-lined boulevards, Taiytian 
more inv iting“than Shenyang or Xuzhou, where new factones 
pop up even in old, established neighborhoods But here, too, the 
Communist economic legacy is being dismantled. 

After the civ il war, the new gov ernment converted 'he fwmer 
arsenal into a plant belonging to the 
Heavy Machinery Group. It became a classic eNample 
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Cheers 

Gao Zhijun and John Hemmingsen, 
who work for ESCO, oil the wheels of 
Sino-American commerce with cognac. 



the Shanghai stock exchange.” 

Few foreigners live in this swel- 
tering. bustling interior city of 
three million. Even so, TZ has 
managed to establish 11 joint ven- 
tures, three of them with Ameri- 
can companies: Harnischfeger 

(mining shovels), Morgoil (oil-film bearings), and ESCO (wear- 
resistant blades for mining and earthmoving equipment). 

Mark Mallory, general manager of ESCO s mineral-processing di- 
usion, started talking to TZ about a joint ^•entu^e in 1995 when it had 
become clear that a seven-year licensing agreement with his com- 
panv, based in Portland, Ore., wasn’t working. "The phone neve>- 
rang,” said Mallory. “The Chinese engineers didn’t understand ho\v 
to use our equipment. But they were too embarrassed to ask.’ 
Negotiations dragged on for two years, but in 1998 the joint ven- 



ture, in which ESCO has a 51% it 
terest, poured its first mangane; 
steel castings. That happened om 
after Fred McBane, a gruff, gooc 
natured 42-year ESCO veteran, w 
sent over to organize the plac 
“Nothing worked,” growls McBan 
“All the valves and burners were shot. There were 32,000 tons of jur 
lying around. And I kept finding hideaways where ''or 'ers 
sleeping.” His description sounded to me like the old Taiyuan. 

McBane is still there and still grumbling; the city govemme 
is still earnestly working to attract more private enterprises, 
believe in communism, but we can learn some things rom ca 
talism,” says the dapper first deputy mayor, Cai Zhong 
can press the flesh as well as any ward heeler. 

Taiyuan’s chief attraction is its rich deposits of coal, iron c 
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and g>psum; there may be considerable natural gas reserves as 
well. But you have to wonder whether the city fathers quite have 
the hang of this capitalist thing. Smiling portraits of officially 
designated “model workers” line the main thoroughfare. And 
the major stumbling point in the ESCO negotiations was that 
TZ wanted the right to decide how many workers the plant 
should have, and who— not the kind of thing any sensible busi- 
ness is willing to delegate. ESCO finally got its way. 

Still, there are signs that Tao'uan is joining the long march to 
the market. Most of the billboards on 
Welcome Chairman Mao Street now 
advertise consumer products. The twin 
towers of the almost completed Shanxi 
International Trade Center will top out 
at 42 stories, dwarfing the twin pago- 
das of the Monastery of Endless Hap- 
piness, which dominated the skyline in 
1948. A shiny new S25 million joint 
venture Coca-Cola bottling plant is 
producing 400,000 24-bottle cases a 
month for local consumption. Street- 
level capitalism is thriving, with flimsy 
vendor stalls wedged between all the 
new steel and brick structures. Another 
profitable small business is to set up 
billiard tables near the job sites; con- 
struction workers like to shoot pool at 
the end of the day. 

One building that hasn't changed in 
centuries is the provincial governor’s 
headquarters. I went there in 1948 to 
interview Marshal Van Xishan, who 
had 90,000 troops under his command, 
including 400 vagabond Japanese sol- 

diers left over from World War 11. Suffering from diabetes as well 
as from the Communists’ gradual encroachment, the 66-year- 
old looked exhausted. “See these?” he asked, pointing to a card- 
board shoebox filled with 500 white potassium cyanide capsules. 
“They are for my 500 commanders to swallow if the Communists 
capture Taiyuan.” Before closing the box, he pointed to a single 
black capsule: “That one’s for me.” Shonly before the city fell, the 
old marshal flew away, eventually joining Chiang in Taiwan. He 
died there of a hean attack in 1960— without the bitter taste of 
potassium cv'anide in his mouth. 

Nanjing — April 1949 

By the early spring Communist troops had reached the outskirts 
of Nanjing, the Nationalist capital that had been so brutalized un- 
der the Japanese occupation, Chiang had resigned on Jan. 21 and 
turned the government over to Vice President Li Zongren, who 
pleaded with Mao for peace— “even,” he declared, “if it means 
my being boiled in oil.” Mao instead ordered his troops to attack. 
With the Communists advancing on all fronts, Nanjing was in 
panic. Cursing, fighting, and bribing, residents surged aboard 
any boat or train that would can-y them. Well, some things haven’t 
changed. Boarding a train in Nanjing this summer, I found the 
wild pushing and shoving almost as bad as in April 1949. 

“Happily, 1 wasn't born yet when the city suffered those terri- 
ble convulsions,” said Yu Yong Je, the 43-year-old deputy office 
manager of the Panda Electronics Group. His company was al- 




most transplanted to Taiwan during the mass evacuation. All of 
our factory equipment was dowTi on the dock waiting to be loaded 
on a ship,” he says. “But the workers refused to go.” 

The capital of Jiangsu province, Nanjing now has five million 
people, more than four times its population during the civil war. 
Jin Zhong Qing, the vice governor, says Jiangsu has attracted 
125 FORTUNE 500 companies. The city is not on the conven- 
tional foreign tourist route, but busloads of schoolchildren come 
from all over China to climb the 300 gleaming white stone steps 
up Purple Mountain. At the top they 
gaze at the crypt holding the remains 
of Sun Yat-sen— the man who over- 
threw the Manchu dynasty in 1911 and 
founded the Republic of China. (Both 
Taiwan, whose formal name is the Re- 
public of China, and the mainland, 
which is the People’s Republic, lay 
claim to Sun’s legacy.) 

Today Nanjing is one of the most liv- 
able cities in China, with many parks, 
tree-shaded streets, and terraced apart- 
ments. It is also booming. Vast quanti- 
ties of goods move in and out of the 
same Yangtze River docks where fear- 
ful citizens tried to escape 50 years 
ago. "You get unloaded here too quick 
to have any fun,” complains Constance 
X>ristakis, chief engineer of the Greek 
freighterXrii, perhaps referring to the 
seedy massage parlors that hire some 
of the young women laid off by the 
state -owned factories. “There’s always 
another ship w’aiting for your berth.” 
My most 'n'id memory’ of Nanjing is 
of the day before the Communists 
walked in. Daylight had done nothing 
to lift the dark and desperate mood of 
the city. At Sun Yat-sen Circle, where 
young lovers now snuggle together at 
night, the throngs of shouting, arm- 
wa\ing moneychangers had dwindled to 
a few. At the old Ming Palace Airport 
(where the Jincheng motorq’cle factory 
now chums out engines for Japanese 
Suzukis as well as for its own bikes), sal- 
vage crews w’ere melting down the 
wings of w’recked Chinese air force 
planes to make aluminum kitchen uten- 
sils. “Instead of beating swords into plowshares,” I w*rote in my 
notebook, “the Chinese are converting American w^ar surplus into 
pots and pans. Wouldn’t that piss off American taxpayers! That 
evening Nanjing lay quiet. Street lights still flickered w'anly until 
the 11 P.M. curfew, then blinked out. A few rifle-toting gendarmes 
wearing shabby black uniforms roamed the deserted streets. 

It was 3:30 in the morning on April 22, 1949, w’hen the Com- 
munist attack began. The defending artillery batteries fired a few 
perfunctory shots. That was all. Mao’s shock troops jammed onto 
barges and struck from across the Yangtze. “The river rang with 
the silvery notes of bugles,” exulted the Communist radio. The 
Nationalist capital now belonged to Mao Zedong, as the rest of 
China soon w'ould. □ 



Nanjing 

Though Nanjing 
is a city with 
an eye on the 
future, in a nod 
to the past 
a soldier visits 
the home of Sun 
Yat-sen (pictured 
behind him). 
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Speaker of the US House of Representatives Dennis Hastert (right) enjoys a fortune cookie presented to him by Congressman Jim Kolbe (left). 
The two were celebrating the passage of the bill granting permanent normal trade relations status to China on May 24. 



Final WTO Obstacles Fall 

side was anger at the trade bill s provi^ 
sion for the establishment of a congress 
sional human rights monitoring body 
for China. This was added as a trade' 
off to persuade wavering representa- 
tives who leaned towards the argument 
that trade was an effective tool to in- 
fluence Chinese government policy. 

Spokesman for the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade and Economic Cooperation 
Hu Chusheng said this was an attempt 
to use human rights to interfere in 
China’s internal affairs and to damage 
China’s interests, which was unaccept- 
able to the Chinese government. 

“We urge the US side to correct its 
wrongdoing so as to ensure a healthy and 
smooth development of Sino-US eco- 
nomic cooperation and trade,” he said. 



China last month cleared its last 
major hurdles before WTO accession. 
The agreement signed with the Eu- 
ropean Union on May 19 and, most 
importantly, the passage of the China 
Trade Bill by the US House of Rep- 
resentatives mean accession is in 
sight. 

Despite predictions of a knife-edge 
vote, the House of Representatives on 
May 24 approved the bill by a 237-197 
majorty. Political leaders from both 
countries breathed a sigh of relief as 
they hailed the bill’s passage. 

Chinese President Jiang Zemin said: 
“ 1 believe that early settlement of PNTR 
status ... is in the fundamental interests 
of both countries and is the common aS' 
piration of both their peoples.” 



US President Bill Clinton said: “To- 
day the House of Representatives has 
taken a historic step towards contin- 
ued prosperity in America, reform in 
China and peace in the world.” 

While labor supporters in the States 
continued to raise fears of job losses 
among American workers, business in- 
terests were generally delighted. 

“We feel strongly that the people of 
the United States and China will en- 
joy greater prosperity and security 
[thanks to PNTR/WTO], which will 
help to build a larger, better political 
relationship in the future,” Patrick 
Powers, Director of China Operations 
for the US China Business Council, 
told CIB. 

The only downside on the Chinese 
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Human Rights in China 

Policy Brief #50 — June 1999 

Q 

^s-/ ince the 1989 crackdown on student demonstrators In Tiananmen Square, human 
rights have bedeviled U.S. -Chinese relations. However, the past decade reveals 
nascent trends toward openness in China that may provide the foundation for stronger 
protection of rights. Without abandoning concern for the present state of human rights 
in China, the United States must reshape Its policy to support these trends. Sanctions 
will have little success at this stage, and the annual renewal of most favored nation 
(MFN) status should be abandoned in favor of permanent MFN for China once it meets 
the requirements for membership in the World Trade Organization (WTO). The official 
dialogue on human rights should add economic and social rights to the agenda to give 
the Chinese a greater stake in cooperation. Most important, assistance should be 
provided to support reforms in the government sector as well as in emerging Chinese 
civil society. 

By Catharin E. Dalpino 

A 

JL ^s the tenth anniversary of the crackdown on student protestors in Tiananmen 
Square approaches, Beijing’s nervousness is obvious. The government has quelled 
activity that appears to challenge the supremacy of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), notably the attempts of a small group of activists to establish an opposition 
party. It has also tightened control on some social and religious groups whose 
broadening membership could metastasize into political movements. In response, the 
United States has redoubled its efforts to censure China in the international 
community. These initiatives, such as the unsuccessful sponsorship of a China 
resolution at the annual meeting of the United Nations Human Rights Commission 
(UNHRC), have symbolic value but little effect on Beijing’s human rights performance. 
The bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade increased bilateral tensions, and 
Beijing hastened to suspend the U.S. -Chinese dialogue on human rights. American 
policymakers should use this hiatus to reassess U.S. human rights policy toward 
China. 

Since the Chinese government’s suppression of the Tiananmen Square movement, 
the United States and China have, with few exceptions, held opposing positions on 
human rights issues. The American policy community has been locked into a 
zero-sum debate on China, which is broadly (but inadequately) defined as 
engagement versus isolation and carrots versus sticks. Both these dynamics were at 
play In the attempt to link human rights with trade in 1993-94. This effort foundered 
equally because of Beijing's refusal to yield to demands for improvements and 
American business opposition to the linkage. 

China’s seeming intransigence is rooted In more than the regime’s determination to 
maintain political control. Washington and Beijing disagree on issues of both priority 
and proportion in human rights. American concerns about Chinese human rights 
include religious and reproductive rights, but the overwhelming focus remains on the 
right to political expression and activity. In contrast. Beijing gives highest priority to 
raising the living standards of its citizens, on which the party’s popular support now 
depends. Exacerbating the difference in priorities, some Americans believe China 
should follow the path of the Soviet bloc in the 1980s, when political change preceded 
economic reform and led to the collapse of communism. The Chinese government 
and many ordinary Chinese stress the negative outcomes of that transition: economic 
chaos in Russia and communal violence in the former Yugoslavia. 

Some Chinese are also bewildered by the growing emphasis of human rights in 
U.S. -Chinese relations after the cold war. The U.S. -Chinese rapprochement took 
place during the last years of the Cultural Revolution, but Washington did not protest 
the widespread abuses of Maoist rule at that time. By U.S. count, approximately 2,000 
political prisoners remain in China. 7 percent of whom were imprisoned during the 
Tiananmen crackdown. But during the Anti-Rightist campaign of the late 1950s, more 
than 800,000 Chinese were sentenced to "reform through labor** for political crimes. At 
the height of the Cultural Revolution, 400,000 people were jailed for political offenses, 
and one out of every three Chinese Inmates was a political prisoner. This problem of ' 
proportion puzzles even ordinary Chinese. Although the shift in U.S. policy toward 
greater priority on rights is found in numerous countries, Beijing regards the 
heightened U.S. concern for rights as an attempt to undermine Chinese prestige and 
power In the international community. 

Suspicions about the underlying motives of U.S. human rights policy are not confined 
to old-guard ideologues who waged anti-Western campaigns decades ago. They are 
evidence of a wide vein in the Chinese psyche which has been ambivalent about 
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close relations with the West since the Opium Wars of the 1840s, Many Americans 
were startled when Peking University students, who had been the standard bearers in 
Tiananmen Square, probed for the ’’hidden agenda” behind U.S, human rights policy 
during President Clinton’s address there last year. More significantly, the 
anti-American demonstrations in the wake of the Belgrade embassy bombing were 
based in the Chinese university population. Because of the Tiananmen Square 
movement and the replica of the Statue of Liberty brandished at that time, the 
American public had been inclined-incorrectly~to view Chinese students as uniformly 
pro-American. 

Ironically, Washington and Beijing have found themselves to be strange bedfellows on 
some international human rights issues. Last summer the United States and China 
were in a slim minority of governments opposing the draft treaty for an International 
Criminal Court, albeit for different reasons. Last month, the two countries attempted to 
block a resolution at the UNHRC calling for a moratorium on the use of the death 
penalty. 

Is Civil Society Emerging? 

The polarization of human rights issues In U.S. -Chinese relations often obscures the 
fact that both the Chinese state and society are in a process of incremental but 
remarkable change, which has afforded ordinary citizens unprecedented personal 
freedom, although it doesn’t promise an immediate transition to democracy. Much of 
this change is unofficial and undeclared. It can be attributed to the effects of the 
economic reforms introduced in China in 1979, and more recently to rapid economic 
growth. During the past twenty years, an embryonic nongovernmental sector has 
emerged in China and become progressively more dense. To date, however, this 
phenomenon bears little resemblance to Western concepts of civil society, which 
stress assertive institutions that confront as well as cooperate with government 
authorities. Nor does it resemble civil society groups In Eastern Europe in the 1980s, 
which developed for the explicit purpose of challenging Leninist rule. 

Instead, private citizens are forming voluntary organizations which seek to address 
social needs that are underfunded or ignored by the state. These include care of the 
disabled, environmental protection, help for battered women, and eradication of 
illiteracy. Some social service groups are cautiously acquiring advocacy functions and 
are even sought by government officials and legislators for their views on policy 
reform. In contrast to the Tiananmen Square demonstrators, many activists in China 
today take an instrumental rather than ideological approach, seeking to modify 
state-society relations to give citizens a more active role in social and economic 
policy. 

The Chinese government’s response to this phenomenon is ambivalent. The 
government recognizes that national development goals cannot be met through 
official action alone, and even acknowledges that nongovernmental groups may be 
more efficient in some roles. During the floods along the Yangtze River last year, civil 
society organizations played a pivotal role in delivering assistance: raising relief 
funds: and coordinating government agencies, private donors, and volunteers. But the 
government is also mindful of the potential power of a strong civil society and seeks to 
regulate it. Nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) allowed the greatest autonomy 
are those which are perceived to be the least threatening to the regime. New 
regulations promulgated last year could impose further restrictions on NGOs, although 
some Chinese observers believe that the law aims to outlaw new political parties and 
will have little real impact on non-political groups. 

A similar phenomenon has been observed in the Chinese media, particularly in the 
print sector, where rapid privatization has brought striking improvements in press 
freedom over the past two decades. As with NGOs, the press is subject to control, 
which can be (and often is) tightened in times of political tension. However, the growth 
and multiplicity of media In China raise doubts of whether the government could 
reestablish the degree of control it maintained in the Mao era-or even in the 1980s, 

Accountability: The New Legitimacy 

Just as Chinese society has been affected by economic reform, so too has the state 
been forced to rethink its role in national affairs and its relations to citizens. Market 
reform has laid bare the weakness of a state structure originally designed to support a 
command economy and totalitarian rule. While Americans focus on political freedoms 
for Chinese citizens, the Chinese focus on national and local corruption, which is 
perceived to be rising. In the judicial sector, the number of judges and staff members 
convicted of abusing power in China more than doubled from 1997 to 1998. 
Prosecutors censured police more than 70,000 times last year for detaining people 
beyond the legal time limit. In response to the apparent upsurge in corruption, "soft” 
checks on government are emerging. For example, the National People’s Congress 
(NPC) has established a committee to scrutinize the government’s draft budgets, 
which have heretofore been sent to the legislature for pro forma approval. To qualify 
under the changing definition of political legitimacy, which involves more transparent 
and accountable rule, the party itself has mounted an anti-corruption campaign. 
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Signs of positive change in the formal system are seen in both the legislative and 
legal sectors. The NPC is becoming more professional and more vocal, although it is 
not yet a counterweight to executive power. NPC deputies have never overturned a 
government bill outright, but their voting records indicate increasing independence. In 
1992, after legislators voting against the Three Gorges Dam project were silenced by 
the chair, they resorted to handing out pamphlets In the corridor. In 1995, more than a 
third of the deputies voted against the government's banking law. Changes in criminal 
procedure law have strengthened the rights of defendants. New administrative laws 
permit citizens to sue the state for abuse of authority, and from 1996 to 1997 
citizen-state lawsuits rose by 48 percent. Two-thirds of the judgments In those cases 
were decided in favor of citizen-plaintiffs. 

The Introduction of elections In Chinese villages has drawn the greatest International 
attention. Villagers committees, which oversee local projects but are not official 
government bodies, are directly elected in the majority of China's one million villages. 
Candidates need not be CCP members, and the percentage of nonparty committee 
members is growing. Although some Americans see village elections as a harbinger 
for broader democratic change in China, their value at present is in offering citizens 
more accountable local leadership, curbing corruption, and exercising the vote. 

A Multi-Dimensional Policy 

For most of this decade, debate on China policy In the United States has centered on 
whether human rights is an appropriate objective, rather than on the efficacy of the 
U.S. approach to rights improvement. Wearied by annual disputes over renewal of 
China’s MFN status, which is Implicitly tied to human rights, policymakers have little 
time for more in-depth debate. However, an effective policy must match initiatives and 
responses with current trends and opportunities in China. The broad human rights 
agenda should: 

1. Lengthen the time horizon in assessing human rights progress in China and 
in formulating policies to Improve rights. Human rights advocacy is inclined to take 
the pulse of societies under authoritarian rule on a daily basis. This may enable the 
international community to halt or prevent abuses when it has the leverage to do so. 
However, this approach skims the surface of political change, often missing significant 
developments, and leads to unwitting exaggeration of trends in either direction. 
Western observers are quick to declare a "Beijing spring" when repression seems to 
ease on small groups of vocal individuals, or to decry a return to totalitarianism when 
the government tightens control on these same groups. 

Moreover, a policy which is limited to the short term fails to grasp the paradoxical 
nature of political change in countries experimenting with liberalization. For example, 
new regulations on nongovernmental groups are both an attempt to control China’s 
growing civil society and an acknowledgement that the NGO sector has become a 
permanent player in the Chinese system. And while village elections stoke the hopes 
of Americans for democratic change, they also further the Maoist goal of making 
China’s rural sector self-sufficient, to relieve the central government of administrative 
support. In this complex environment, daily attempts to make bottom-line 
determinations about the course of China’s political path are guaranteed to be at least 
half-wrong. 

To capture and capitalize on trends which can only become apparent over time, U.S. 
assessments and policies on human rights in China should be cast in five- and 
ten-year timelines. The State Department’s annual report to Congress on human 
rights in China should chart progress over longer periods, comparing current 
conditions with key points in recent years. The U.S. embassy in Beijing should build 
five- and ten-year projections for human rights policy Into its Mission Program Plans 
(MPPs). 

2. Focus policy goals on the long-term, but tailor policy Instruments to current 
conditions and opportunities. The American debate on human rights In China 
confuses form with substance, and focuses on means with little attention to ends. For 
example, the question has seldom been raised of whether the gains that sanctions 
might optimally produce would contribute to lasting political change In China. 

President Clinton’s 1993 executive order, which formally linked renewal of China’s 
MFN to human rights Improvements, imposed conditions which focused mainly on 
individual political prisoners: accounting for Imprisoned dissidents, refraining from 
their use in prison labor, and allowing the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
evaluate their condition. These were admirable humanitarian objectives, but It Is 
doubtful whether they would have improved even the short-term political environment. 
Because sanctions are rarely effective In promoting internal political change, even the 
threat of human rights sanctions should be downplayed. To do so, the annual debate 
over MFN should be abandoned in favor of permanent status for China once it 
institutes reforms necessary for it to join the WTO. Such economic reforms will 
support greater political openness, although they are not sufficient in themselves to 
bring It about. 
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Conversely, many human rights groups and policymakers view assistance to China, 
even for reform efforts, as capitulation to Beijing. Administration initiatives on rule of 
law and civil society programs for China have consistently failed to gain congressional 
support. But at this stage of China’s political development, when U.S. policy should 
focus on building the scaffolding for a better rights regime, a more calibrated and 
constructive approach is essential. 

3. Pay attention to reformers from within as well as to high-profile dissidents. 
U.S. policymakers and human rights groups tend to champion a few Chinese 
individuals outside the system who articulate Western values on democracy and 
human rights, in the belief that they are the future leaders of a more democratic 
China. Apart from the unlikeliness of this assumption, policymakers interested only in 
formal opposition will overlook the need to create a broader political culture which will 
allow competition. History has shown that authoritarian regimes which are liberalizing 
will tolerate dissent from within long before they.will risk opening the political system 
to formal opposition. Signs of this internal opening are increasingly apparent In China 
and should be reinforced. 

Beyond concern for avowed dissidents, the United States should support reformers 
within the Chinese bureaucracy and the growing cadre of national and local politicians 
who openly debate government priorities. However, with the present volatility of 
U.S.-Chinese relations, and the particular sensitivity of human rights, the brass-band 
approach of an ’’official” assistance program will invite backlash from the Chinese . 
government and citizens alike. Instead, funds should be made available to American 
nongovernmental organizations with long experience in China for low-profile programs 
to support reform across the Chinese system. A handful of American NGOs are 
pursuing these goals, but they require significantly more funding to promote change in 
a country as large and complex as China. Training for the judiciary and government 
agencies which implement local electoral reforms, exchanges between U.S. 
congressmen and younger generation NPC deputies, and training for Chinese NGO 
leaders are all possible at this time. The aim of such policies should not necessarily 
be to strengthen anti-regime forces, but to increase the regime’s tolerance for dissent 
from within and the ability of NGOs to function with greater autonomy. To open this 
window, however, Americans must eschew a monolithic view of the Chinese system 
and resist the temptation to dismiss ail official institutions as rubber stamps. 

4. To engage the Chinese more effectively, work from a broader definition of 
human rights, and stress instrumental as well as ideological approaches to 
political change. Since the Tiananmen crackdown, the United States has attempted 
to foster an official bilateral dialogue on human rights with little success. Momentum 
has been difficult to maintain because the framework for discussion is based on 
American concepts of rights. The talks are viewed by Beijing as a concession to 
Washington, to be granted or withheld according to short-term political considerations. 
A decade of dialogue has failed because China has so little stake in it. Two measures 
are needed to increase China’s investment in these talks. 

First, human rights issues should be embedded in a broader discussion of social 
concerns important to both sides. Washington need not abandon its interest in 
political rights, but it should agree to discuss areas of economic and social rights 
which affect citizen-state relations as well. These include environmental protection, 
health care, and women’s rights, all of which attract growing citizen activism and 
advocacy in China. These additions will introduce a subtext of popular participation In 
policymaking. This expanded dialogue should be packaged as a Common Agenda,, 
similar to discussions the United States holds with Japan, South Africa, and Ukraine 
on a range of social issues. Placing human rights in this broader context will also 
demonstrate American concern for ordinary Chinese citizens as well as for outspoken 
political activists. 

Where possible, the human rights dialogue should also open a second track to 
include nongovernmental participants. China has expressed willingness to conduct 
NGO dialogues on human rights in the past, although Beijing likely intended these as 
substitutes for government discussion. In any track-two activity, the United States 
should not insist on perfect symmetry. China will want to involve intellectuals and 
groups who are closer to the state than their American counterparts. However, a 
dialogue promoting citizen links will help insulate human rights discussion from the 
hazards of official bilateral politics. A policy that supports indigenous trends toward 
openness will give both Chinese and Americans a greater stake in human rights 
cooperation and harbors a far greater chance of success. 



Catharin E. Dalpino is a visiting fellow at the Brookings Institution. From 1993 to 
1997 she was a deputy assistant secretary of state for democracy, human rights, and 
labor. 

The views expressed in this Policy Brief are those of the author and are not necessarily those of the trustees 
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“Since the Mao era, human rights in China have improved, but they still fall far 
. short of international standards. The rulers perpetuate their power by practic- 
^ we might call a moderate level of repression, adhering to the old 

‘Kill a chicken to warn all the monkeys.”’ 



Human Rights, Repression, and ''Stability” 

James D. Seymour 



T he Chinese governmenis aiiiiude toward 
human rights is based on at least two 
premises. First, ii insists that because nation- 
states are sovereign entities, outside interference in 
domestic issues such as human rights is generally 
impermissible. Second, although token homage is 
paid to the idea of transcendent human rights prin- 
ciples, paramount are economic (“subsistence ) 
rights, to which political rights are secondar}’. 

Among other countries there is a fair degree of 
consensus that human rights have international 
standing and that economic and political rights are 
equally important and are not to be prioritized. 
These various rights have been embodied in the 
International Covenant on Ci\il and Political Rights 
and the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. China has signed both 
treaties, but it has not ratified, or especially lived up 
to, either. 

The covenants begin \\ith the mandate “All peo- 
ples have the right to self-determination. By \irtue 
of that right they freely determine their political sta- 
tus and freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development. . . . The States Parties to the 
present Covenant. . .shall promote the realization 
of the right of self-determination.” Beijing has 
sometimes been at the forefront of efforts to imple- 
ment this provision in other parts of the world, but 
it has always denied its applicability to Hong Kong, 
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Taiwan, or to the non-ethnic-Chinese parts of the 
People’s Republic. 

Tibet would appear to be cspeciallv eligible for 
self-determination (the region had never been 
directly ruled by ethnic Chinese before the Com- 
munist militar)’ takeover in the 1950s), but China, 
backed by supportive domestic public opinion, is 
strongly committed to retaining it. i The Chinese 
government enforces its control in Tibet with high!)* 
repressive methods that prevent unauthorized polit- 
ical expression. Even religion is carefully controlled. 
As a Communist official in Tibet recently noted, “It 
is important to ensure that temples are submissive 
to the government. If the government can control 
one lama [religious figure], it can control one tem- 
ple: if it can control one temple, it can control the 
public.” Political imprisonment in Tibet runs at 
approximately 50 to 100 times the rate in China 
proper. Under the circumstances, the Tibetans have 
been relatively quiescent. 

There is also a high rate of political imprison- 
ment among the Turkic peoples of northwest 
China (for whom independence is even less likely). 
The Turkic groups, who populate the vast Xinxi- 
ang region, have been more violently restive than 
the Tibetans. 

Although the 53-article civil and political rights 
covenant covers a vast array of specific rights, the 
general thrust of the instrument is that people have 
the right to self-government and the right to free 
access to infonnation on the basis of which they arc 
to educate themselves on political matters. China's 
leaders have always rejected this concept and have 
felt free to imprison people who share with others 
unorthodox ideas and “state secrets” (that is, infor- 
mation the rulers do not want the public to have). 

What is the state then of economic and social 
rights in China? Is Beijing's argument that civil 
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and political rights arc less important than (and 
counterproductive to) the realization of "subsis- 
tence rights” only an excuse to perpetuate the 
leaders’ power? 

Sub-subsistence standards 

The government appears to have made mean- 
ingful efforts to meet certain provisions of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (icescr). For example, although 
serious problems remain in the area of women’s 
rights (Article 3), steps have been taken to improve 
the situation. One’s right to work (Article 6) was 
taken seriously in the past, but today economic 
reforms have presented new challenges, and the dis- 
mantling of state enterprises has created consider- 
ahle 

Some provisions of the icescr are largelv ignored 
For example, safe and healthy working conditions 
(Article 7) are often absent. The right 
to form free trade unions (Article 8) is ' 
totally denied, with would-be labor 
organizers imprisoned or forced into 
exile. In recent years many labor 
activists have been charged with such 
offenses as attempting to overthrow the 
government or (if they have had meet- 
ings with the international labor move- 
ment) illegalK’ pro\iding intelligence.’’ 

A notable example is the case of a group of union 
organizers recently active in the midwestem city of 
Tianshui. The organizers had argued that workers 
were being laid off from state enterprises partly 
because the administrators were so corrupt that 
insufficient funds were available to pay the work- 
ers. The group was convicted of “subversion” and 
in July sentenced to terms of up to 10 years. Their 
leader, Guo Xinmin, is said to have been tortured. 

The right to "the highest attainable standard 
of physical and mental health” (Article 12) is a 
distant dream, with medical insurance hopelessly 
inadequate and pro\isions for the mentallv ill prim- 
itive and inhumane. Good health care is rarely 
available locally and is beyond the financial reach 
of most Chinese. 

Article 14 of the covenant calls for compulsoiy 
primary education and universal secondary educa- 
tion; neither is available in China. Secondary- edu- 
cation is a privilege enjoyed only by a small 
minority, and a subsiantial percentage ofChine.se 

v'. Draih hr D./mJc .4 Policy ojPauil 

Stale Of]y}uv\G^es (New ^brk, WP6), 



children fail to develop newspaper-level reading 
skills. Indeed, when it comes to children, China’s 
human rights record is especially abysmal. The gov- 
ernment reports only 2 percent of school-age chil- 
dren do not attend school, but this figure is believed 
to be unrealistically low. Millions of migrant chil- 
dren are usually ineligible for school entrance 
which is in violation of Article 9 of the iCESCR. Most 
are allowed to become laborers, usually working 
under exploitative and substandard conditions. 
(The degree of exploitation of child labor that exists 
in, for example. South Asia, is not seen in China, 
but Chinese conditions arc much worse than in 
many third world countries, including neighboring 
Vietnam.) The most egregious situation is that of 
orphans. There are many abandoned children, usu- 
ally girls a result of the government's one-child 
policy and the social preference for sons. In 1996 
the New York-based Human Rights Watch pub- 

lished a shocking report detailing how 

such children in state institutions had 
been abused and sometimes deliber- 
ately allowed to starve to death. 2 
On the general issue of poverty-, 
China has made some progress. The 
hope was to eliminate it by the year 
2000, but that effort has fallen short, 

~ is now admitted that at least 20 

million people will remain below 
China’s low poverty line ($75 per year). Poverty- as 
defined internationally- is, of course, much more 
widespread, entitling us to question whether the 
suspension of political rights has been effective in 
terns of raising Chinese linng standards, and to ask 
whether a more accountable and responsive politi- 
cal system might not do the job better. 

Of course, poverty is found in most Asian coun- 
tries, including those that are democratic, but China 
IS different in that government is an integral part of 
the problem. True, labor mobility is greater than 
during the Mao era, but many- workers and peasants 
still may- not legally- leave their hometowns a situ- 
ation analogous to serfdom. Of course, many do 
move, but they are then subject to harrassment by 
loca governments, which also conspire with 
employers to keep wages low and circumvent 
national laws on working conditions. This helps 
keep down the costs in the towns’ and Nillages’ oNvn 
enterprises. Labor is virtually bought and sold by- 
local governments. Sometimes workers borrow 
from prospective employers to pay for the required 
government work permits, in effect making them 
bonded labor. This means a mistreated worker can- 



It IS easy to persuade 
the Chinese that 
anything that 
threatens stability is 
to be eschewed. 
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The costs of "stability" 

Tlic views of China's rulers on so\ creigniy and 
"subsisience rights ' underpin their skeptical atti- 
tude toward other human rights. But ilicy also have 
one additional concern, namely, that the country 
needs, above all, stability. For c.\amplc, freedom of 
religion is curbed because of the memor)’ of various 
times in Chinese history when religious and polit- 
ical upheaval went hand in hand. Religious believ- 
ers who show too much independence or militancy 
run the risk of persecution. 

This summer saw a prime e.xample of how 
alarmed the authorities can become over a spiritual 
movement that is perceived to be getting out of 
hand. The Falun Gong (Buddhist Law) sect, whose 
faith has elements of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Qigong (physical and breathing e.xercises), 
mounted mass demonstrations in 30 cities around 
the country. The government mobi- 
lized the media to attack the group, 
and then outlawed it. The party has 
always sought to place all religions 
under iis control. Until now it has been 
largely successful; Buddhism, Islam, 
Protestantism, atid Catholicism all 
have their official ■ legitimized ’ reli- 
gious organizations. The challenge of 
Falun Gong, if not overcome, could 
spell the end to the Communists’ reli- 
gious monopoly. And that, they fear, could be the 
first step to losing their monopoly over politics. 

The need to avoid chaos is widely felt, and many 
Chinese are persuaded by the state’s insistence that 
curbing freedom is necessar)’ to ensure stabilit}’. The 
past is often pointed to; China e.xperienced ci\il w'ar 
and two world wars during the first half of the 
twentieth centur); and from the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1970s there was the tumultuous Cultural Rev- 
olution. It is easy to persuade the Chinese that any- 
thing that threatens stability is to be eschewed, and 
that ‘■\\c5icrn-st\ic " elections might be disorderly, 
with potentially destabilizing outcomes. 

Of course, it is dictatorship that is unstable, for 
it disallows the frequent adjustments elections 
provide, thus making earth-shaking (albeit infre- 
quent) upheavals all the more likely. And to some 
extent the prophecy of tumult is .self-fulfilling. After 



■•China pcrmii.s ihc c.xisicna; nf a few “(Icmocratic pariic.s 
aiul uroups." In j;;encral they opcr.iic Miuler light Contmunisi 
siipci \ ision, aliliough sonic did become a bit unruly in tlie 
laic 1980s. See James D. Seymour, Chinn's Snicllilc Pnrlics 
(Annonk, N.V.; M. F. Sharpe. 1987). 



all, it w'as not the demonstrating students at 
Tiananmen Stiuare who effected the bloodshed of 
1989, but the government. For many weeks that 
spring, students and workers peaccfull)’ protested 
government policies and the lack of democracy. 
Then, on June 4, as many ns 2,000 Beijing citizens 
U’ere killed by the arm)’, and 7,000 were injured. 
Many were arrested, and hundreds who partici- 
pated in the Tiananmen movement remain in 
prison to this day. One man recently released from 
confinement is the former liberal official Bao Tono- 

O' 

he has called for an official reevaluaiion of the 
events of that year. “If the 1989 killings are not 
condemned,” Bao noted this June, “China is 
unlikely to fundamentally achieve long-term polit- 
ical stability” Thus, the idea that stability and 
human rights arc connected is gaining adherents. 
The events of 1989 marked a watershed in 
China’s political development. China’s leaders 
learned from the debacle that they can- 
not preserve their power if they grant 
too much — or too little — ^^freedom. Vet 
an)' direct challenge to the Communist 
Party now results in swift, draconian 
punishment. All efforts to form oppo- 
sition parties have been repressed, with 
at least seven leaders of the fled^lin^? 

o o 

China Democracy Party imprisoned 
wiiliin tlie past year. That party has 
been outlawed by the authorities, and anyone 
involved runs the risk of being imprisoned for the 
vague ‘ crime” of “endangering state security. ’'■’ 

At the same time, information and ideas flow 
much more freel)’ today tlian they did from the 
1950s to the 19S0s. Furthermore, China's leaders 
appear to have discovered that benefits ean accrue 
to them if they address public discontent. Thus, 
many of the demands of the Tiananmen demon- 
strators h,a\ e been met: inflation was brought under 
control, steps w-ere taken to institute the rule of law 
(with at least some abusive officials prosccuicd), 
and many aging party leaders (Mao’s cronies) left 
the scene. 

That information flows more freely than before 
is less because the authorities want it this way than 
because they cannot stop it. New’ media (tape 
recordings, fa.xcs, the Internet) arc much harder to 
control than the press and the airw-aves. Still, the 
government tries. The authorities arc con.^lanily 
seeking out and blocking poliiicall)’ unacceptable 
Intciuci sites such as Falun Gong's. 1 his spring 
Shanghai authorities closed 300 local Internet cafes. 
Hundreds of others in Shanghai and other cities 
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spell the end to the 
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not quit wilhoul losing his or her deposit and back 
wages, creating cnortnoiis jHitcntial for abuse. 3 
Labor discontent is an especially sensitive issue 
because workers traditionally have been deemed 
the Communists’ main base of mass support. 
Worker disaffection in the form of union organiz- 
ing is not only a crime but a challenge to the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat" principle and thus to 
the legitimacy of the regime. 

Crime and punishment 

With such economic deprivation, and with the 
glaring inequalities of wealth and poverty, crime in 
China has, unsurprisingly, been on the rise. The 
problem has prompted occasional “crackdowns,” 
with widespread arrests and imprisonment after 
the most casual — if any — ^judicial proceedings. 
Chinas prison system is notorious, although per- 
haps not all its notoriety is deserved. How does 
China's prison system measure up in terms of inter- 
national standards, and what are those standards? 

Article 7 of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights prohibits “cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment.” Although 
China has not ratified that convention, the coun- 
try fully acceded to the Convention Against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishments in 19S8. According to 
Article 2 of that convention, authorities have an 
international obligation to take “effective legisla- 
tive, administrative, judicial or other measures to 
prevent acts of torture” in any territor)* under their 
jurisdiction. The Chinese government has sent 
somewhat mixed signals as to whether such treat- 
ment is condoned. The official line is that it is not. 
Nonetheless, torture has persisted, and sometimes 
results in death directly, or through suicide by 
inmates who cannot withstand the treatment. 
In one recent case an inmate drowned himself 
because he could not endure the electric shocks 
and other forms of torture that were being admin- 
istered to him. The government revealed that 
126 prisoners died as the result of torture in 1993, 
and 115 died in 1994. 

China has the worlds largest prison system. 
That is not surprising, since it also has the worlds 
largest population. Although the rate of imprison- 
ment in the 1950s may have been high by world 
standards, the prisoner population, which peaked 

^ See Aniia Cliaii, ‘ Labor Siandimls and Human Rights: 
The Case of Chinese Worhers l.’nder Market Socialism,” 
//nmun Riylus QiuutaW, vol. 20, no. 4 (19Q8). 
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in the laic 1950s, has since declined. Today China 
has about 1,250 prison units, probably fewer lhati 
half the number that existed in the late 1950s. 
They hold about 2 million prisoners (mostly 
common criminals), which is not an extraordinar- 
ily large number. In Stalin's time, the population 
of the Soviet gulag averaged around 3 million 
(mostly political prisoners), or 2 percent of the 
national population. That figure is more than 
10 limes the current overall rate in China, 
where only about 0.17 percent of the population 
is imprisoned. By comparison, Taiwan imprisons 
people at a rate of 0.19 percent, and the United 
Stales rale is 0.44 percent. In other words, the 
United States imprisons people at more than dou- 
ble the Chinese rale. 

Capital punishment is a different story. Of 
course, it has not been clearly established interna- 
tionally that capital punishment violates human 
rights, but the world trend appears to be toward 
eliminating the death penally. The United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights opposes the 
practice, and many countries have stopped exe- 
cuting people. Even China — where the execution 
of criminals receives widespread public support — 
has seen the beginning of some opposition, and the 
government claims that the number of executions 
is declining. Nonetheless, far more judicial execu- 
tions occur in China than in any other countr)*. In 
1998 Amnesty International counted 1,067 execu- 
tions, doubtless only a fraction of the total. The 
death penalty is meted out erratically, often for rel- 
atively minor crimes, such as fraud, tax evasion, 
and pimping (while those responsible for the 1989 
Tiananmen massacre, for example, remain beyond 
the reach of the law). 

Most convicts, of course, are not executed but 
end up in the “labor reform” system. While the size 
of the labor reform system may not be outrageous 
for a countr)" with China's population, what often 
is outrageous are the atrocious conditions in the 
penal institutions (especially the less-well-run 
ones) and the fact that many inmates do not 
belong there at all. A small number arc imprisoned 
for political reasons; many more arc victims of 
other miscarriages of justice. This is because the 
judicial system is so slipshod that many innocents 
arc convicted, and many minor offenders arc given 
heavy sentences. In 1998 one province found that 
during, a ihrcc-monih period there had been 
14,993 miscarriages of justice; 4,701 judges were 
charged with corruption or dereliction of duly in 
that province alone. 
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remain in operation, but only under light police 
supervision. These steps were prompted by fears of 
what might happen on the tenth anniversar)^ of the 
June 4, 19S9 crackdown. 

Of chickens and monkeys 

Although by international standards the human 
rights situation in China appears poor, most Chi- 
nese think more in terms of conditions now; they 
realize that human rights violations were far greater 
during the Mao era. 5 Not only has the reality 
improved, but the government also has come much 
closer to accepting international human rights 
norms than was conceivable before 1980. There has 
been considerable effort to establish the rule of law 
and a court system, and some acceptance of the idea 
that rulers do not have the right to do anything they 
want in the face of international agreements to the 
contrar)* Although this does not yet extend to the 
point at which citizens can, in the name of an inter- 
national human rights convention, challenge gov- 
ernment action, the seeds for such action seem to 
have been planted. 

Furthermore, Chinese society is far more plural- 
istic than ever before. No longer does the govern- 
ment monopolize employment, education, and 
culture. Unauthorized groups now abound, such as 
Falun Gong and the thriving gay and lesbian sub- 
culture. And although the press is not free, a large 
“gray market” for books and magazines exists that 
seems largely beyond the reach of the censors, 
despite the generally chilly political climate that has 
prevailed in recent years. Now and then the auihor- 



^Informaiion about human rights conditions in China is 
available from Human Rights in China (w-ww.hrichina.org). 
Human Rights Watch C^^■^^■^v.h^^v.org), and Amnesty Interna- 
tional (^^'^^•^v.amn csty.org). For Hong Kong, see Hong Kong 
Human Rights Monitor (www.hkhrm.org.hk). 



ities may insist on the destruction of an entire run of 
a magazine, or they may suspend the operations of 
a publishing house and require its leaders to undergo 
“rectification” and write “self-criticisms” — chilling 
reminders of common practices of the Mao era. 

But public thirst for dissident literature is insa- 
tiable, and publishers have devised a host of tactics 
to meet the demand and survive. For example, 
because magazines are more tightly restrained than 
books, monthlies call themselves “book maga- 
zines.” When a publication is repressed, alternative 
outlets are not hard to find, and political critics 
manage to be heard. Often they express themselves 
in circuitous ways, such as praising the interna- 
tional legal action against the former ruler of Chile, 
Augusto Pinochet. (When a writer comments that 
human rights violators like Pinochet “cannot rest 
peacefully,” readers immediately see what the 
author wishes to imply.) However, the line between 
the permissible and impermissible is unclear and 
changes from time to time and place to place. Thus 
some wTiters find themselves on the wTong side of 
that line, and pay the price of imprisonment. 

Furthermore, being a cultural figure offers no 
protection if one strays from engaging in “culture” 
as the state narrowly defines it. This spring Van 
Zhengxue, a painter from Beijing, and two writers 
from Shanghai, Jiang Tanwen and Li Cunrong, 
asked to be allowed to demonstrate against corrup- 
tion; permission was denied. After attending a 
meeting of the outlawed China Democracy Party 
they were arrested and charged with endangering 
state security. . 

In short, since the Mao era, human rights in 
China have improved, but they still fall far short of 
international standards. The rulers perpetuate their 
pow*er by practicing w*hat we might call a moderate 
level of repression, adhering to the old Chinese 
adage “Kill a chicken to warn all the monkeys.” □ 
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In Beijing Students' Worldview, Jordan Rules 




By ELISABETH ROSENTHAL 




EIJING " It was class time at Beijing University, but at 10 Monday 
morning seven guys in shorts and T-shirts crowded around a color TV in 



dorm room 51 1, a spare cement cubicle decorated with three metal bunkbeds 
and yesterday's laundry. Nine student "shareholders" had bought the TV last 
month in anticipation of just such an occasion, and now hoots and jeers filled the 
air. 

"Aya, that Malone he plays dirty." 

"Nice ball. Go Rodman!" 

"They're losing with three minutes to go. I can't stand it. Hit me with a 
hammer!" 

Minutes later, half a world away, the Chicago Bulls clinched their sixth National 
Basketball Association championship with a final basket with only five seconds 
to play. The students jumped to their feet and began a refrain: "Qiao Dan, Qiao 
Dan, Qiao Dan." 

Qiao Dan, of course, is Michael Jordan. Sure, Bill Clinton, President of the 
world's most powerful nation, is about to visit China. But to the Chinese, 

Michael Jordan remains America's king. 

Clinton’s state visit this month has brought out citizens' interest in all things 
American, from books to clothes to movie stars. But these all seem like passing 
fancies compared to the intense passion that Chinese, especially young Chinese, 
have developed for Michael Jordan and American basketball. 

"Michael Jordan is much more famous than Clinton here," said Cheng Qian, 20, 
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a Bulls fan and shareholder in the TV set who is a management major at Beijing 
University. 

The Chinese have named him kongzhong feiren -- "space flier." In the last week, 
businessmen, retired teachers, students and government officials have all paused 
to watch him, live on state-run television, as he led the Chicago Bulls to their 
4-2 series victory over the Utah Jazz. 

When Beijing Meilande Information Company recently asked 1,000 Chinese to 
name the best-known Americans ever, Michael Jordan came in second, trailing 
Thomas Edison by just a few percentage points. Behind him were Albert 
Einstein, Mark Twain and Bill Gates. 

On the sidewalks of Jianguomenwai Avenue, vendors sell Michael Jordan 
posters. In department stores, Michael Jordan books and calendars sit beside 
those featuring Hong Kong movie stars and the late Chairman Mao. 

"Of all American things, basketball is the most popular," said Li Fa, a junior, 
who could not join the crowd in 51 1 because he is a Jazz fan. "Everyone knows 
Michael Jordan." 

State television began broadcasting prerecorded N.B.A. games in the early 
1990's, and recently switched to live broadcasts. Today, Chinese viewers had 
three opportunities to see the final playoff game, which the Bulls won 87-86. 

The first was live at 7:30 A.M., then a taped game at 9 A.M. for late risers, and 
a replay at 9 P.M. 

Chinese are hard pressed to say why they so adore the Bulls and Michael 
Jordan, who scored 45 points in the final game and was named Most Valuable 
Player. 

"I don't know — because of his skill, and because he alone carries half of the 
Chicago team," said Li Qixing, 20, another of the TV's shareholders. 

American basketball is certainly more colorful than the home-grown variant, 
where the People's Liberation Army's August 1 team (named for the day the 
Army was founded) is the reigning champion. In skill and in entertainment value, 
Chinese players are no match for the likes of Dennis Rodman, who played the 
game with much of his hair dyed green. 

Said Han Bai, a junior, sitting on his bunk bed in jeans and a T-shirt, "I couldn't 
accept this from a Chinese player, but he's an American so we expect it." 

And American sportscasts have other attactions. 

The students who gathered in 51 1 on this steamy morning, ooohed when they 
saw Leonardo DiCaprio, star of "Titanic," sitting at courtside. And, in a room 
full of male college juniors, the Jazz's cheerleaders, dancing in black leotards, 
got the thumbs up as well. Heads nodded in approval as Cheng Qian opined, "In 
this way, the Jazz are better than the Bulls." 
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The move from autarky to opening may be 
the single most important development in 
China since the Communist victory In the 
civil war 50 years ago. It saved the country 
from economic collapse of the kind suffered 
by the former Soviet Union and socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe. Deng Xiaoping 
was the hero of this historic change. 



by Forest Wang 



T he late John King Fairbank, a 
renowned historian of China at 
Harvard University, argued that 
Deng was the first Chinese leader for 
centuries to open the country’s doors on 
his own initiative. The result was a 
radical break from a walled-in mentality 
and the Soviet model of a centralized 
economy. 

China copied the Soviet model from 
the 1950s to the late 1970s. The basic 
assumptions of the model, wrote 
Fairbank, were that the ratio of capital 
to output was fixed, foreign trade was 
unimportant, and the production of 
consumer goods for export to secure 
foreign capital was not necessary. It 
followed that the way to industrialize 




Farmers in Northeast China measure land allocated to them after the new Communist 
government expropriated the feudal landlords. 
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A Soviet expert trains Chinese women technicians at the Harbin Measuring and 
Cutting Tools Factory in Northeast China during the mid 1950s. The former Soviet 
Union supported 156 industrial projects in China's first Five-Year-Plan (1953-57). 
A total of 10.000 Soviet specialists came to China. 



was to invest as much as possible and 
consume as little as possible. In other 
words, heavy industry would build 
future prosperity while consumer goods 
would delay it. This model had brought 
the Chinese economy to its knees by the 
time Deng re-emerged from political 
oblivion in the late 1970s. 

Centralization was not only imposed 
on the economic front, but also on the 
way people acted. Everyone was told to 
'draw a line*’ between socialism and 
capitalism. In daily life, it was a sin for 
people to wear fashionable clothes. 
Hence the notorious "colourless” image 
of Chinese people, who wore grey or 
blue uniforms for all occasions. During 
the Cultural Revolution from 1966 to 
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A paradG of modGis of furnacGS 
provincGS passGS through Tian anHs*., 
Square in 1958 during thG Groat i 
Forward, a mass movornGnt ostous..^.,^ 
at raising stGGi production to the u»\ 
West within 15 years. 






1976, a nationwide process of ideological 
remoulding forced people to believe in 
what they were taught, not in what they 
saw. 



With Deng at the helm, however, class 
struggle gave way to economic reform. 
He replaced the slogan of "Politics in 
command" with "Seek truth from facts. 



China bGcamo basicatl\ . 

in oil supply in 19h.i ^ 

the fivG modGi woik^*,, , 
industry in early lUn.., 

Wang Jinxi, Ma Deren. i>„„ ^ 
XueGuob^g.2h 




In short, ideology and zealtMi v 
to pragmatic economic thiii|.|,,j, 

Smith's "invisible hand" 

China from autarkv. 

pnu„56) 








The earthquake that hit the city of Tangshan on 28 July 1976 killed 240.000 people. It was the 
worst earthquakG GvGr recorded in China. 
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1950 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1967 
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The People's Republic of China 
was founded. 

The Korean War broke out. 

Mao Zedong launched the ’’Anti- 
corruption, anti-waste and anti- 
bureaucrac)'” campaign. 

China started its first Five-Year 
Plan, focusing on 156 industrial 
projects supported by the former 
Soviet Union. 

First Constitution passed. Cotton 
cloth rationed. 

Premier Zhou Enlai proposed the 
famous foreign policy of ''seeking 
what is common while putting 
aside differences." 

Deng Xiaoping was elected as 
general secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party. Mao Zedong described the 
United States as a "paper tiger." 
Economist Ma Yinchu warned 
China would have a population of 
2.6 billion in 50 years. 

The "Great Leap Forward" 
commenced. 

The Daqing Oilfield was 
discovered. 

China faced a grain crisis. China 
launched its first long-range 
ground-to-ground missile. 

China began construction of a 
nuclear energy industry. 

Armed clashes between China and 
India broke out. Deng Xiaoping 
proposed his famous saying; ”It 
does not matter if a cat is white or 
black as long as it catches mice." 
China became self-reliant in oil 
supply. 

China exploded its first nuclear 
bomb. 

The 10- year "Cultural Revolution” 
began. 

China exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb. Pu Yi, China's last emperor, 
died at the age of 61. 




Deng Xiaoping reaffirmed China's opening policy in his famous "southern tour" to Guangdong 
Province in spring 1992. Deng’s trip forestalled attempts to halt the progress of economic reform. 



1968 Most members of the intelligentsia 
were sent to work in the 
countryside. 

1969 China and the former Soviet Union 
clashed on Zhenbaodao Island. 
China claimed it had become a 
"debtless" count^}^ President Liu 
Shaoqi died as a result of 
politically motivated persecution. 

1970 China sent its first satellite into 
orbit. 

1971 The first American table-tennis 
team visited China in what was 
called the "Ping-Pong Diplomac)'." 

1972 China and Japan normalized 
diplomatic relations. President 
Nixon made the first high level US 
visit to China since 1949. 

1973 Deng Xiaoping was restored as 
vice premier. China borrowed 
money from Western countries for 
the first time. 

1974 The Terracotta Army was dis- 
covered in Xi'an Shaanxi Province. 
Mao Zedong proposed his ''Three 
Worlds" concept, referring to the 
US and Soviet Union as the First 
World, Japan, Western Europe and 
Canada as the second, and Asia 
(excluding Japan), Latin America 
and Africa as the third. 

1975 Deng Xiaoping took charge of the 
State Council, China's cabinet. 

1976 The "Cultural Revolution" ended. 
Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai died. 
Tangshan suffered an earthquake 
in which 240,000 people died. 





1978 China began its historic market- 
oriented reform. The Third Ple- 
nary Session of the 11th Central 
Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party w^as held to adopt the 
policy of reform. 

1979 China and the US established 
diplomatic relations. China 
promulgated its first law guiding 
foreign direct investment. Border 
wars broke out with Viet Nam. 

1980 Hu Yaobang was elected general 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
while Zhao Ziyang was elected 
premier. China set up four special 
economic zones on the southeast 
coast. 

1981 Construction began on Gezhouba 
Dam, the largest functional dam 
on the Yangtze River. 

1982 The State Council reduced the 
number of vice premiers from 13 
to 2. The Communist Party 
reduced its staff by 17.3 per cent. 
China launched a carrier rocket 
from a submarine. The 
Constitution was amended. 

1984 China and Britain concluded an 
agreement on the handover of 
Hong Kong in 1997. The Industrial 
and Commercial Bank of China 
was set up. The construction of a 
nuclear power plant in 
Guangdong Province began. 

1985 China streamlined its military by 
1 million. China established the 
Great Wall Station in the Antarctic. 



Photos: Xinhua 




Tung Chee-hwa. left, chief executive officer of the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
joins Vice Premier Qian Qichen to celebrate the handover of Hong Kong to China on 1 July 1997. 



1986 China applied to rejoin the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The first exports of Chinese 
civilian aircraft were made. The 
Law on Bankruptc}' was 
implemented on a trial basis. 

1987 Hu Yaobang resigned from his 
post. China and Portugal agreed 
on the terms for handover of 
Macao in 1999. The country's 
divorce rate exceeded 1 per cent 
for the first time. 

1988 Hainan island became a province. 
The first test-tube baby was bom. 

1989 Hu Yaobang died. A period of 
political turmoil ensued, but was 
soon terminated. 

1990 China announced the Hong Kong 
Basic Law. The 11th Asian Games 
were held in Beijing. Shanghai’s 
Pudong Area was made a special 
development zone. 

1991 China and Viet Nam normalized 
relations. Major floods hit China. 

1992 Deng Xiaoping reaffirmed China's 
opening policy in his famous 
"southern trip" to Guangdong 
Province. 

1993 Vice Premier Zhu Rongji took 
charge of the central bank and 
proposed 16 stringent policies to 
curb a potential bubble economy. 
Beijing was defeated by Sidney in 
its bid for the 2000 Olympic 
Games. 

1994 China unified its dual-track 
foreign exchange rate system, 
joined the International Chamber 
of Commerce, and failed to rejoin 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

1995 President Jiang Zemin proposed 
eight principles for the peaceful 
reunification of the mainland and 
Taiwan. The country’s longest 
railway was completed, running 
2,536 kilometres from Beijing to 
Kowloon. 



1996 Minsheng Banking Co., China’s 
first private bank, was set up. Tung 
Chee-hwa became the first chief 
executive officer of the Hong Kong 
Special Administrative Region. 

1997 Deng Xiaoping died. Hong Kong 
returned to China. Russia, 



Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan and China agreed to cut 
the military presence along their 
borders. 

1998 A great flood on the Yangtze River 
caused 166 billion yuan worth of 
economic losses. 
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From 18 to 22 December 1978, 
the Third Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party convened to 
adopt the historic program of 
market reform. Chen Yun <left), 
and Deng Xiaoping. 
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(cont. from p. 53) 

For example, the central government 
no longer gave orders on such trivial 
things as how many shoes or pins a 
factory should produce. 

The change from a centralized to a 
market-oriented economy reached a 
new stage in March 1999 when China 
revised its Constitution to recognize 
private business as an indispensable part 
of the economy. 

Along with the market reform has 
gone the victory of individualism over 
utopian egalitarianism. In some ways, 
personal freedoms are greater than they 
have ever been. 

Twenty-one years have passed since 
1978, and China has never been stronger 
in the world political and economic 
arena. Mao Zedong, the core of China’s 
first generation of leaders, unified 
China's mainland, Deng Xiaoping, the 
core of the second generation, 
consolidated it. Where Mao was 
romantic, Deng was pragmatic. 

Deng was also quick to acknowledge the 
errors of the government. He ordered the 
Rehabilitation Campaign in the early 1980s 
to restore the reputation of millions 
wrongly judged of crimes during the 
Cultural Revolution. Both Mao and Deng 
hated bureaucracy' and tried to curb it, but 
the main task seems to have been left to 
President Jiang Zemin, the core of the third 
generation of leaders. How far he succeeds 
in this is sure to have a profound influence 
on China s development in the 21st 
century’. H 
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Executive Summary 



The first half of 1999 was a bad time for the concept of 
"constructive strategic partnership" — both the United States and in the 
People's Republic of China (PRC), Instead of promoting such a 
partnership, events served to highlight the significant, and in many coses 
growing, differences betM^een Washington and Beijing. In April, the 
Clinton administration and the Chinese government failed to reach an 
agreement on the PRC's accession to the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) despite significant concessions by the Chinese side. On May 8, an 
American B-2 bomber mistakenly destroyed the Chinese Embassy in 
Belgrade, a tragedy many Chinese believe was a deliberate act intended to 
punish China for its opposition to the NATO inteiwention in Kosovo and 
more generally to intimidate the PRC, Finally, in July, Taiwan President 
Lee Teng-hui precipitated new tensions and endangered the fragile cross- 
Strait dialogue by insisting that Taiwan and the PRC deal with one 
another on a "special state-to-state" basis, a formula Beijing ecjuates with 
Taiwanese independence. 

These events (and others like Washington s March 1999 atienipr to j 
have Beijing condemned by the UN Human Rights Commission! highlight 
key problems — trade friction, China 's fear of U.S, hegemony, ’ and : 
Taiwan — that will need to be carefully managed by policy makers in both 
Washington and Beijing. Both sides have an ovenvhelming, long-term 
national interest in insuring that bilateral ties do not degenerate into open 
hostility or a new Cold War, On the U.S. side, several commonly held 
tnisconceptions about the U,S, -China relationship hamper a proper 
prioritizing of issues. The principal misconceptions are: 

Misconception #1: China will soon be a superpower. The realit}' is that 
China 's military remains plagued by weaknesses. These deficiencies 
include outdated equipment and a force structure that will impair 
Beijing's ability to project significant power at great distances from its 
shores for many years to come, though the PRC's capacity to affect U.S. 
interests closer to its borders (including Taiwan) is growing. The PRC is 
modernizing its nuclear weapons and missiles, but its nuclear capability 
remains small, especially in comparison with that of the United States, 
and continuation of its minimal deterrence strategy^ is very much in U.S, 
interests. If it grows too preoccupied with China 's very measured military 
modernization, America rislcs overcompensating with containment- 
oriented policies that would fuel a regional arms race, reduce China 's 
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incentives to integrate itself into the international system, and prevent 
Washington and Beijing from cooperating in areas of mutual interest. 

Misconception # 2 : America has been the loser in US.-China relations. 
In fact, when examining the broad trends of the last 30 years, the United 
States has gained tremendously from the normalization of relations with 
the PRC. Beijing no longer supports insurgent movements in neighboring 
countries, it has moderated its once indiscriminate arms exports, and the 
PRC has become increasingly integrated in, and compliant with, 
international arms control regimes, most recently the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT). All of this has helped enhance both American and 
regional securi^K While the U.S.^China economic relationship has yet to 
reach its full potential, mainly because of high protectionist barriers in the 
PRC, it is not the case that the U.S. economy has been damaged, or 
American jobs lost, because of trade with China. And, if Washington and 
Beifing can reach a WTO accession agreement on terms very close to 
those the Clinton administration turned down in April 1999, many of the 
market harriers that so disadvantage American business will come down 
over a comparatively short period of time. 

Misconception U3: Taiwan has been the loser. Taiwan lost most formal 
international recognition as a result of the U.S.^PRC normalization of 
1978/79. However, in nearly every other respect — including economic 
development, democracy, and human rights — Taiwan has thrived, largely 
by dint of the hard work of the people on the island. U.S. securing 
obligations have contributed to the maintenance of peace across the Strait 
for the last two decades. Though these obligations have their ambiguities, 
and .some clarification is possible, some efforts to achieve greater clarity 
could inadvertently spark greater conflict. 

Misconception U4: Human rights conditions in China have not 
improved. The Communist Part}’ continues its gradual and erratic retreat 
from the private lives of ordinary Chinese who, largely as a result of 
rising incomes, enjoy freedoms and access to information unprecedented 
in their own history. Although direct, organized opposition to the Party is 
tirelesslv suppressed, China is experiencing significant political 
changes — i.e, grassroots participation, greater scope for policy debate, 
and slowly improving rule of law — but such changes are still poorly 
institutionalized. Many Chinese — particularly political dissidents and 
ethnic and religious minorities — continue to suffer human rights abuses. 
Nonetheless, the overall trend is positive. 

All of the above misconceptions draw attention away from the 
genuine problems in the U.S. -China relationship that do need to be the 
focus of U.S. leadership attention: 
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1) Decreasing commitment^ in both the PRC and Taiwan, to the status 
quo: The return of Hong Kong and Macao to Chinese sovereignty, 
along with an increasingly separate identity on Taiwan, is making the 
PRC more anxious to make progress on reunification. Taiwan, 
meanwhile, seeks to delay reunification indefinitely (at least until the 
PRC democratizes and raises living standards). This volatile mix of 
diverging time frames and somewhat ambiguous U.S. obligations to 
defend Taiwan is the greatest challenge facing the U.S.-China 
relationship. 

2) PRC unease with U.S. global predominance: China desires a 

"multipolar world where America is somewhat restrained by other 
major powers. But the reality^ is that the world is growing more 
"unipolar" as there is no significant countenveight to the United 
States. China has watched with alarm as Washington has adopted an 
increasingly inten-entionist foreign policy and seems less willing, as in 
Kosovo, to gain the approval of the United Nations Security Council 
(where Beijing has a veto) before taking militaiy action. Fear of being 
humiliated by a "hegemonic" United States is causing Beijing to seek 
checks on American power by strengthening ties to Russia and others 
with similar concerns. Furthermore. Beijing will marginally increase 
its commitment to defense modernization, but without fundamentally 
overturning the priority accorded to domestic economic 
modernization. 

3) Diverging views between Beijing and Washington on how to preserve 
.secnrit}^ in the post-Cold War era: Closely related to China's fear of 
an unrestrained United States is the PRC 's rejection of the idea that 
.Afnerica's bilateral and multilateral security alliances help promote 
stability. While such alliances form the bedrock of the U.S. security 
architecture. China views these structures, particularly the newly- 
strengthened U.S. -Japan Alliance, as a means to perpetuate U.S. 
domination at China 's expense. Such gaps increase the difficulties for 
Washington and Beijing to accommodate one another on key strategic 
issues, such as the benefits of the U.S. military presence in the Asia- 
Pacijic region. 

Effectively managing bilateral relations will require considerable 
effort bv both the United States and China. Recommendations for 
America include: 

1) Have an effectively organized Executive Branch that devotes 
sufficient attention to the relationship. During the first term of the 
Clinton presidency, there was little top-level contact between the two 
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sides and Washington pursued a "laundiy list'' of issues with no clear 
prioritization. Future administrations should make summits and 
senior-level exchanges more routine, institutionalize a vice president- 
premier exchange structure similar to the former Gore-Chernomyrdin 
Commission, and work more closely with internationalists in Congress 
to develop Capitol Hill leadership on China policy. There is no 
substitute for the president paying attention to this issue and placing 
someone firmly in charge of the policy on a day-to-day basis. 

2) Reestablish a realistic strategic rationale for the relationship, even if 
this means downgrading expectations. Beijing and Washington should 
explicitly acknowledge the mixed nature of the relationship, work on 
ureas of parallel interest (such as maintaining stability on the Korean 
Peninsula and in South Asia), and tiy to prevent incompatible interests 
from degrading into confrontation. In addition, the United States 
should continue to encourage Beijing to join more multilateral 
economic and security organizations and find u to foster mutual 
confidence among the United States, China, and Japan, Strengthening 
militarv-to-military exchanges and dialogue with the People's 
Liberation Army will be important for avoiding an East Asian arms 
race. A central U.S. objective should be to minimize the incentives for 
Beijing to move away from its current nuclear doctrine of minimal 
deterrence and pledge of no first use. China 's continued emphasis on 
economic development over ideological or military priorities is 
profoundly in U.S. interests. Securing China 's entry into the WTO is 
an example of how the United States can work to create an 
environment in which Beijing continues to give priority to economic 
development and greater interaction with the global community, while 
promoting its own economic objectives simultaneously. 

3) Do more to promote cross-Strait exchanges while maintaining a fmn 
commitment to a ''One China'' policy. The United States must 
maintain a policy of "double deterrence" — deterring the use of force 
bv Beijing and deterring provocative unilateral 'moves toward de jure 
independence by Taipei. The currently suspended cross-Strait 
dialogue has so far failed to enhance cross-Strait stabiliy and 
Washington may find it needs to be bolder in asserting its interests in 
positive cross-Strait interaction. Such efforts could include more 
"track II" diplomacy. Bringing both Taiwan and the PRC into the 
WTO will help. At the same time, the United States, particularly 
Congress, should resist the urge to "fix" the framework provided by 
the Three Communiques with China and the 1979 Taiwan Relations 
Act, which has proven robust and flexible over the past two-plus 
decades. Proposals like the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act (S. 
693) are particularly unwise because explicitly upgrading the U.S.- 
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Taiwan militaiy relationship would heighten the PRC*s sense that its 
window of opportunity for future reunification is forever closing. 
Further, such legislation would undermine the basis on which Sino- 
American normalization occurred nventy years ago and, contraiy to 
the legislation *s intent, would increase the chances of military 
confrontation. A better way for Washington to proceed would be to 
explicitly oppose any unilateral efforts on either side of the Strait to 
change the political status quo. 

4) Encourage positive change in China, hut not regime transformation. 
The United States should give credit for the important economic, 
social, and political changes that have occurred in China and should 
pursue human rights issues using multilateral organizations and 
venues. American efforts should focus on working with the Chinese to 
establish legal and civic organizations that make gradual political 
change possible. The United States cannot be on effective advocate 
for human rights when it devotes virtually no money to programs 
aimed at fostering China's social and economic development or to 
disaster relief 



Introduction 



The first half of 1999 was a pivotal and counterproductive period 
in U.S. -China relations. It was a time that seiwed neither American long- 
term interests nor those of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). For 
both Washington and Beijing, developments conspired to call into 
question the very notion of working toward a “constructive strategic 
partnership” in the 21^* century that Presidents Bill Clinton and Jiang 
Zemin set as their long-term goal at the 1997 Washington summit and 
reiterated thereafter. If the United States and China can work out terms 
for Beijing’s entry into the World Trade Organization (WTO) before 
year’s end, this is to be desired. But, nonetheless, the Sino-American 
relationship is troubled. 

The purpose of this monograph is not to call for revitalization of 
the now tattered (in both capitals) “constinctive strategic partnership.’' 
Rather, it is a call to recognize three things: 1) U.S. and Chinese strategic 
interests are mightily involved in their relationship and those interests are 
mixed for both nations, with some overlapping, some parallel, and some 
diverging; 2) past U.S. policy has had a great deal more success than 
generally has been acknowledged; and 3) both countries must manage 
bilateral ties more effectively in the fiiture than they have done over the 
last year. 

In April 1999, the Clinton administration invited Chinese Premier 
Zhu Rongji to Washington to work toward WTO entry for Beijing. After 
having extracted startling trade concessions that created enormous 
opposition in China, and President Clinton having said that failure to reach 
an agreement would be an “inexplicable mistake,”* the administration then 
sent Zhu packing without an agreement. The president wanted more 
concessions and to raise U.S. trade barriers — particularly in the anti- 
dumping and textile areas. Bill Clinton also was unsure Congress would 
support permanent normal trade relations (NTR) with Beijing and he was 
loath to alienate labor union support Vice President A1 Gore would need in 
his year 2000 run for the presidency. 

The following month, after having weakened President Jiang 
Zemin and Premier Zhu Rongji at home by rejecting a trade deal for which 
they went far out on a limb with domestic constituencies, on May 8 the 
United States/NATO mistakenly bombed the Chinese Embassy in 
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Belgrade, further undermining Chinese faith in cooperation with America 
and feeding latent anti-Americanism. The fact that the B-2 stealth aircraft 
took off from Missouri and hit the embassy with several pieces of 
precision-guided ordnance made it almost inconceivable to the Chinese 
man on the street who mar\'els at U.S. teclinology that the strike was an 
“accident.” Americans make a huge mistake if they think the popular 
outrage in China over the embassy bombing was simply contrived by the 
Beijing leadership, though the regime did use demonstrations to try to 
enhance its domestic position and its leverage over Washington. 

Also in May, the Shelby Committee’s (Senate) “Report on Impacts 
to U.S. National Security of Advanced Satellite Technology Exports to the 
People’s Republic of China, and the Report on the PRC’s Efforts to 
Influence U.S. Policy”” alleged a pattern of damaging technology leakage 
and a three-volume report from the Cox Committee (House), “U.S. 
National Security and Military/Commercial Concerns With the People’s 
Republic of China;’"' alleged a long-temi and large-scale PRC effort to 
diven and steal militaty, dual-use, and civilian U.S. technology. Losses 
and diversions were said to include design infonnation on nuclear 
warheads and anti-submarine, missile, guidance, and aviation-related 
technology and hardware as well as high-performance computers. 

While the Cox and Shelby reports were valuable in identifying 
large deficiencies in American counterintelligence procedures, an 
independent CIA damage assessment (and subsequent review led by 
Admiral David Jeremiah) indicated there was great uncertainty about what 
may actually ha\'e been lost, whether or not the information was sufficient 
to lead to improved weapons, and over what time period such infonnation 
and hardware might be deployed in actual systems.*^ The Shelby and Cox 
reports also underscored the fact that Beijing acquires valuable 
information from other suppliers around the world through a wide variety 
of open and clandestine channels. It is veiw difficult, therefore, to 
disentangle what Beijing may have discovered on its own, acquired from 
non-American sources, or obtained from the United States, and what U.S. 
acquisitions were from open, as opposed to classified, sources. 
Furthermore, it is unclear when, if ever, design knowledge will be 
translated into actual, deployed military systems — a cookbook doesn’t 
make a great cook. In any event, these accumulated accusations and 
resultant tightening of U.S. export controls ser\'ed to further undermine the 
concept of constructive strategic partnership in China. The bottom line of 
all these congressional inquiries for Beijing was that the PRC increasingly 
was being viewed in Washington as the emerging rival of the United 
States. 
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China’s 1999 actions (and actions taken earlier) also have 
undermined the notion of strategic partnership in America, espionage 
charges aside. Images of Chinese police standing passively by as 
demonstrators pelted the American Embassy in Beijing with rocks and 
flammable materials and burned the Counsel General’s residence in 
Chengdu, Sichuan, in the wake of the embassy bombing were extremely 
corrosive. These images simply reinforced popular attitudes; a recent poll 
indicates 57 percent^ of Americans viewed China in tlireatening teims 
even before the anti-American demonstrations. Further solidifying the 
image of Chinese government complicity in the post-bombing anti- 
American demonstrations were editorials in People's Daily describing the 
mistaken American destruction of the Chinese Embassy and the death of 
three Chinese civilians as a “barbaric crime rarely seen in the history of 
international relations.”^’ The video images of hostile demonstrators, 
combined with the propaganda apparatus’ invective against the United 
States asserting that the bombing was “intentional,” served to intensify the 
skepticism of Americans. 

Perhaps more significantly for the long temi, however, was the 
widening gap in the two countries’ strategic perspectives. For Beijing, the 
April 23-25 50th NATO anniversary conclave in Washington and 
NATO's inteiwention in the fomier Yugoslavia, combined with the 
.lapanese Diet’s passage April 27 of legislation to implement the \ 
strengthened U.S.-.1apan defense guidelines, signaled an evolving doctrine 
in which human rights concerns could provide Justification for 
inteiA’entions that violated traditional nonns of state sovereignty. And, 

U.S alliances would be the instniments of such inter\'ention, not 
necessarily the UN Security Council where China has a veto. Beijing's 
denunciation of both NATO and the fortified U.S. -Japan Security Alliance 
goes to the heart of the U.S. vision of a post -Cold War security stmcture. 

In the United States, the notion that strategic interests were 
converging was severely damaged as well. The combination of a gradual 
missile buildup in the area of the Taiwan Strait,^ combined with 
increasingly strident denunciation of Washington’s desire to deploy 
theater and national missile defenses, has America and China on yet 
another collision course. 

Not only did 1999 bring a heightened sense of strategic friction, 
the channels of both official and unofficial “track H” discussion of these 
issues were constricted considerably. Beijing’s immediate response to the 
mistaken embassy bombing was to suspend bilateral discussions of 
proliferation and human rights, to postpone a broad range of “track H” 
exchanges, and to suspend U.S. Navy port calls to Hong Kong, fiirther 
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weakening the notion of “constructive strategic partnership.” For its part, 
Washington postponed Secretary of Defense William Cohen’s planned 
June visit to the PRC; other official interactions were cancelled or 
postponed as well, including scheduled visits to China by Marine Corps 
Commandant General Charles Krulak, Assistant Secretary of State Stanley 
Roth. Assistant U.S. Trade Representative Robert Cassidy, and Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley. ^ It is hard to argue that the nvo sides are moving 
toward a strategic partnership when they cannot even discuss the issues 
that divide them, though in the summer of 1999 gradual steps were made 
to reinvigorate dialogue channels. 

The roots of these developments extend in all directions. For one, 
in both Beijing and Washington there has emerged a tighter linkage 
between domestic politics and foreign policy since the Cold War’s end. 
This tighter linkage reflects the end of the Cold War’s disciplining effect 
on domestic forces: somewhat weaker domestic executive leadership in 
both countries: and the proliferation of domestic groups able to exen 
intluence over foreign affairs in both Washington and Beijing. As a 
consequence, less careful attention has been given to defining long-temi 
interests. Further, priorities among competing interests (security, 
economics, and human rights) have become blurred, particularly in the 
United States. And finally, competing political forces in each nation use 
the Sino-American relationship’s demonstrable difficulties and 
shortcomings to gain advantage in the contest for domestic power. 

In the United States, particularly given that the year 2000 elections 
will determine control of both the White House and Congress, China 
policy has become a litmus test issue for the activists in both the 
Republican and Democratic parties. In China, previous losers in economic 
refonn, a militaiy' hungiy^ for more resources, and the propaganda and 
control apparatuses see their chance for gains. All in all, both societies are 
in a circumstance in which the logic of domestic struggle works against a 
coherent, long-tenn strategy in dealing with each other. In both societies, 
there is an increasing propensity to view one another as peer competitors, 
rivals, or threats. The most immoderate elements in both societies find 
their greatest allies in one another. 

This monograph primarily addresses the shortcomings in American 
thinking about China and the management of policy toward the PRC. 
Nonetheless, more productive U.S. ‘China relations are not the sole 
responsibility of Washington. Unless Beijing develops a vision of East 
Asian and global security in which the two nations can cooperate, controls 
rising nationalism, deals more effectively with the people of Taiwan, and 
progressively moves toward rule of law, no matter how improved U.S. 
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management of the Sino-American relationship may become, the two 
nations will be headed toward more friction. 

The remainder of tliis monograph addresses the following issues. 
In Part I we examine the principal misconceptions that Americans hold 
about the PRC and, to a lesser extent, the misconceptions about the United 
States that are widely held in China. In Part II, we examine the genuine 
problems that do exist in the U.S. -China relationship, problems to which 
Americans devote insufficient attention because of our preoccupation with 
secondary issues. And finally, in Part III, we suggest a framework for 
thinking about the management of the relationship in the post-Clinton era 
and the 21'^' century. 
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Model Martyrs and Millionaires 

Young people these days are seeking inspiration not just from Bill Gates, but from 
some surprising heroes of an older generation 

By YU SHAOWEN 

Anyone who lived through the cultural revolution is familiar with the line: "The power of role models is 
unlimited." The slogan remains relevant, as young people continue to seek inspiration from others. The 
heroes of today's youth, however, are vastly different from those of their predecessors. 

Twenty years ago, our teachers told us to admire members of the People's Liberation Army or communist- 
era do-gooders like Lei Feng, Dong Cunrui and Huang Jiguang. Foreign exemplars of patriotism (mostly from 
the Soviet Union) were imported as well, like Pavel Korqagin, the protagonist of Nikolai Ostrovsky's novel 
The Making of a Hero. But since the current era is one of relative peace and economic expansion, military 
heroes have become less relevant to our lives. As role models, they have faded into a blur. 

In the wake of Deng Xiao-ping’s reforms, China has produced two generations of young people. The majority 
of youth in the 1980s chose as role models scientists and men of letters. Young people in the 1990s tended 
instead to idolize entrepreneurs and financial magnates. The choices, of course, were heavily influenced by 
the broader social context and cultural atmosphere of the time. Little wonder, then, that Goldbach 
Conjecture, a novel about the life story of mathematician Chen Jingrun, was the most widely read book of the 
1980s, while The Road Ahead, by Bill Gates, topped bestseller lists the following decade. 

But youth everywhere also like to contradict conventional wisdom. True, the great wealth of people like 
Gates and, more recently, David File and Jerry Yang, the co-founders of Yahoo, continues to inspire many. 
But, surprise, the old revolutionaries that had been buried in the deepest recesses of our memories have 
also been resurrected as fashionable role models for the new generation. The very same Pavel Korqagin, a 
familiar name to every Chinese person over the age of 30, has made a comeback. During the past few 
years, a succession of theatrical productions — from the stage play Pavel Korqagin to the film The Making of 
a Hero to the daytime soap opera of the same title — has created a sensation in the popular media and 
among young people. 

There is a world of difference between the faddish passions of youngsters today and the beliefs of people 
like me, who once held our heroes to be sacred. In these peaceful times, the word "hero" seems to have a 
new meaning. Last April, following the debut of the soap opera The Making of a Hero, the Beijing Youth Daily 
hosted an open discussion on the topic "Bill Gates and Pavel Korqagin; Who is the hero?" During the month- 
long debate, the newspaper published numerous articles revealing highly polarized views, particularly among 
youth. Materially, China's young obviously desire the commercial success represented by someone like 
Gates. Spiritually, however, they appear to be far from content with wealth alone. The revival of revolutionary 
romanticists like Korqagin caters to a need to fill this moral blank. Thus the contradiction starts to make 
sense. Chinese youth are fortunate to live in a relatively simple and peaceful environment. Under different 
circumstances, however, this tension between desires could put their willpower to a great test. 

Yu Shaowen, reporter for the Beijing Youth Daily, is the author of a collection of essays called 
Personal Comments on Culture 
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One Country, Two Colas 

Pepsi Gets Tough 
in Chinese Cola War 

Pepsi has decided to battle hard for a place in the 
Chinese mainland's huge soft drinks market. 




Coca Cola is responding to Pepsi's marketing challenge 
with a billboard ad campaign aimed at young Chinese. 



Chinese football league smce the early 
90's. Pepsi’s action was typical of a new 



W hen Liaoning’s Fushun 
football club turns out for 
match these days, spectators 
don’t have as much trouble reading the 
crowded script on their team’s jersey. Up 
to recently it was quite a mouthful; 
“Liaoning Fushun Jianlibao Team’’. But 
after a bitter row during which national 
football league sponsor Pepsi Cola 
i threatened to sue sports management 
I group IMG, the Liaoning side agreed to 
I remove the name of domestic soft drir\ks 
O^jmufacturer Jianlibao from their strip. 
IG has organised sponsorship for the 



aggressiveness adopted by the company 
in the last couple of years, both in the 
US and international markets. Beaten 
into second place around the world by 
arch rival Coca Cola, Pepsi has decided 
to battle hard for a place in the Chinese 
mainland’s huge soft drinks market, 
w'hich grows annually by around 20 
percent. “Pepsi is.putting a lot into China 
because it’s one of the last markets where 
they have the chance to get a decent 
share,” says a beverage executive. 



But Coke is easily the leader in China 
with a market share of 33 percent 
according to the company, three times 
greater than Pepsi and well ahead of a 
host of local contenders including 
Guangzhou-based Jianlibao and 
Hangzhou-based Wahaha’s Future Cola. 
Coke is also the biggest single producer 
in most areas, though there are two high 
profile exceptions: in Beijing (where the 
capital’s nationalistic consumers keep 
the Atlanta firm in second place) and 
Shanghai where Coke and Pepsi are neck 
and neck in China’s trend setting 
metropolis. Between them the two 
multinationals control almost half of the 
China soft drinks market and, what the 
China Daily refers to as, their 
’’hegemony” over local brands is likely 
to continue. 

The Pepsi challenge to Coke’s leading 
position relies heavily on an expensive 
advertising, marketing and sponsorship 
campaign, including stumping up 
millions of US dollars for the Chinese 
football league - an unusual venture into 
sport for Pepsi - and TV commercials with 
pop stars Wang Fei, Ricky Martin and 
Janet Jackson. With CCTV, China’s 
television monopoly, paying peanuts for 
broadcast rights, corporate sponsorship 
remains the most important revenue 
source for mainland football. The sums 
involved are small by Western standards. 
Marlboro, which sponsored the league for 
five years up to Pepsi’s takeover this year, 
paid an annual fee of about USS 7.5 
million. Now Pepsi is reported to be 
paying less than Marlboro, which was 
forced to pay a premium as a tobacco 




manufacturer. But these figures could rise 
sharply if more of China's heavyweight 
companies start to view team sponsorship 
as prestigious. For example, white goods 
i manufacturer Haier, with projected sales 
j this year of 24 billion yuan, has displaced 
I Proctor and Gamble as the maiidand's 
biggest advertiser but has so far not been 
heavily involved in sports sponsorship. 
Industry sources expect that to change 
sooa 

In contrast to Pepsi's high sporting 
profile. Coke spends very little on 
mainland sports sponsorship, funding 
such low key projects as the national 
under 21 football team. Instead it 
effectively leverages its global backing 
of events such as the World Cup and the 
Olympics through ancillary TV 
adv^ertising. , . ^ ' 

Coke has also developed particularly 
strong partnerships in China with the 
Swire and Kerry Group and China 
National Cereals, Oils and Foodstuffs 
Import and Export Corporation 
(COFCO) and China International Trust 
and Investment Corporation (CITIC). It 
has built an effective bottling and 
distribution network with 23 plants 
around the country and keeps a tight 
rein on its operation, ^something that 
Pepsi failed to do in a previous 
incarnation in China. 

In addition to its huge marketing 
campaign, Pepsi is also learning from the 
mistakes it made earlier this decade 
when it got burned by local partners and 
is now adopting strategies used by Coke. 
"Pepsi had more of a marketing than an 
operational approach and gave too 
much control to joint venture partners," 
said an industry analyst. Distribution 
areas were not tightly enforced and, for 
example, the Changchun operation was 
selling discounted sodas into Beijing 
undercutting Pepsi's partner in the 
capital. After a shakeout Pepsi has 
decided to concentrate its efforts in 
Shanghai, where it has developed 
excellent relations with the authorities: 

I "it's practically an arm of the city 
government," comments one observer 
sarcastically. It has also set up a network 
of regional representatives, modeled on 
Coke's operation, to liase between local 
bottlers and headquarters. 

But Coke - like Volkswagen in the auto 





Living La Vida Cola: Pepsi has launched an ambitious campaign to win 
the hearts and minds of China's cola drinkers. 



sector - is so far ahead of the pack that it 
is unlikely to lose its strong lead. Coke's 
weak point in China is its strong 
identification as a US brand (which is 
also one of its greatest strengths) and it 
is particularly sensitive to fluctuations 
in Sino-US relations. Anti-US sentiment 
in the wake of the bombing of China's 
embassy in Belgrade in May was partly 



blamed for a nine percent drop in China 
sales in the second quarter of this year, 
according to Douglas Ivester, chairman 
of Coca Cola. Mainland media are also 
fond of painting competition between 
Chinese and foreign branded consumer 
goods as war by other means. Viewed 
in those terms the Chinese brands look 
like they are losing the war. ■ 
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Shanghai Communique Issued (Feb 27, 19 72) 

http://w\vw.pbs.org/\vgbli/amex/china/index.html 

(PBS website for "The American Experience: Nixon's China Game" 

On February 27, 1972, the United States and China issued a joint communique, the culmination 
of Nixon and Kissinger’s historic week-long visit to the People’s Republic. Kissinger had begun 
to draft the Shanghai Communique with Chou En-lai the previous October, when he met in 
Beijing with the Chinese prime minister to lay the groundwork for Nixon’s upcoming visit. 
Kissinger continued to hammer out the details during the February 1972 summit, usually m late- 
night sessions with ChineseVice Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua. 

The communique pledged both countries to work for "normalization" of relations, and to expand 
"people-to-people contacts" and trade opportimities. In a not-so-thinly-veiled reference to the 
Soviet Union, the communique declared that neither nation "should seek hegemony in the Asia- 
Pacific region and each is opposed to efforts by any other country or group of countries to 
establish such hegemony." 

Early in the negotiations, recognizing that China and the U.S. held many irreconcilable positions, 
Chou En-lai proposed an unorthodox format for the communique. The two sides essentially 
agreed to disagree, each stating its views in separate paragraphs when necessary. On the thorny 
Vietnam issue, for example, the U.S. endorsed Nixon’s latest peace plan, while China expressed 
firm support for the Communist proposal. 

Yet despite the plan for unilateral declarations, Taiwan remained a stumbling block throughout 
the negotiations. While the U.S. sought improved relations with Beijing, it still officially 
recognized Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government on Taiwan. In fact, the U.S. had been 
inching toward a "two Chinas" policy for years. Only four months earlier, when the United 
Nations voted on whether to admit the People's Republic of China, the U.S. reversed its 20-year 
opposition to seating the PRC, but opposed any effort to expel Taiwan. Ultimately, the U.S. lost 
the fight for dual representation. The PRC gained admission to the UN, Taiwan was ousted - 
and the U.S. was left to juggle relations with two countries that both saw themselves as the sole 
legitimate government of all of China. 

The Chinese regarded the presence of American troops on Taiwan as a violation of China's 
sovereignty and pressed for full U.S. military withdrawal from the island. Nixon and Kissinger 
wanted to condition a withdrawal on enlisting China's help in ending the Vietnam War. And 
while China viewed its dealings with Taiwan as a strictly internal issue, to be handled as it saw 
fit, the Americans insisted that the Chinese resolve the Taiwan question without the use offeree. 

In the end, both sides made concessions. As Henry Kissinger wrote in his memoirs, neither the 
U.S. nor China was willing to let the Taiwan issue become an obstacle to their emerging new 
relationship: "The basic theme of the Nixon trip - and the Shanghai Communique -- was to put 
off the issue of Taiwan for the future, to enable the two nations to close the gulf of twenty years 
and to pursue parallel policies where their interests coincided." 



The U.S. declared its "interest in a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question by the Chinese 
themselves," and affirmed a total U.S. military withdrawal from the island as an "ultimate 
objective." The U.S. also agreed to "progressively reduce its forces and military installations on 



Taiwan as the tension in the area diminishes," thereby giving China a stake in the abatement of 
the Vietnam War. 

For its part, the PRC firmly rejected any "two Chinas" formulation, declaring unequivocally that 
"the Government of the People’s Republic of China is the sole legal government of China" and 
"Taiwan is a province of China." The U.S., in deft phrasing, acknowledged "that all Chinese on 
either side of the Taiwan Strait maintain there is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of 
China," but neatly avoided the question of who should govern this "one China." 

A last-minute objection by Secretary of State Rogers was similarly sidestepped. Nixon and 
Kissinger had deliberately kept Rogers and his staff out of the negotiations on the 
communique, and when State Department officials finally saw the text, they immediately 
objected. All of the United States' defense treaty partners in Asia were specifically named -- 
except Taiwan. When Rogers managed to bring the issue to Nixon’s attention, the President was 
beside himself. Nixon knew he couldn’t just walk away from U.S. commitments to Taiwan 
without incurring the wrath of his conservative supporters back home. Nor could he afford the 
bad publicity if Rogers broke ranks and "leaked" to the press. Rogers managed to force the 
communique back to the negotiating table — much to Nixon and Kissinger's dismay — but in the 
end, both sides simply dropped all references to U.S. treaty partners, rather than force the 
Taiwan issue. 

In fact, Nixon and Kissinger went significantly further on Taiwan in their private talks with Chou 
than in the communique. As recently released notes and transcripts reveal, the Americans offered 
Chou extensive assurances that they intended to open full diplomatic relations with Beijing as 
soon as possible - and were willing to sacrifice Taiwan to do so. In the wake of the Watergate 
scandal, however, Nixon was unable to carry through on these promises, and the U.S. didn’t 
establish full diplomatic relations with the PRC until 1979. 

Yet once the Shanghai Communique was issued, the writing was on the wall. As journalist and 
China scholar James Mann has written, "... Nixon’s initiative conveyed America’s acceptance, 
for the first time, of the outcome of the Chinese civil war and the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek. The 
United States stopped challenging the Chinese Communist Party’s authority to rule the country. 
The American acceptance (in the communique) and, indeed, its embrace (in Nixon’s private 
talks) of a one-China policy was to govern American conduct from that point onward. 
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"SOME NIGHTS I CANNOT SLEEP" 

CHINESE PRESIDENT JIANG ZEMIN 

BY JIANG ZEMIN 



The setting was Shanghai's Xijiao Guesthouse, a shady suburban oasis once favored by Mao 
Zedong. The host was Jiang Zemin, taking time off from preparations for his trip to the U.S. 
Speaking with Time Inc. journalists, Jiang stuck mostly to stock formulations, often reading from 
a briefing paper. But he occasionally let loose— on human rights, music and even his family. 
Excerpts from the interview: 

TIME: What will China be like in ten years? Will there be more democracy? 

Jiang: Since 1979, we have been tiydng to ensure that political restructuring and economic 
restructuring complement one another. Simply put, what we have to do is promote democracy and 
improve our legal system. Within the structure provided by the Chinese constitution, we will 
work to develop our democracy further and to strengthen supervision. Our purpose is to run our 
country according to law. 

TIME: Americans care a lot about human rights. Can you explain why it is so difficult to release 
political dissidents like Wei Jingsheng and Wang Dan? How serious a threat are they to your 
government? 

Jiang: I believe the most fundamental human right is how to ensure that 1.2 billion Chinese 
people have adequate food and clothing. The rights and freedoms that our people enjoy today are 
unprecedented. Our consistent policy is to protect human rights according to law. Human rights 
and the system for the protection of human rights in China are advancing. These are the facts for 
everyone to see. 

As for the two persons you just referred to, I don't believe they pose much of a threat to China's 
security and stability. They were brought to justice not because they are so-called political 
dissidents, but because they violated China's criminal law. Decisions on when prisoners in 
China's jails are released are matters for the judicial department to settle according to the law. 

TIME: Should you make some gesture on human rights that would smooth discussions across the 
whole breadth of U.S. -China issues? 

Jiang: I would like to know what you refer to specifically as a gesture. We have made it clear that 
we respect human rights. I studied world histor}' and your War of Independence. I read Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address about your Civil War. It was the sacred mission of the U.S. to liberate slaves 
in your country. In Tibet, after the Dalai Lama left the country [in 1959], we have fundamentally 
resolved the problem of slavery there. I believe the American people should be happy to see that. 
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TIME: Is there anything you can do to help resolve your political differences with Taiwan? 

Jiang: As a first step, the two sides of the Taiwan Strait can hold negotiations and reach 
agreement officially ending the state of hostility in accordance with the principle that there is only 
one China. We hope the Taiwan authorities will respond to our proposals seriously and enter into 
political talks at an early date. Under the one-China premise, anything can be discussed. 

TIME: What are your expectations for your trip to the U.S.? 

Jiang: The China-U.S. relationship over the past few years can be characterized like the weather-- 
it has its ups and downs. I think that on the whole, relations are moving forward. But it is no easy 
task for the people of our two countries to really understand each other. If, through face-to-face 
meetings, our nations can deepen understanding, that will be a very' important achievement. At 
present, Sino-American relations have a favorable opportunity for further improvement. Whether 
we can build a sound and stable relationship in the 21st century bears on the world's peace, 
stability and prosperity. Our two countries share that common responsibility. I will join President 
Clinton and other leaders of the United States to bring Sino-U.S. relations to a new stage of 
development. 

TIME: But how do \'ou see the U.S.? Whafs good about it, what's bad? 

Jiang: The U.S. is not a country in decline, and I do not think that China and the U.S. must come 
into conflict with one another. The economy and trade of our two countries are highly 
complementary. We can and should have long-term and mutually beneficial cooperation. 

TIME: Many observers were surprised by the boldness of your economic initiatives at the recent 
Communist Party congress. Do you see any risks in those refomis? 

Jiang: The most important thing is that we will continue to adhere to the Deng Xiao- ping Theory 
and implement the policy of reform and opening up. 1 would like to know specifically what you 
mean when you mention risks. 

TIME: We were referring to the refomi of bankrupt state enterprises and the fate of their workers. 

Jiang: Our refomi effort is to establish a modem system to reinvigorate our enterprises and let 
them better play a dominant role in the national economy. With reform, socialism will become 
even stronger. Our objective is to help the majority of large and medium-sized state-owned 
enterprises that are running at a loss to get rid of their problems. 

In the process, we will meet with various contradictions and difficulties, but we have adopted an 
incremental approach. We also have established some support mechanisms, including a social 
security program. We enjoy the support of the vast work force and people from all walks of life. 

TIME: One of the biggest threats to economic progress is rampant corruption. To what extent are 
you prepared to crack down, especially at high levels? 

Jiang: We are firm and resolute in combating corruption. Those who abuse their power and 
nnsitinn will he denlt with spriniislv arr.nrdina trV Partv rules: and the laws of the r.niintrv 1 do not 
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deny that fighting corruption is a very arduous and complicated task. But we are working to 
implement our laws, educate our people and build our legal system. The most fundamental thing 
is to promote democracy so that the people can supervise the w'ork of the officials. 

TIME: Many Chinese also dislike the behavior of the children of top officials. Do you have rules 
about what your own children and grandchildren may and may not do? 

Jiang: 1 have two grown children. One son has a Ph.D and a post-doctorate degree, and he is now 
doing research work at an institute in Shanghai. Another son studied in Germany and is working 
in the field of computers. 1 take great satisfaction that both of them behave very well and both 
have come back to work here in China. My grandchildren are now in primary school, and one 
thing that 1 frequently warn myself is that 1 should not indulge them too much. 

TIME: How were you able to keep up your interest in music during the past political campaigns, 
when classical Chinese arts were condemned as feudal and Western arts were condemned as 
bourgeois? 

Jiang: Fine Chinese and foreign cultural and artistic work are the shared wealth of all mankind. 
The absurd activities that downgraded and even destroyed fine culture and art are all erroneous. 

1 am the President of the People's Republic of China, but 1 am also an ordinar>' citizen, and 1 have 
my own interests and hobbies. For instance, 1 read Tang dynasty poems, Song dynasty lyrics. 

Yuan dynasty verses and some of Dante, Shakespeare, Balzac, Tolstoy and Mark Twain. All of 
these give me great enjoyment. 1 also like to listen to Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Strauss, 
Tchaikovsky. And 1 listen to some of your famous American pieces. At the beginning of this year, 
1 read a book written by a Chinese on Mozart that related his music to the poetry of Du Mu in the 
Tang dynasty. 1 believe all fields of art are linked with one another. 

TIME: How can you sleep at night knowing that you have responsibility for 1.2 billion people? 

Jiang: Some nights 1 cannot get to sleep-for instance, when natural disasters occur. Despite 
modern science and technology in agriculture, we still mainly depend on how the weather goes. 1 
owe a lot of special thanks to my .wife. She does not come out to the formal activities very often, 
but she tends to persuade me that, after all, 1 have to eat and try to get some sleep because the 
next day 1 have to continue working. In the past few years, the Chinese people have scored very 
exciting achievements. But there are brain-breaking questions and problems for us. It's hard for 
me to tell what's the biggest challenge. 1 am an optimist and also a realist. 1 am very confident 
about the future. 
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IT'S NOODLES VS. BURGERS AS CHINA'S HOMEGROWN 
FAST-FOOD CHAINS ARE RISING TO REPULSE THE BIG 
MAC ATTACK 

BY RAHUL JACOB 



Honggaoliang, a new fast-food restaurant in Beijing, looks much like the burger-and-fries joints 
now found all over the world. With its young salesclerks dressed in caps and uniforms of a familiar 
red, white and yellow, the eatery seems, in fact, like a local version of McDonald's. Even the 
stylized H of its logo, above, bears a strong resemblance to those ubiquitous Golden Arches. 

But that's where the similarities end. Instead of peddling Big Macs and Chicken McNuggets, the 
Honggaoliang chain is becoming a runaway success all across China by selling indigenous fare that 
might make Ronald McDonald turn up his nose: bowls of noodles with beef or mutton, shreds of 
bean curd, coriander and black mushrooms, all in a savor}' soup that has 18 herbs and spices. 

Braised Mutton Noodles, a specialty of the house, is easy on the stomach and the pocketbook; it 
sells for half the price of a Big Mac. Critics of Deng Xiao-ping's open-door policy seize upon Cokes 
and French fries as examples of the culturally corrosive "flies and mosquitoes" that have wandered 
in. but Honggaoliang founder Qiao Ying. 36. isn't part of that chorus. "Instead of tr}'ing to defeat 
McDonald's, we ought to learn from their experiences." says Qiao. "In this age of globalization, we 
should not wall ourselves off" 

Ever since American fast-food chains came to the People's Republic about a decade ago, hordes of 
Chinese have lined up at McDonald's. Kentucky Fried Chicken and Pizza Hut. That success 
attracted a flock of local competitors with names like Ronghua Ji (Glorious China Chicken) and 
California Beef Noodles, which takes its name from the American state in order to sound exotic. 
Nearly all of them have copied the fast-food format, though not the menus. This recipe apparently 
sells well from Beijing to Guangzhou: by the end of 1995. 400 Chinese fast-food chains were 
operating 280,000 outlets and accounting for a quarter of the $2.5 billion that Chinese spend dining 
out. 

The boom in home-style has not. however, slowed the long march of McDonald's across China. 
Since it anived just six years ago. the U.S. company has opened 84 outlets and plans 200 more by 
the turn of the century. The Chinese, meanwhile, are already suffering the kind of dinnertime 
discord all too familiar to Americans. "My 12-year-old daughter pesters us all the time to go to 
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McDonald's." complains a 40-something government official. "My husband and I don't like it. but 
we end up dining there at least once a week." When Beijing Television polled children to find out 
how they would like to celebrate June 1, Children's Day, four out of five said they wanted to go to 
McDonald's. 

While Qiao waits for the youngsters to, well, grow up, he and his managers are paying close 
attention to their Golden Archrival. Qiao noticed, for instance, that parents were going to 
McDonald's first to buy burgers for their kids before coming to his outlets to buy noodles for 
themselves. Honggaoliang used to forbid customers from bringing in food from other places, but it 
quickly made an exception for Big Macs. Says Wan Niansheng, who manages the company's 
Wangfujing outlet in Beijing, just down the street from a you-know-what: "By being so close to 
McDonald's, we feel a sense of urgency. Every evening, I send our managers and staff to their outlet 
to observe and learn." They return with novel ideas of their own, like one for making sure that a 
customer's noodles stay hot. "Our rule is if a bowl sits on the table longer than five minutes, we will 
offer to replace it for free," says Wan. 

Such inventiveness is helping Honggaoliang hold its own against western competitors. A recent 
survey of nine fast food outlets by a Beijing market research company found that Honggaoliang was 
the only Chinese fast-food restaurant that could match Pizza Hut, KFC and McDonald's in 
achieving 100% occupancy during peak hours. "I like the food a lot. and the price is reasonable," 
says diner Wang Xiahong. 21. "Chinese food is what people can eat everyday without getting 
disgusted." Declares Qiao: "Our strength is in taste and in nutritional value. Western style fast-food 
could lead to obesity." 

Qiao, w'ho had no experience in the restaurant business, started Honggaoliang in 1994 with a 
modest $120,000 in capital (the name means red sorghum, a staple of his home province, Henan). 
Qiao now has 3.000 employees and 38 restaurants. He hopes to increase that to 1.000 outlets in four 
years by expanding across Asia and into Australia and the U.S. Given the popularity of Chinese 
takeout in places like New York and London, Qiao may eventually realize his dream of creating the 
first global Chinese fast-food chain. "If Chinese don't accomplish that ourselves, westerners will do 
it for us. just as they did with the Four Great Inventions." says Qiao, referring to paper, gunpowder, 
the compass and printing. "The 21st century belongs to Chinese fast-food." Now those are fighting 
words. 

—Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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The Taiwan Question in China-U.S. Relations 

fmprc.gov.cn - Copyright© 2000, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China) 



A. The Taiwan question is the most sensitive issue at the core of the 
normalization of China-U.S. relations 

The Taiwan question has always been the single most important and most sensitive issue at the core of 
China-U.S. relations. In June 1950, U.S. President Truman ordered the Seventh Fleet of U.S. Navy be 
sent into the Taiwan Straits, and the Thirteenth Fleet of U.S. Air Force be stationed on the Taiwan 
Island, undisguisedly obstructing by force the Chinese Government and people from liberating Taiwan. 

In December 1954, the U.S. signed the so-called Joint Defense Treaty with the Taiwan authorities, thus 
placing Taiwan Province of China under the protection of the U.S. 

Since the verj' beginning, the Chinese Government and people have struggled resolutely against the U.S. 
illegal invasion of Taiwan, which gave a serious blow to the U.S. for its ambitious plot to separate 
Taiwan from Chinese territory, and upheld China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. In October 1971, 
the 26th United Nations General Assembly passed the No. 2758 Resolution, which restored to the 
People’s Republic of China all its legitimate rights in UN while expelling the ’’representatives” of the 
Taiwan authorities. 

In February 1972, U.S. President Nixon paid a visit to China. On February 28, both China and U.S. 
issued the Shanghai Communique, in which the U.S. Government declared: ’’The United States 
acknowledges that all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan Straits maintain there is but one China and 
that Taiwan is a part of China. The U.S. Government does not challenge that position.” In December 
1978, the U.S. Government accepted the three principles- of the Chinese Government on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, i.e., the United States shall sever its ’’diplomatic relations” with 
the Taiwan authorities, abrogate ’’the Joint Defense Treaty” with Taiwan, and withdraw its military 
forces from Taiwan. The two countries signed and issued the ’’Joint Communi que on the Establishment 
of Diplomatic Relations between the People’s Republic of China and the United States of America”. The 
U.S. Government stated in the Communiques: ’’The United States of America recognizes the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China as the sole legal Government of China. Within this 
conte.xt. the people of the United States will maintain cultural, commercial, and other unofficial 
relations with the people of Taiwan.” ’’The Government of the United States of America acknowledges 
the Chinese position that there is but one China and Taiwan is part of China.” The two countries 
established formal diplomatic relations on January 1,1979. 

B. Issues concerning U.S. arms sales to Taiwan and the Theatre Missile Defense System (TMD) 

In order to resolve the issue of U.S. arms sales to Taiwan, the Chinese and U.S governments held 
negotiations for nearly ten months and reached an agreement on August 1 7, 1982. On that date, the two 
sides issued the China-U.S. August 1 7 Joint Communique, in which the U.S. Government reiterates that 
it has no intention to pursue a policy of ’’two Chinas” or ’’one China, one Taiwan”, and it ’’does not seek 
to carry out a long-term policy of arms sales to Taiwan, that its amis sales to Taiwan will not exceed, 
either in qualitative or in quantitative terms, the level of those supplied in recent years since the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between China and the United States, and it intends gradually to 
reduce its sale of amis to Taiwan, leading, over a p eriod of time, to a final resolution”. However, the 
U.S Government broke its word. Instead of earnestly complying with the stipulations of the 
Commimique, it has repeatedly conducted actions and activities in violation of the Communique. 
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In September 1992. the U.S. Government declared that it would sell 1 50 F -16 high-capability 
fighter-jets to Taiwan. On September 3, Vice Foreign Minister Liu Fluaqiu summoned U.S 
Ambassador to China J. Stapleton Roy to the Foreign Ministry for an interview on this matter, and 
lodged with him the strongest protest, as instructed, to the U.S. government. On the following day, the 
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Standing Committee of the National People's Congress issued a solemn statement to express extreme 
indignation at U.S. government's decision to sell F-16 fighters to Taiwan and lodged the strongest 
protest, on behalf of all the nationalities in China, with the U.S. Government. 



The U.S. continued to sell to Taiwan advanced weapons of various types and to proliferate sensitive 
militaiy' technology. "The U.S. National Defense Authorization Act for the Fiscal Year 1999" passed by 
the congress demanded the U.S. Government study the issue of including Taiwan into the Theatre 
Missile Defense (TMD) system. 

On January 21, 1999, Chinese Foreign Min istry Spokesman expressed grave concern over the U.S. 
announcement of the plan to develop National Missile Defense (NMD) and Theatre Missile Defense 
(TMD) systems, emphasizing that any country's provision of any weaponry systems, including the TMD 
system to Taiwan, would constitute a serious encroachment upon China's sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, and certainly would be strongly opposed by the Chinese people. 

On March 1, Chinese Foreign Ministry Spokesman, commenting on the U.S. Defense Department's so- 
called "the Security Situation in the Taiwan Straits", pointed out that the report was spreading word of 
the so-called Chinese mainland's missile threats to Taiwan, in an attempt to mislead the public opinion 
and use it as an excuse for selling advanced weapons to Taiwan. Such an act by the U.S. side was a 
serious interference in China's internal affairs, and the Chinese side hereby expressed its strong 
dissatisfaction and firm opposition. In late April, the U.S. and Taiwan held the Annual Anns-sales 
Consultation; at which the U.S. agreed to sell long -distance early-warning radar and other advanced 
weapomy' systems to Taiwan. 

At the same time, the U.S. Department of Defense submitted to the Congress "the Report on 
Theatre Missile Defense Architecture Options in the Asia -Pacific Region", which once again was trying 
to spread word of the so-called China's missile threats to Taiwan and put forward five options of the 
way to bring Taiwan into the TMD system. The Chinese side made solemn representations to the U.S. 
side on many occasions concerning the above -mentioned moves by the U.S. and pointed out their grave 
hannfulness. 

On August 2, 1999, Chinese Vice Foreign Minister Yang Jiechi summoned James Moriarty, Charge 
d'affaires ad interim of the U.S. Embassy in China and lodged a strong protest against the U.S. 
Government's recent announcement to sell Taiwan $550 million worth of advanced weapons and 
equipment including E-2T Early-warning planes and parts and equipment for F-16 Fighters. He 
demanded that the U.S. Government immediately cancel the above -mentioned arms sales to Taiwan. 

On August 20* commenting on Lee Teng-Hui's claim that Taiwan needed to develop TMD system, 
Chinese Foreign Ministry Spokesman pointed out that it would be an encroachment on China's 
sovereignty and a serious threat to China's national security if any country attempts to include Taiwan 
into the TMD system in any fomi. And such a move would definitely bluster the attempt at the 
independence of Taiwan and set obstacles for China's peaceful reunification, thus undennining peace 
and stability in the Asia-Pacific Region. The Chinese Government and people stand fimily against this. 
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C. Lee Teng-hui’s visit to the U.S. and other issues 



On May 22. 1995. U.S. State Department spokesman announced formally that U.S. President Clinton 
had decided to allow Lee Teng-hui ”to pay a private visit to the United States in the capacity of an 
alumnus". On May 23, the Foreign Ministry of the People's Republic of China issued a statement, 
expressing great indignation and raising strong protest against the U.S. Government over its grave move 
that violated the three China-U.S. Joint Communiques, infringed upon China's sovereignty and interest, 
and obstruct the great cause of China's peaceful reunification. On the same day, Vice-Premier and 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen summoned U.S. Ambassador Stapleton Roy and lodged a strong protest 
with him to the U.S. Government. 

On May 24, Foreign Affairs Committees of the National People's Congress (NPC) and th e Chinese 
People's Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC) respectively issued statements on this event, 
expressing astonishment and indignation at the U.S. Government's decision and supporting the strong 
protest lodged by the Chinese Government against the U.S. Government. On May 26. the Foreign 
Ministry spokesman announced that the Chinese Government had decided to postpone State Councilor 
and Defense Minister Chi Haotian's visit to the United States scheduled for June, and that State 
Councilor Li Guixian and Air Force Commander Yu Zhenwu had suspended their current visit to 
America. On May 28, the Chinese Government made a decision to put off the expert consultation 
between the two countries on "the Missile Technology Control Regime" (MTCR) and nuclear energy 
cooperation. In addition, the planned visits, scheduled respectively for June and July, of Robert Einhom, 
U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Non-Proliferation in the Politico-Military Affairs Bureau, 
and John D. Holum, Director for the Amis Control and Disamiament Agency (ACDA), were postponed 
as China required. 

From June 7 to II, Lee Teng-hui paid a so-called "private" visit to the United States. During his visit, he 
gave a political speech at Cornell University, and conducted wantonly separatist activities on various 
occasions with the purpose of creating "two Chinas" or "one China, one Taiwan". On June 8, at the 
press conference, when answering questions about the U.S. Government permission to Lee Teng -hui's 
visit, Chinese Foreign Min istry spokesman Shen Guofang pointed out that the Chinese Government had 
expressed strong dissatisfaction with the U.S. Government for clinging obstinately to a wrong position. 
On the same day, U.S. President Clinton met with Chinese Ambassador Li Daoyu at the White House 
and said that U.S. Government's pemiission of Lee Teng-hui's visit did not represent or indicate any 
major change or alteration in U.S. basic policy towards China, that the United States followed one 
China policy rather than a policy of "two Chinas" or "one China, one Taiwan", and that the U.S. would 
continue its efforts to develop a "constructive relationship" with China. On June 1 7. the Chinese 
Government announced calling Ambassador Li Daoyu back home to report his work. 

On August I, Vice Premier and Foreign Minister Qian Qichen said in Brunei during his meeting with 
U.S. Secretary of State Warren M. Christopher that there were certain principles for the development of 
China-U.S. relations, and these were the principles determined by the three China -U.S. Joint 
Communiques, the core of which was the Taiwan question, and that the Chinese side paid due attention 
to the recent remarks by the American side on the Taiwan Issue, and hoped that the U.S. Government 
would honor its commitments with practical steps. 

From August 25 to 27. Vice Foreign Minister Li Zhaoxing had a consultation in Beijing with U.S. 

Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs Peter Turnoff During the consultation, the American side 
said that the United States pursued a one-China policy, followed the three Joint Communiques between 
the U.S. and China, stood against any advocacy of "two Chinas" or "one China, one Taiwan", and were 
opposed to Taiwan’s independence and Taiwan’s admission into the United Nations, and that the U.S. 
Government would deal with the Taiwan Question with caution, and impose strict restrictions on future 
visits to the United States by Taiwan leaders. 
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On October 24, U.S. President Clinton reiterated during his meeting with Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin in New York that the U.S. Government was committed to the principles enshrined in the 
three Joint Communiques , that the U.S. acknowledged that there is only one China, Taiwan is a 
part of China, and the Government of the People’s Republic of China is the sole legal Government 
of China. President Clinton also stressed that the United States was against ’’two China's" and "one 
China, one Taiwan", "Taiwan independence "and Taiwan’s entr}' into the United Nations. 

In March 1996, the United States sent a task fleet composing of two aircraft carriers towards areas close 
to the Taiwan Straits, in an attempt to show off its militarj' muscles, while the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) was conducting a military exercise in the Straits targeting the "Taiwan independence" and the 
separatists. The Chinese Government made solemn representations and struggled resolutely against the 
United States for its above wrong doings. 

D. The U.S. makes "three noes" commitment 

In October 1997, during President Jiang Zemin's state visit to the United States, China and the U.S 
issued a Joint Statement, in which the U.S. reiterated that it adhered to its "one China" policy and the 
principles set forth in the three China -U.S. Joint Communiques. U.S. President Clinton and some other 
high-ranking U.S. Government officials reaffirmed on many occasions that the United States did not 
support the advocacy of "two Chinas " or "one China, one Taiwan", did not support "Taiwan 
independence", did not support Taiw'an's bid to join the United Nations, and it would handle the issue of 
amis sale to Taiwan in compliance with the principles enshrined in the China -U.S. August 1 7 Joint 
Communique. 

When U.S. President Clinton paid a state visit to China in June 1998, he publicly reiterated that the U.S. 
adheres to the "one China" policy and abides by the principles of the three China- U.S. Joint 
Communiques . and that the U.S. Government does not support the positions of "Taiwan independence", 
of "Two Chinas" or "one China, one Taiwan" and of Taiwan'sjoining any international organizations of 
sovereign nations. 



E. The so-called "two states theory" 

On July 9. 1999. Li Teng-hui flagrantly declared his "two states theory", which completely exposed his 
political nature of splitting the country. The Chinese Government made strong and prompt response, 
demanding Li Teng-hui to take back his "two states theory" and stop his activities to split up China. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Government required the U.S. side scrupulously abide by the three China-U.S. 
Joint Communiques and its relevant commitments concerned with the Taiw'an question and refrain from 
making any remarks or moves that would encourage the "Taiwan Independence". President Clinton and 
the U.S. Government have pubi iciy reiterated on many occasions the U.S. Government’s commitment to 
stick to its "one China" policy and to abide by the three U.S. -China Joint Communiques and the "three 
noes "promises, and expressed the hope that the two sides across the Taiw'an straits resolve their 
differences peacefully and continue the cross -straits dialogue. 

On July 1 8. 1 999. President Jiang Zemin held a telephone conversation with President Clinton, who had 
requested the call. President Clinton said that he called to reaffirm the U.S. Government’s strong 
commitment to its "one China" policy, emphasizing that the U.S. policy on Taiwan has not changed and 
that the Chinese side could have full trust in all his previous remarks on the Taiwan issue. President 
Jiang pointed out that the Taiwan issue concerns China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity, as well as 
China’s peaceful reunification and the national sentiments of all Chinese people. Li Teng -hui has taken a 
dangerous step on the road to separating the nation by openly defining the cross- straits relations as 
"state to state" relations. It is a severe provocation against the universally recognized principle "one 
China" policy and has further exposed his political nature of deliberately dividing China’s territory' and 
sovereignty in attempt to separate Taiwan from China. 
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There is but one China in the world and Taiwan is a part of China. Splitting China's territory and 
sovereignty of China cannot be allowed under any circumstances. Our basic principle for the settlement 
of the Taiwan question remain s to be "peaceful reunification and one countr>', two systems". However, 
we will not commit ourselves to renouncing the use of force. The reason is ver>' clear. There are certain 
forces both on the island of Taiwan and in the international community, which aim to separate Taiwan 
from the motherland. In situations where there is move aimed at the "independence of Taiwan" and 
foreign force's interference in China's reunification, we will not sit back. President Jiang said that the 
anti-China tide was still strong in the United States, with some people continuing to support the 
disruption position on "Taiwan Independence" and to back up the "Pro- independence force" on the 
island of Taiwan. History has proved that the way the United States handle s the Taiwan issue has a 
direct effect on the China -U.S. relations. 

President Jiang expressed the hope that United States woUld strictly abide by the three China-U.S. 

Joint Communiques and honor the commitment, publicly reaffirmed by President Clinton during his 
visit to China in 1998 and again emphasized recently by the White House, no to support "Taiwan 
Independence", not to support "Two Chinas" or "one China, one Taiwan", and not to support Taiwan 
joining any international organization that requires statehood. This is of essential importance in 
maintaining stability in the Taiwan Straits and reviving and improving China-US relations. 

On July 25, Foreign Minister Tang Jiaxuan met with U.S. Secretary of State Madeline Albright at the 
Singapore Conference of ARF Foreign Ministers and he reiterated the Chinese Government's solemn 
stand on the Taiwan question and its firm opposition against Lee Teng -Hui’s "two states theory". 
Secretary of State Albright reaffinned the U.S. Government's commitment to its "One China" policy and 
that said it would not change this policy. She said that the Taiwan question should be settled by the 
Chinese people themselves both sides of the Taiwan Straits and that the U.S. hoped that this issue would , 
be solved through peaceful means. 

On September 1 1, President Jiang Zemin and President Clinton held an official meeting after their 
arrival in Auckland for the 7th Informal Meeting of the Asia -Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
Forum. During the Meeting President Jiang reiterated the principled position of the Chinese 
Government on the Taiwan question. He said, in the past two months, the "two states theory of Lee 
Teng-hui had incurred strong opposition and condemnation from the entire Chinese people. President 
Clinton also reaffimied that the U.S. will siippor t the "one China" policy. Now, more than 100 countries 
have stated their solemn position of adherence to the "one China " policy. However, lee Teng-hui 
obstinately and stubbornly sticks to his separatist "two states theory". Our struggle with Lee Tenghui is 
a struggle of maintaining or splitting up China's sovereignty and territorial integrity. For this question, 
we have no other choice. The "two states theory" of Lee Teng -hui is aimed to damage the peaceful 
situation across the Taiwan straits and hamper the development of the cross -strait ties, impact the 
improvement of the China- U.S. relations and imdemiine peace and stability in the Asia -Pacific region. 
Facts have proved that Lee Teng-hui is a troublemaker and an obstacle for the improvement of the 
China-U.S, relations. President Jiang affimied anew that the principles of "peaceful reunification and 
"one country, two systems" are China's basic approach to the solution of the Taiwan issue and we will 
exert our efforts for a peaceful reunification. At present the escalation of Lee Teng -hui's separatist 
activities of the motherland has aroused strong indignation of the whole Chinese people. In order to 
maintain state sovereignty and territory integrity, we will never promise to renounce the use of force in 
solving the Taiwan question. President Jiang said the Taiwan issue has always constituted the most 
prominent question in the China-U.S. relations. There are certain forces in the U.S. issue which have all 
along attempted to obstruct the reunification of China, meanwhile the way the United States handles the 
Taiwan issue has aroused the Chinese people to show their grave concern. To complete the great cause 
of the reunification of the motherland is not only in confomiity of the interest of the Chinese people but 
also conducive to peace and stability of the Asia-Pacific region and the healthy and stable development 
of the China-U.S. relations. President C linton expressed that he fully understands that the Taiwan issue 
is of vital imponance. Soon as Lee Teng- hui declared the "two states theory", he reaffirmed that the U.S. 
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Government will follow the "one China policy". The "two states theory" of Lee Teng-hui has caused a 
lot of trouble both to China and the United States and he would like to reiter ate that the U.S. will honor 
its commitment to the "one China policy". 

F. "Taiwan Relations Act" and "Taiwan Security Enhancement Act " 

In April 1979, U.S. President Carter signed into law the so- called "Taiwan Relations Act", which 
was passed by the U.S. Congress in March. The Act brazenly states: "It is the policy of the United 
States to consider any effort to determine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful means, including 
by boycotts or embargoes, a threat to the peace and security of the Western Pacific area and of grave 
concern to the United States." This Act seriously breaches the fundamental principles enshrined in 
international law and the China -U.S. Joint Communique on the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations, 
encroaches upon China's sovereignty, and interferes with China's internal affairs. In essence, it provides 
Taiwan with "security^ guarantee" in a form of U.S. domestic legislation, aiming at hindering the 
reunification of Taiwan and the mainland of China. The Act incurred at its formation resolute objection 
from the Chinese Government and people. 

Since 1999, the U.S. Congress has put fonvard numerous pro -Taiwan and anti-China bills. In March, the 
U.S. House and Senate adopted the so-called "20th Anniversary of the Taiwan Relations Act". 

In March and May, a few members of the U.S. Senate and House successively put forward the so -called 
"Taiwan Security Enhancement Act", which brazenly advocated strengthening Taiwan's military 
capacities, selling TMD system , submarines and other advanced weapons and equipment to Taiwan, and 
even establishing direct links between the U.S. and Taiwan military forces and expanding their 
cooperation. That was another bill, after the "Taiwan Relations Act", by which the U.S. side attempts to 
brazenly interfere with China's internal affairs on the Taiwan question. The Chinese side made serious 
representations to the U.S. Government on the matter and demanded the U.S. administration to take 
concrete measures to prevent the Congress from discussing and passing the Act. Chinese Foreign 
Ministry Spokesmen and the leading member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the National People's 
Congress made remarks respectively, expressing China's strong dissatisfaction with, and firm opposition 
to the "Taiwan Security Enhancement Act" and other bills or acts concerning Taiwan. After the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives passed the revised "Taiwan Security 
Enhancement Act" on October 26. the China once again made stem representation with the U.S. side. 

On February 1, 2000 the U.S. House of Representatives adopted the aforesaid Act. On February 2. Mr. 
Yang Jiechi, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs of China, summoned Mr. Prueher, U.S. Ambassador to 
China, and lodged a stem representation with the U.S. Government over the passage by the U.S. House 
of Representatives of the Taiwan Security’ Enhancement Act. Mr, Yang stated that the U.S. House of 
Representatives, in disregard of the repeated stern representations of the Chinese side, passed on 1 
February the so-called Taiwan Security Enhancement Act in an attempt to provide the so- called legal 
ground for the U.S. to conduct and expand military ties and exchanges with Taiwan and sell to the latter 
various kinds of sophisticated weaponry, equipment and technologies. In adopting the Act, the U.S. 

House of Representatives, aiming at creating "one China, one Taiwan" or "two Chinas", has 
undoubtedly violated the three China -U.S. joint communiques and the relevant commitments made by 
the U.S. side, seriously infringed upon China's sovereignty and grossly interfered in China's internal 
affairs. The Chinese Government and people would like to express their strong indignation over and 
finn opposition to this. 

Mr. Yang pointed out that the question of Taiwan bears on China's sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
directly touches upon the national pride of the entire Chinese people and has always been the most 
important and the most sensitive issue that lies at the core of China-U.S. relations. In the China-U.S. 

Joint Communique on the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations, the U.S. Government makes it very 
clear that it recognizes that the Government of the People's Republic of China is the sole legal 
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government of China, there is but one China in the world and that Taiwan is part of China. Any attempt 
or action to disrupt China’s great cause of reunification is absolutely unacceptable to the Chinese 
Government and people and is also doomed to failure. The Chinese Government and people have the 
detemiination, the confidence and the capability to resolve the Taiwan question at an early date and 
realize the complete reunification of the motherland. Mr. Yang said that the Taiwan Security 
Enhancement Act, following the Taiwan Relati ons Act, is yet another bill concocted by a small number 
of pro-Taiwan and anti -China U.S. Congressmen on the question of Taiwan to deliberately hamper 
China's great cause of reunification. After the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act was introduced, the 
Chinese Government lodged stem representations with the U.S. Government, demanding the U.S. side 
take concrete steps to stop it from becoming law. The U.S. Government has pledged to do that. People 
with vision in the U.S. Senate and House have also voiced the ir unequivocal opposition to this bill. 
However, with the all-out clamoring and support of the pro-Taiwan and anti-China forces in the House, 
the House has gone so far as to pass this bill aimed at splitting China. Should this bill be passed and 
become law, it will surely abet Lee Teng -hui in pursuing the "two-state theory'" and "Taiwan 
independence", further aggravate the tension across the Taiwan Straits, undennine peace and stability in 
the Asia-Pacific region and seriously impair and disrupt China-U.S. relations. 

Mr. Yang stressed that the Chinese side strongly demands the U.S. Government give full attention 
to the solemn position and demand of the Chinese Government, fully recognize the serious damage 
the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act could inflict, strictly abide by the three China-U.S. joint 
communiques and the relevant commitments it has undertaken, and take immediate action to prevent the 
bill from becoming law, as the U.S. Government and President Clinton person ally have pledged to do. 
Moreover, the U.S. side should halt immediately its sales of sophisticated weapons, equipment and 
technologies to Taiwan in strict accordance with the China -U.S. Joint Communique of August 1 7, 1982 
on U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. 

Mr. Prueher said that the U.S. Government is strongly against the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act 
passed by the House on I February. On the same day, a responsible member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the NPC and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the CPPCC expressed their strong 
position to the so-called "Taiwan Securin' Enhancement Act" adopted by the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 



G. The question of U.S. support to Taiwan's accession to WHO 

On December 7, 1999, in disregard of the solemn representation from the Chinese side. President 
Clinton signed the so called bill supportive of Taiwan’s participation in the World Health Organization 
which asserts that the State Department shall report to the U.S. Congress on the administrative 
department's efforts to support Taiwan’s attempt to "participate" in international organizations and the 
WHO in particular. Before that. President Clinton also signed the "Omnibus Appropriations Act " which 
stipulates that the U.S. State Department should report to the Cong ress every half year, on its moves in 
helping Taiwan squeeze into international organizations where statehood is a prerequisite. 

On December 10, Vice Foreign Minister Yang Jiechi summoned G. Eugene Martin, Charge d’affairs of 
the U.S. Embassy in China and lodged as instructed strong protest with the U.S. side. Yang Jiechi 
pointed out that according to international laws, Taiwan, a province of China, has no right at all to join 
international organizations that are accessible only to sovereign states. The US Government has made a 
clear-cut commitment to the Chinese Government and people that it will not support Taiwan in its effort 
to join any international organizations made up of sovereign states. 

The aforesaid US motions supportive of Taiwan 's "participation" of WHO and other international 
organizations of sovereign states are actually playing with words by using "participation" to mean 
"join" in an attempt to squeeze Taiwan into the above mentioned international organizations thu s 
backing up the Taiwanese authority’s action to expand "space for international activities," and to 
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make *’t\vo Chinas” or ”one China, one Taiwan.” What the US Government has done has completely 
violated the principles the three China -US Joint Communiques and the US commitment hampered the 
cause of China's reunification and grossly trampled the norms of international relations. The Chinese 
Government and people hereby express their utmost indignation at and firm opposition to these motions. 

Yang Jiechi emphasized, solving the Taiwan issue and reunifying the motherland has been the greatest 
aspiration of the entire Chinese people including the Taiwan compatriots. The Chinese Government and 
the people have the will and ability to accomplish the reunification of China and that is irresistible. The 
U.S. side is quite clear that the Taiwan issue is the most important and sensitive issue at the core of 
China-U.S. relations. The Chinese side solemnly demands that the United States abide by the one-China 
policy, the three communiques and its commitments and correct the wrong acts by restraining from any 
means to support Taiwan's entry into WHO and other international organizations whose members are 
sovereign states. Otherwise, the U.S. should be responsible for all the serious consequences arising 
therefrom. 
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The Ping Pong Diplomacy 
(http://wvv\v.sdtta.com/pp%5Fdiplomacv.htmn 



Written By Pam Ramsey 
San Diego Table Tennis Association 
for the 

25th Anniversary Celebration of the Ping Pong Diplomacy 
July 27, 1997 

Nothing had prepared the world for the startling spectacle that happened in Peking, China in 
April of 1971. Chinese Premier, Chou En-lai greeted the first American delegation to set foot in 
the ancient Chinese capital since Mao Tse-tung took control of the land 22 years earlier. After 
nearly two decades of hostility towards the United States, fifteen American table tennis players 
and three journalists had made a breakthrough of historic proportions. One young 

American diplomat had clearly stated that he had joined the State Department to solve the 
problems of the world, and then sat analyzing the political impact of a ping-pong game. Never 
before in histor>', has a sport been used so effectively as a tool for international diplomacy. 

Even though China’s invitation to America came as a complete shock, it gave the communist 
nation a good opportunity to take a major step under the disguise of a sporting event that 
required no direct contact with Washington! It also gave China the opportunity to retreat if the 
intended results had failed. China’s ping-pong ploy did offer the Nixon Administration a bright 
future of opportunities. Immediately, it promised an easing of tensions in Asia and a prospect of 
profitable trade relations between the two countries. This move opened the door with dealings 
with the Soviet Union on crucial matters such as arms control in the Middle East. Only hours 
after Premier Chou’s welcome of the table tennis players. President Nixon announced initiatives 
to trade and travel between the U.S. and the People’s Republic of China. 

The U.S. table tennis team was comprised from the world’s most improbable political diplomats 
ever. The group was lead by Graham Steenhoven, 59, a Chrysler Corp. personnel supervisor and 
President of the U.S. Table Tennis Association; Rufford Harrison, 40, a DuPont chemist; Tim 
Boggan, a University professor from New York; Jack Howard, 36, an IBM programmer from 
California; George Buben and his wife from Detroit; Glenn Cowan, 19, a student from Santa 
Monica, California; John Tannehill, 19, psychology major at Cincinnati University; Errol Resek, 
29, an immigrant from the Dominican Republic and his wife Jairie; George Braithwaite, 36, a 
United Nations employee; Connie Sweeris, 20, a housewife from Grand Rapids, Mich.; Olga 
Soltesz, 17, of Orlando Florida; Judy Bochenski, 15, of Eugene, Oregon; and Dick Miles from 
Sports’s Illustrated and 10 times U.S. table tennis champion. 

The American table tennis players, lead by team captain Jack Howard, did engage in friendly 
competition with their Chinese opponents at Tsinghua University. Fifty Chinese men, women 
and children, dressed in red jumpsuits "danced" out the tables and barriers for the matches, in full 
Chinese style. During the games themselves, 18,000 people watched from Peking’s magnificent 
Indoor Stadium, all clapping as one, all silent as one. 

The Chinese were amazed and amused by the long hair, bright colored clothes and red headband 
of American table tennis player, Glenn Cowan. He was clearly the favorite of the crowd. The 
Chinese won the Men’s games 5-3 and the Women’s 5-4. Afterwards, the two teams exchanged 
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gifts and walked off together hand-in-hand. One thing was all too clear to the Americans ... the 
Chinese were trying hard NOT to embarrass the Americans by lop-sided scores. 

The U.S. team paid a historical visit to the Great Wall of China, an Ancient Summer Palace 
outside Peking and strolled through the streets of Shanghai. They were treated like royalty from 
the moment they stepped foot in China, with 8-course meals and a choice of seats wherever they 
went. Tours of the majestic mountains and open fields of bamboo shoots were given with 
pleasure. The people of China were kind, but they seemed to have no emotions or personalities 
and dressed in dull military-like uniforms. Pictures of Mao Tse-tung were everywhere and 
loudspeakers played propaganda messages continuously. The Chinese made it very clear that 
they welcomed the "People of America" with tremendous interest and curiosity. 

China did allow the American journalists, who accompanied the table tennis team, to shoot more 
than 10,000 feet of colored film during the visit. Voice-casts were made to the U.S. by telephone 
relays and there was no evidence of censorship. China had waived it’s rule requiring all film to 
be developed and inspected. The most important message the 

Americans brought back with them was what their hosts got across in a subtle way; That China is 
a united, rational society trying to open the doors to other parts of the world. 
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"Understanding China Today: Ten Propositions” 

Presented by Dr. Craig Channing, at the Pre-Departure Briefing for “2000 
Fulbright Summer Seminar on Chinese History and Culture”. 



1. In dealing with China, expect contradictions and complexities 

2. China is more than China 

3. China is less than China 

4. Today , as in much of its past, China is a centralized, authoritarian, 
state - with a weak central government 

5. Viewing China is like looking through a kaleidoscope 

6. Although Chinese society is in a state of flux, certain cultural patterns 
and social characteristics persist - such as the Three Overs and the One 
Link” 

7. Hong Kong and Taiwan are exerting tremendous influence on the 
mainland China - especially neighboring provinces and regions 

8. China's natural environment is under great pressure 

9. Of the two words comprising "Chinese Socialism", "Chinese" is by far 
the more important 

10. Be skeptical of all propositions about China - including the previous 
nine. 



PRESIDENT CARTER'S STATEMENT ON NORMALIZATION OF RELATIONS WITH CHIN 



FoUox^in^ is the (ron.^enpt of Presi- 
dcrA Carter’s stcAemcnt in Washington 
on normalizing relations with China, os 
recorded by The Kc\i’ Yorfe Times 
through the facilities of A IK Sews: * . 

Good cr/cninr^. I would like to read a * 
joint communique which is' being 
simultaneously issued in Peking at this 
vcr>* moment by the leaders of the Peo- 
ple’s Rcjxiblic of China: ’ . 

•'A Joint Communique on the Estab-' 
lishmcnCof Diplomatic Relations Be- ’ 
t «fcccn U:e United States of America and 
the People's Itepublic of China, Jan. 1, 
J3T0. 

**The United States of America arid 
the Poopte’s Republic of China have 
agreed to rccc.r.r.izc each other and to 
establish diplun'.aiic relations as of 
Jan. M'jTO. 

Ur.:ted States recctmizcs the 
Government of the Peonie s Republic 
o! Cl.ina as t.he .•^nie lenai Government 
cf China. Within this '‘ontc.xt U:e p^s:*ple 
of the United .State.s ■ lil mainiain cul- 
tu.-al. co.mimcrcial and other unofficial 
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“.*'*'iihcr is prepared to negotiate o.n 
b.-h.«lf cf any other third pa^ty or to 
enter into agree.ments or tindorotand- 
in;ts w;tn the other directed at oth.cr 
jta:*.*s. 

Coven'.mcr.t of the United 
StatcT. of America aclinov.lcditos ilie 
Ch.ir.csc rxDsiiion ih.at there is but cne 
ChiiM and Taiwan is part of China. 

**l:utii Ixtlievc th.at normalization of 
S::k>- A merican relations is net only in 
l.‘ie i.ntercsi cf tfic Chir.coe and .Amen- 
can p-^ple l.-.ii also tciui : bines to th.e 
cvjs.i ot r-cacc :n Asia and :n i.he world. 

“E.e United St.ntes of America and 
the J'e»>plc*5 Itepublic of China will e.> 
change anitiassactars and establish cm 
Lassies on Mai cfi 1, 



Yesterday, our country and the Peo- 
.pic’s Republic of China reached this 
final historic agreement. On Jan. 1, 
1979, a little more than two weeks from 
; now, our two Governments will imple- 
ment lull normalization of diplomatic 
. relations. ‘ V V- ■ 

As a nation of gifted people who com- 
prise about one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the Earth, China plays, al- 
cady, an important role in world a f- 
. fairs — a role that can only grow more 
ijmp>ortant in the years ahead. 

. We do not undertake this important 
step for transient tactical or expedient 
reasons. In recognizing the People's 
Republic of China ^ that it is a single 
Government of China, we're recogniz- 
. ing simple reality. But far more is in- 
volved in this decision than just the 
recognition of a fact. 

*Long History of Friendship* . 
Before the csirangcmcnt of recent 
decades, the American and the Chinese 
people had a long history oi friendship. 
We’ve already begun lo rebuild some of 
the previous ties. • ■ • 

Now our rapidly expanding relation- 
ship requires a kind of structure that 
. only full diplomatic relations will make 
possible. 

T)ic change that I'm announcing to-* 
night will be of great long-tcnn benefit 
to the peoples of bot.h our country and 
. China and 1 believe for all the peoples 
of the world. * 

■ Normalization and expanded com- 
mercial and cultural relations that it’ 
will bnng will contribute to the well- 
being of our nation lo our own national 
interest. And it will also enhance the 
stability of /Vsia. 

Tlicsc more positive relations with 
China can ‘ocncficinlly affect the world 
in which wc live and the world in winch 
ourchildrcnwill live. 

Sp<>ci**il Tdcssage loTnl*4*nn 
Wc have already L'ogun to infonn our 
allies and oilier nations and the mem- _ 
bors of the Congress of the details of ' 
our intended action, but I wish also to- ‘ 
night to convey a six.*cia! message to 
lhetx.*c);)icof Taiwan. 

I have nlready coiniminicatcil with 
the leaders iii Taiwan, with whom the 
American iv.'opJo have liad. and wii; 
have, c.'itensive. clo.*ic and friendly 
R'latinns. Th.is is imt>onant between 
our two peoples. As the Uniietl States 



asserted in the Shanghai Communique 
of 1972, issued on President Nixon's his- 
toric visit, we will continue to have an : 
interest in the peaceful resolution of the 
Taiwan issue. . rV\ . . 

; I have paid special attention to insur- 
ing that normalization of relations be- • 
tween our country and the People's Re- 
public will not jeopardize the well- 
being of the people of Taiwan. ^ . 

Broad Ties With Taiwan Pledged ‘ 

The people of our country will main- • 
tain our current commercial, cultural, J 
. trade and other relations with Taiwan J 
. througn nongovernmental means;, 

. Many other countries of the world are ? 

, already successfully doing this. vV 

These decisions and these actions 
.’open a new and imponanl chapter in 
our country’s history and also in world 

• affairs. To strengthen and to expedite 
the benefits of this new relationship be- 
tween China and the United States; I 
am pleased to announce that Vice Pre- 

• mierTcng has accepted my invitation 

and will visit Washington at the end of 
Januar.'. His visit will give our Govern- 
ments the opponumty to consult with 
eacn other on yjobal issues and to begin . 
working together to enhance the cause 
cf 't/orld 7 /eace. • . . . 

• ’ Negotiations Begun by Ni.xon //.*.. 

These events arc the final result of 
long and serious negotiations begun by • 
President Nixon in 1972 and continued 
under the leadershipof President Ford. 
The results Lear wuness to the steady, 
determined, bipartisan effort of our * 
own country to build a world in which : 

. peace will be the goal and Lhc responsi- 
bility of all nations. . 

Tlic normalization of relations be- 
tween the United States and China has 
no other purpose than the advancement 
of guiicc. It is in this spirit, at this sea- 
son of peace, that ! take special pr idein 
sharing this good news with you to- 
night. 

Tiiar.lt ycu vcp/ much. 
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Texts of Statements From U.S., China and Taivvan 



Fo//o^i'lfl .5 arc fhc tcjcfs of the United 
Slates statement on TafAv'an, provided 
by the H'hifc noiise; the official Eng- 
lish {exf of the Chinese statement on 
Taiwan read by Chairman Hua Kuo- 
ferg, provided by Reuters from Pek- 
* ing, and on unofficial English transla- 
tion of the statement by President 
Chiang Ching-kuo o/Nafiona/isr China. 

United States’ Statement 

Asol Jan. 3, 1979. the United States of 
Arr.cnca reco,<^.i 2 CS the People’s Re- 
‘ public of Chinn ns the sole legal Gov- 
rrr.rr.cr.t of C.hina. On the same date, 
Lhe People's Kcpoblic of China accords 
similar rcccrn:ucn to the United States 
cf Am.cr.ca. Hic United States thereby 
f r-.tr.n::shcs diplo.maijc rciaiicns wiin 
the ^ Kerrjonc of China. 

Cr. t.hat .*^.‘tm.e date. Jan. 1, ij79. the 
U’r.::cd States of Arr.cr.ca wiii notify 
Ta;v?.n in.Tt it :s terminating Tdipio- 
matic relations a.nd t.nai t;:e Mutual I>a- 
.frnre Treaty traiv-con me United States 
and t.he i'esuaijc cf C.';:n.a is L-a:ng ter- 
m.inate'.j in ncccruance with th.e p."ovi- 
sinns c; the i rc aty. Tt.c Unit-jd States 
alto states t.'.at i: wiil h-e wi:hd:nwing 
Its m.Tiainir.;; rr.::i: 2 ry persc.nr.ci from 
Ta:’".*.n within fc-jr mont.hs. 

In the future, the America:; people 
and the i.f Ta:r,*an *.viil .maintain 

commercial, cultura!, and ether rela- 
tions wjt.hc-Ji clficial Goveriimcr.t rep- 
res-entation and without diplomatic 
relation.^. 

The Ad.minisiratio.n will seek adjust- 
rr.cnis to c-jr larrs and regulations to 
permit the maintenance of ccntm.cr- 
ci.il, cultural, and ether r.onnoverrr.en- 
tal relationships in the new circum- 
sunccs that vill c.sist after normaliza- 
tion. 

T?:c United States is confident that 
the pocplc cf Taiwan face a peaceful 
and prospercus future. The United 
States continues to liave an iiv.ercst in 
the peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
issue and c.’ipecis that the Taiwan issue 
will be rctt!e-J fx:accfi:lly by the Chi- 
ncfe ihcmsclvrs. 

TJ;c United States believes that the 
csi.*ib!ish:nc;u uf diplomatic relations 
with the J^eopJe’s Republic will ccninlv- 
utc to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple, to the stability of Asia w'herc the 
United States has major secuniy and ' 
ccono.mic interests and to the peace of 
the enure world. 

China’s Statement 

As of Jan. 1. 1079. t.^;c Prople's Re- 
public of China and thc.UnitcU States of . 



America recognize each other and es- 
tablish diplomatic relations, thereby 
ending the prolonged abnormal rela- 
tionship between them. This is an his- 
toric event in SinoUnited States rela- 
tions. • . 

As is knmvn to all. the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China is the 
sole, legal Government of China and 
Taiwan is a part of China. The question 
of Taiwan was the crucial Issue ob- 
structing the normalization of relations 
between China and the United States. It ■ 
has now been resolved between the two 
countries in the spirit of the Shanghai 
Communicu6 and through their joint 
■ effens, thus enabling the normaliza- 
tion of relations so ardently desired by 
the people of the two countries. 

As for the way of bringing Taiwan 
bac.h to the embrace of the motlisrland 
and reunifying the country*, it is en- 
tirely China's internal affair. 

■ At the invitation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Ten.g llsiao-pii-''. Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Slate Council of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, will pay an of- 
ficial visit to the United States in Janu- 
ar>M979, with a view to funher promot- 
inn the friendship between the two peo- 
ples and good relations betv.*cen the two 
countries. 

Taiwan’s Statement 

The decision by the United States to 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
Chinese Communist regime has not 
cn!y seriously damaged the rights and 
interests of the Government and the 
people of the Republic of China, but has 
also had a tremendously adverse im- 
pact upon the entire free world. For all 
the consequences tl:at might arise as a 
result of this move, the United Stales 
Government alone should bear full rc- 
s[)On£ib:l:ty. 

In the past few years, the United 
States Government has repeatedly 
reaffirmed its intention to maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Republic 
of China and to honor its treaty com- 
n;i; merits. Now th:it it has broiicn the 
assurancc.s ami nbrogatctl ilic treaty, 
the Unilfd Staic.s Govenunent cannot 
lx: e.xp-cctcd to have the confidence of 
any free nation in the future. 

iT.c United Slates, by c.xtcnding dip- 
lomatic recognition to tl;e Chinese 
Communist regime, which owes its 
very existence to terror and supprr.s- 
sion, is not in conformity with its pro- 
fessed "osition of safeguarding human 
rights and .strengthening the capability 
of democratic nations to resist the to- 
talitarian dictatorship. 
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The move is tantamount to denying 
the hundreds of millions of enslaved 
peoples on the Chinese mainland their; 
hope for ah early restoration of freo-| 

. dom. Viewed from whatever asp>ect,- 
the move by the United States consti-i 
lutes a great setback to human free- 
dom and democratic institutions.- It • 
will be condemned by all frcedomlov- 
ing and peaceloving peoples all over 
the world. • ‘ 

Recent international events have! 
proven that the United States* persu-.* 
ance of the “normalization’* process 
witfi the Chinese Communist regime 
did not protect the security of free- 
Asian nations, has further encouraged 
Communist subversion end angressiv’e 
activities and hastened the fall of Indo- 
china into Communist hands. The Gov- . 
emment and tnc people of the Republic : 
of China firmly believe lasting interna- 
tional peace and security can nev*er be 
established on an unstable foundation 
of c-Tpcdicncy. 

Regardless of how the international • 
situation may devcicp, the Republic of . 
China, as a sove.^ign nation wiii, with * 
her glonous tradition, unite ail her peo- 
ple. civilian and military, at home and ; 
abroad, to continue her endcav’crs to- < 
ward progress in the social, economic ♦ 
and political fields. The Chine.se Gov- 
ernment and the people, faithful to th*; i 
national objectives and their interna* 
tional responsibilities, have full confi- 
dence in the future of the Republic of 
China. 

The late President Chiang Kai-shek 
repeatedly instructed uhe Chinese peo- 
ple to he firm with digruty and to com- 
plete the tns.k of national reco\*cry and 
reconstruction. The Go\'cr.ment and ' 
the people of the Republic of China 
have the dctcrmir.ntica and the faith, 
which they will cr.cn to their utmost, to 
wor.k together wii.h ether free peoples 
in democratic countries to conquer 
Communi.s: tyrannical rule and its ag. 
grcssivc lohcy. Henceforth, we shall ‘ 
l)c calm nnd firm. jxDsitivc .and hanl- 
W'orkim;. It Is iiiTed t.hat .all citizens 
cooperate fully wuh i.hc Government, 
with one hc.nrt and cnc soul, united and 
determined to fight at this difficult mo- 
ment. Under whatever circumstances, 
the Republic of China shall neither ne- 
gotiate with the Communist Chinese re- ■ 
gime, nor compromise with Commu- 
nism. and it shall never give up its sa- 
cred task of recovering the mainland 
and delivering the compatnots there.* 
This firm position shall remain un- 
changed. 









TEXT OF U.S.-CHTNA JOINT COMMUNIQUE 



August 17, 1982 

The following is the complete English text of the U.S.-China Joint Communique issued by the 
two governments on August 17, 1982. 

(1) In the Joint Communique on the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations on January 1, 
1979, issued by the Government of the United States of America and the Government of the People's 
Republic of China, the United States of America recognized the Government of the People s Republic 
as the sole legal Government of China, and it acknowledged the Chinese position that there is but one 
China and Taiwan is part of China. Within that context, the two, sides agreed that the people of the 
United States would continue to maintain cultural, commercial, and other unofficial relations with the 
people of Taiwan. On this basis, relations between the United States and China were normalized. 

(2) The question of United States arms sales to Taiwan was not settled in the course of 
negotiations beUveen the two countries on establishing diplomatic relations. The two sides held 
differing positions, and the Chinese side stated that it would raise the issue again following nor- 
malization. Recognizing that this issue would seriously hamper the development of United States- 
China relations, they have held further discussions on it, during and since the meetings betv,'een 
President Ronald Reagan and Premier Zhao Ziyang and between Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr. and Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister Huang Hua in October 1981. 

(3) Respect for each other's sovereignty and territorial integrity and non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs constitute the fundamental principles guiding United States-China relations. 
These principles were confirmed in the Shanghai Communique of February 28, 1972 and reaffirmed in 
the Joint Communique on the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations which came into effect on 
January 1, 1979. Both sides emphatically state that these principles continue to govern all aspects of 
their relations. 

(4) The Chinese Government reiterates that the question of Taiwan is China's internal affair. 
The Message to Compatriots in Taiwan issued by China on January 1, 1979, promulgated a 
fundamental policy of striving for peaceful reunification of the motherland. The Nine-Point Proposal 
put forward by China on September 30, 1981 represented a further major effort under this fundamental 
policy to strive for a peaceful solution to the Taiwan question. 



(5) The United States Government attaches great importance to its relations with China, and 
reiterates that it has no intention of infringing on Chinese sovereignty and territorial integrity', or 
interfering in China's internal affairs, or pursuing a policy of "two Chinas or one China, one Tai- 
wan." The United States Government understands and appreciates the Chinese policy of striving for a 
peaceful resolution of the Taiwan question as indicated in China's Message to Compatriots in Taiwan 
issued on January 1, 1979 and the Nine-Proposal put forward by China on September 30, 1981. The 
new situation which has emerged with regard to the Taiwan question also provides fa\'orable 
conditions for the settlement of United States-China differences over United States arms sales to 
Taiwan. 
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(6) Having in mind the foregoing statements of both sides, the United States Government 
states that it does not seek to carry out a long-term policy of arms sales to Taiwan, that its arms sales to 
Taiwan will not exceed, either in qualitative or in quantitative terms, the level of those supplied in 
recent years since the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States and China, and 
that it intends gradually to reduce its sales of arms to Taiwan, leading, over a period of time, to a final 
resolution. In so stating, the United States acknowledges China's consistent position regarding the 
thorough settlement of this issue. 

(7) In order to bring about, over a period of time, a final settlement of the question of United 
States arms sales to Taiwan, which is an issue rooted in history, the two Governments will make every 
effort to adopt measures and create conditions conducive to the thorough settlement of this issue. 

(8) The development of United States-China relations is not only in the interests of the tvro 
peoples but also conducive to peace and stability in the world. The two sides are determined, on the 
principle of equality and mutual benefit, to strengthen their ties in the economic, cultural, educational, 
scientific, teclmological and other fields and make strong joint efforts for the continued development 
of relations between the Governments and peoples of the United States and China. 

(9) In order to bring about the healthy development of United States-China relations, maintain 
world peace and oppose aggression and expansion, the two Government reaffirm the principles agreed 
on by the two sides in the Shanghai Communique and the Joint Communique on the Establishment of 
Diplomatic Relations. The two sides will maintain contact and hold appropriate consultations on 
bilateral and international issues of common interest. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 



CONDITIONS FOR RENEWAL OF 
MOST FAVORED NATION STATUS FOR THE 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA IN 1994 



WHEREAS, the Congress and the American people have expressed deep concern about the 
appropriateness of unconditional most-favored-nation (MFN) trading status for the People s 
Republic of China (China); 

WHEREAS, I share the concerns of the Congress and the American people regarding this 
important issue, particularly with respect to China's record on human rights, nuclear non- 
proliferation, and trade; 

WHEREAS, I have carefully weighed the advisability of conditioning China's MFN status 
as a means of achieving progress in these areas; 

WHEREAS, I have concluded that the public interest would be ser\'ed by a continuation of 
the waiver of the application of sections 402 (a) and (b) of the Trade Act of 1973 (19 U.S.C. 2431(a) 
and 2431(b)) (Act) on China's MFN status for an additional 12 months with renewal thereafter 
subject to the conditions below; 

NOW, THEREFORE, by the authority vested in me as President by the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States of America, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1 ; The Secretary' of State (Secretary) shall make a recommendation to the President 
to extend or not to extend MFN status to China for the 12-month period beginning July 3, 1994. 

(a) In making this recommendation the Secretary shall not recommend extension unless he 
determines that: 

extension will substantially promote the freedom of emigration objectives of section 
402 of the Act; and 

China is complying with the 1992 bilateral agreement between the United States 
and China concerning prison labor. 

(b) In making this recommendation the Secretary shall also determine whether China 
has made overall, significant progress with respect to the following: 

taking steps to begin adhering to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 



releasing and providing an acceptable accounting for Chinese citizens imprisoned or 



detained for the non-violent expression of their political and religious beliefs, 
including such expression of beliefs in connection with the Democracy Wall and 
Tiananmen Square movements; 

ensuring humane treatment of prisoners, such as by allowing access to prisons by 
international humanitarian and human rights organizations; 

protecting Tibet's distinctive religious and cultural heritage ; and 

permitting international radio and television broadcasts into China. 

Section 2: The Secretary shall submit his recommendation to the President before June 

3, 1994. 



Section 3 : The Secretary, and other appropriate officials of the United States, shall 

pursue resolutely all legislative and executive actions to ensure that China abides by its 
commitments to follow fair, nondiscriminatory trade practices in dealing with U.S. businesses, and 
adheres to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Missile Technology Control Regime guidelines 
and parameters, and other nonproliferation commitments. 

Section 4 : This order does not create any right or benefit, substantive or procedural, 

enforceable by any person or entity against the United States, its officers, or employees. 
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President Clinton's Announcement , 

May 26, 1994 

Goo,d afternoon. Today I would like to announce a series of important decisions regarding the 
United States' policy toward China. 

Our relationship with China is important to all Americans. We have significant interests in what 
happens there and what happens between us. China has an atomic arsenal and a vote and a veto m 
the UN Security Council. It is a major factor in Asian and global security. We share important inter- 
ests, such as in a nuclear-free Korean Peninsula and in sustaining the global environment Qiina is 
also the world's fastest-growing economy. Over S8 billion of United States exports to China last 
year supported over 150,000 American jobs. 

I have received Secretary Christopher's letter recommending, as required by last year's execu- 
tive order, reporting to me on the conditions in that executive order. He has reached a conclusion 
with which 1 agree that the Chinese did not achieve overall significant progress in all the areas 
outlined in the executive order relating to human rights, even though clearly there was progress 
made in important areas, including the resolution of all emigration cases, the estabUshment of a 
memorandum of understanding with regard to how prison labor issues would be resolved, the 
adherence to tiie Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and other issues. Nevertheless, senous 
human rights abuses continue in Clfina, including the arrest and detention of tliose who peacefully 
voice their opurions and the repression of Tibet's religious and cultural traditions. 

Tire question for us now is, gi\’en tire fact that there has been some progress but that not all the 
requir-emems of the e.\ecuti\-e order were met, how can we best advance the cause of human nghts 
and the other profound interests the United States has in our relationship witli China. 

I have decided tliat the United States should renew Most-Favored-Nation trading status toward 
Cltina. Tlris decision, I believe, offers us the best opporUmity to lay the basis for long-term sustain- 
able progress in human rights and for the advancement of our other interests with China. Extending 
MFN will avoid isolating China and instead will permit us to engage the Chinese with not only 
econon-iic contacts but rvith cultural, educational, and other contacts, and with a continuing aggres- 
sive effort in human rights— an approach that I believe will make it more likely that China will play 
a responsible role, both at home and abroad. 

I am movin-’, therefore, to delink human rights from the annual extension ot .Most-Favored- 
Natio'n trading status for China. Tliat linkage has been constructive during the past year. But I 
believe, based° on our aggressive contacts with the Cliinese in the past several months, that we 
have readied the end of the usefulness of that polic>’, and it is time to take a new path toward the 
adiieiement of our constant objectives. We need to place our relationsliip into a larger and more 
productii'e framework. 

In view of the continuing human rights abuses, I am extending the sanctions imposed by the 
United States as a result of the events in Tiananmen Square, and I am also banning the import of 



MFN AND U.S.-ChINA ReLAT 70NS 



munitions, principally gims and ammunition, from China. I am also pursuing a new and vigorous 
American program to support those in Cliina working to advance the cause of human rights and 
democrac}^ 

This program will include increased broadcasts for Radio Free Asia and the Voice of America, 
increased support for nongovernmental organizations working oii human rights in China, and the 
development, with American business leaders, of a voluntary set of principles for business acti\ity 
in China. I don't want to be misunderstood about this. China continues to commit very serious 
human rights abuses. Even as we engage the Chinese on military, political, and economic issues, we 
intend to stay engaged with those in China who suffer from human rights abuses. The United States 
must remain a champion of their liberties. 

I believe the question, therefore, is not whether we continue to support human rights in China 
but how we can best support human rights in China and advance our other very sigi^cant issues 
and interests. I believe we can do it by engaging the Chinese. I believe the course I have chosen 
gives us the best chance of success on all fronts. We will have more contacts. We will have more 
trade. We will have more international cooperation. We will have more intense and constant dia- 
logue on human rights issues. We will have that in an atmosphere which gives us the chance to see 
China evoh-e as a responsible power, ever-growing not only economically, but growing in political 
maturity so that human rights can be observed. 

To those who argue that in view of China's human rights abuses we should revoke MFN status, 
let me ask you tlie same question that I have asked myself over and over these last few weeks as I 
have studied this issue and consulted people of both parties who have had experience with China 
over many decades. Will we do more to advance the cause of human rights if China is isolated, or 
if our nations are engaged in a growing web of political and economic cooperation and contacts? I 
am persuaded that tlie best path for advancing freedom in Cliina is for the United States to intensify 
and broaden its engagement with that nation. 

1 think ^ve ha\’e to see our relations ^vith China within the broader context of our policies in the 
Asian Pacilic region. A region that, after all, includes our own nation. Tlris week, we'\’e seen encour- 
aging developments, progress on resolving trade frictions with the Japanese, and possible progress 
torvards stopping North Korea's nuclear program. 

I am deternrined to see that we maintain an active role in this region, in both its dynamic eco- 
nomic grorvth, and in its security. In three decades and three wars during this century', Americans 
have fought and died in the Asian Pacific to advance our ideals and our security. Our destiny de- 
mands that rve continue to play an active role in tlie region. Tl-ie actions I have taken today to ad- 
vance our security, to advance our prosperity, to advance our ideals, I believe are the important and 
appropriate ones. I believe, in other words, this is in the strategic, economic, and political interests 
of both the Uiiited States and Cliina, and I am confident that over the long rim tliis decision will 
prove to be the correct one. ~ 



Source: NBR Analysi.s: MFN Status, Human Rights, and U.S. -China 
Relations, Volume 5, No. I, July 1994, pp . 35-36. 
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JOINT U.S. -CHINA STATEMENT 



October 29 , 1997 



At the invitation of President William J. Clinton of the United 
States of America, President Jiang Zemin of the People’s Republic of 
China is paying a state visit to the United States from October 26 to 
November 3, 1997. This is the first' state visit by the President of 
China to the United States in twelve years. President Jiang Zemin 
held formal talks with President Clinton in Washington D.C. and also 
met with Vice President Al Gore, Congressional leaders and other 
American leaders. Talks also were held between Vice Premier and 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen and Secretary of State Madeleine Albright. 

The two Presidents had an in-depth and productive exchange of views 
on the international situation, U.S. -China relations and the important 
opportunities and challenges facing the two countries. They agree that 
a sound and stable relationship between the United States and China 
serves the fundamental interests of both the American and Chinese 
peoples and is important to fulfilling their common responsibility to 
work for peace and prosperity in the 21st century. 

They agree that while the United States and China have areas of 
both agreement and disagreement, they have a significant common 
interest and a firm common will to seize opportunities and meet 
challenges cooperatively, with candor and a determination to achieve 
concrete progress. The United States and China have major differences 
on the question of human rights. At the same time, they also have 
great potential for cooperation in maintaining global and regional 
peace and stability; promoting world economic growth; preventing the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction; advancing Asia-Pacific 
regional cooperation; combating narcotics trafficking, international 
organized crime and terrorism; strengthening bilateral exchanges and 
cooperation in economic development, trade, law, environmental 
protection, energy, science and technology, and education and culture; 
as well as engaging in military exchanges. 

The two Presidents are determined to build toward a constructive 
strategic partnership between the United States and China through 
increasing cooperation to meet international challenges and promote 
peace and development in the world. To achieve this goal, they agree to 
approach U.S. -China relations from a long-term perspective on the basis 
of the principles of the three U.S. -China joint communiques. 

China stresses that the Taiwan question is the most important and 
sensitive central question in China-U.S. relations, and that the proper 
handling of this question in strict con^liance with the principles set 
forth in the three China-U.S. joint communiques holds the key to sound 
and stable growth of China-U.S. relations. The United States reiterates 
that it adheres to its "one China” policy and the principles set forth 
in the three U.S. -China joint communiques. 

As permanent members of the United Nations Security Council, the 
United States and China support the UN in its efforts, in accordance 
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with the purposes and principles of the UN Charter, to play a positive 
and effective role on global issues, including peacekeeping and the 
promotion of economic and social development* Both countries support 
efforts to reform the UN and to make the Security Council more 
representative, while retaining and improving its ef fectiveness • 
Stressing the need to put the UN on a firmer financial basis, both 
countries will participate actively in discussions on the Scale of 
Assessments in the UN* 

As two major countries in the Asia-Pacific region, the United 
States and China are ready to strengthen their cooperation to meet 
various challenges and make positive contributions to promoting 
stability and prosperity in the region* Recognizing that maintenance 
of peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula is of great iit^ortance, 
the two countries are working through the Four-Party Talks to help 
establish a durable peace on the Peninsula, and will continue 
consultations to this end. They also stress that it is in the interest 
of the two countries to maintain peace and stability in other irrportant 
regions, including the Middle East, the Gulf, and South Asia* 

The two Presidents agreed on a number of steps that will provide a 
framework for further promoting U*S* -China relations and strengthening 
their cooperation in international affairs* 



High-Level Dialogue and Consultations 

The United States and China agree to regular visits by their 
Presidents to each other’s capitals* 

They agree to a Washington-Bei jing presidential communications 
link to facilitate direct contact* 

They also agree to regular exchanges of visits by cabinet and 
sub-cabinet officials to consult on political, military, security and 
arms control issues* 



Energy and Environment Cooperation 

The United States and China reaffirm the importance of bilateral 
cooperation across the broad range of environmental issues, as evidenced 
by the establishment of the U*S* -China Forum on Environment and 
Development in March 1997* 

They consider it a critical challenge to develop and efficiently use 
energy sources, protect the global environment, and promote 
environmentally sound growth and development. Accordingly, they agree 
to strengthen their cooperation in energy and environment through an 
initiative to accelerate clean energy projects and the appropriate 
transfer of related technologies. The principal areas of cooperation 
will be in clean energy, urban air pollution control and rural 
electrification* This initiative also will foster broader cooperation 
on global environment issues such as climate change, desertification and 
bio-diversity. China’s State Planning Commission and the U*S* Energy 
Department have signed the U*S* -China Initiative on Energy and 
Environment Cooperation to promote effective cooperation in these 
fields, including the use of clean energy* 



Economic Relations and Trade 

The two Presidents are prepared to take posit^^^and effective 
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measures to expand U.S. -China trade and economic ties. As both 
economies move into the 21st century, information technology will be 
critical to spurring technological innovation and improving 
productivity. In this regard, China indicated its intention to 
participate as soon as possible in the Information Technology 
Agreement. In addition, in the context of OTO negotiations, China 
will continue to make further substantial tariff reductions. 

The United States and China agree that China's full participation 
in the multilateral trading system is in their mutual interest. To 
this end, they agree to intensify negotiations on market access, 
including tariffs, non-tariff measures, services, standards and 
agriculture and on implementation of WTO principles so that China can 
accede to the WTO on a commercially meaningful basis at the earliest 
possible date. 



Peaceful Nuclear Cooperation 

The United States and China agree that it is in their mutual 
interest to cooperate in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. To this 
end, they each have taken the steps necessary to implement the 
U.S. -China Agreement on Peaceful Nuclear Cooperation concluded in 1985. 
In addition, China's State Planning Commission and the U.S. Department 
of Energy have signed an Agreement of Intent to promote peaceful 
nuclear cooperation and research between the two countries. 



Nonproliferation 



The United States and China agree to work to bring the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty into force at the earliest possible date. 
They also agree to pursue at the UN Conference on Disarmament the early 
start of formal negotiations on the Treaty on the Prohibition of the 
Production of Fissile Materials Used in Nuclear Weapons and Other 
Nuclear Explosive Devices . 



The United States and China reiterate their commitment not to 
provide any assistance to unsafeguarded nuclear facilities and nuclear 
explosion programs. China has placed controls on exports of nuclear 
and dual-use materials and related technology and will take further 
measures to strengthen dual-use export controls by mid-1998. The 
United States will continue to enforce firm controls on the export of 
nuclear and dual-use materials and related technology. 



As original parties to the Chemical Weapons Convention, the United 
States and China agree to cooperate in implementing the Convention 
within a multilateral framework. Both countries agree on the importance 
Of government oversight of chemical-related exports. 



The United States and China agree to build on the 1994 Joint 
Statement on Missile Nonproliferation. They reaffirm their respective 
commitments to the guidelines and parameters of the Missile Technology 
Control Regime (MTCR) . 



Human Rights 

The United States and China both recognize the positive role of the 
Un-versal Declaration on Human Rights and other international human 
rights instruments in promoting human rights. They reiterate their 
commitment to the promotion and protection of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 
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While the two countries have not resolved their differences on human 
rights, they have agreed to discuss them through dialogue at both 
governmental and non-governmental levels in the spirit of equality and 
mutual respect. The two countries agree to hold discussions on the 
structure and functions of an NGO forum on human rights. 



Cooperation in the Field of Law 

The United States and China agree that promoting cooperation in the 
field of law serves the interests and needs of both countries. 

They will strengthen cooperation in combating international 
organized crime, narcotics trafficking, alien smuggling, counterfeiting 
and money laundering. To this end, they intend to establish a joint 
liaison group for law enforcement cooperation composed of 
representatives of the relevant agencies of both governments. They 
agree to begin consultations on mutual legal assistance aimed at 
concluding a mutual legal assistance agreement. 

The United States and China will assign counternarcotics officers to 
their respective embassies on a reciprocal basis. 

Recognizing the in^ortance the United States and China each attaches 
to legal exchanges, they intend to establish a joint liaison group to 
pursue cooperative activities in this area. These may include exchanges 
of legal experts; training of judges and lawyers; strengthening legal 
information systems and the exchange of legal materials; sharing ideas 
about legal assistance; consulting on administrative procedures; and 
strengthening commercial law and arbitration. 

As part of this program of legal cooperation, China's Minister of 
Justice will visit the United States in November 1997 at the invitation 
of the U.S. Attorney General. 



Military-to-Military Relations 

The United States and China have reached agreement on the 
establishment of a consultation mechanism to strengthen military 
maritime safety, which will enable their maritime and air forces 
to avoid accidents, misunderstandings or miscalculations. 

They agree to share information and discuss issues related to their 
respective experiences in the areas of humanitarian assistance and 
disaster relief. 



Science and Technology, Educational and Cultural Exchanges 

The U.S. -China Joint Commission on Science and Technology will 
continue to guide the active bilateral scientific and technological 
cooperation program, which involves more than 30 agreements reached 
since 1979, and will promote the further use of science and technology 
to solve national and global problems. The United States and China 
also will identify areas for cooperative projects using space for Earth 
science research and practical applications. 

The United States and China will expand educational and cultural 
exchanges. Both Presidents believe that increased people-to-people 
exchanges will help cultivate long-term bilateral relations. 
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While the two countries have not resolved their differences on human 
rights, they have agreed to discuss them through dialogue at both 
governmental and non-governmental levels in the spirit of equality and 
mutual respect. The two countries agree to hold discussions on the 
structure and functions of an NGO forum on human rights. 



Cooperation in the Field of Law 

The United States and China agree that promoting cooperation in the 
field of law serves the interests and needs of both countries. 

They will strengthen cooperation in combating international 
organized crime, narcotics trafficking, alien smuggling, counterfeiting 
and money laundering. To this end, they intend to establish a joint 
liaison group for law enforcement cooperation composed of 
representatives of the relevant agencies of both governments. They 
agree to begin consultations on mutual legal assistance aimed at 
concluding a mutual legal assistance agreement. 

The United States and China will assign counternarcotics officers to 
their respective embassies on a reciprocal basis. 

Recognizing the importance the United States and China each attaches 
to legal exchanges, they intend to establish a joint liaison group to 
pursue cooperative activities in this area. These may include exchanges 
of legal experts; training of judges and lawyers; strengthening legal 
information systems and the exchange of legal materials; sharing ideas 
about legal assistance; consulting on administrative procedures; and 
strengthening commercial law and arbitration. 

As part of this program of legal cooperation, China’s Minister of 
Justice will visit the United States in November 1997 at the invitation 
of the U.S. Attorney General. 



Military-to-Military Relations 

The United States and China have reached agreement on the 
establishment of a consultation mechanism to strengthen military 
maritime safety, which will enable their maritime and air forces 
to avoid accidents, misunderstandings or miscalculations. 

They agree to share information and discuss issues related to their 
respective experiences in the areas of humanitarian assistance and 
disaster relief. 



Scie^nce and Technology, Educational and Cultural Exchanges 

The U.S. -China Joint Commission on Science and Technology will 
continue to guide the active bilateral scientific and technological 
cooperation program, which involves more than 30 agreements reached 
since 1979, and will promote the further use of science and technology 
to solve national and global problems. The United States and China 
also will identify areas for cooperative projects using space for Earth 
science research and practical applications. 



The United States and China will expand educational and cultural 
exchanges. Both Presidents believe that increased people-to-people 
exchanges will help cultivate long-term bilateral relations. 
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President Jiang Zemin expressed his thanks to President Clinton and 
the American people for their warm reception and invited President 
Clinton to visit China in 1998. President Clinton accepted this 
invitation with pleasure. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
Office of the Press Secretary 



For Immediate Release October 29, 1997 

FACT SHEET: 

Accomplishments of U.S.-China Summit 

The agreements reached today by the United States and China in a broad range of areas will 
further cooperation toward a more stable, secure, open, and prosperous world for the 21st 
century. 



ERIC 



Nonproliferation: The United States and China have a common interest in keeping weapons 
of mass destruction and other sophisticated weapons out of unstable regions and away from 
rogue states and terrorists. These weapons fuel instability, spark conflict and threaten the 
reliable supply of energy and secure shipping lanes. 

Strengthening Controls. China has taken new, concrete steps to prevent nuclear proliferation 
that threaten the interests of both countries. China has: 

—Promulgated for the first tirne strict national regulations to control exports of nuclear 
material, equipment and technology; 

—Issued a State Council directive controlling export of dual-use items with potential nuclear 
use; 

—Joined the Zangger Committee, an international group which coordinates international 
nuclear suppliers' efforts to control nuclear exports; 

—Agreed not to provide assistance to unsafeguarded nuclear facilities, including through 
personnel and scientific exchanges; 

-Provided assurances addressing U.S. concerns about nuclear cooperation with Iran; 
—Tightened controls over the export of chemicals that could be used in chemical weapons 
programs. 

Regional Stability. The U.S. and China discussed the danger posed by the provision of 
advanced conventional weapons to Iran which threaten maritime activities and regional 
stability. China has agreed to take steps to address U.S. concerns. The United States will 
continue to monitor this issue. 

Peaceful Nuclear Cooperation. Subject to case-by-case licensing and on-going U.S. 
monitoring. President Clinton will take action to enable U.S. companies to compete in 
China's nuclear power market. This will allow U.S. companies to provide energy and 
environment friendly technology to fill China's growing energy needs. 

Human Rights: The United States and China have fundamental differences in the area of 
human rights. The President raised U.S. concerns about prisoners of conscience in custody 
for the peaceful expression of their views and about other restrictions on expression, 
association, religious freedom, assembly, and the protection of cultural and religious 
traditions of Tibet. China has taken the follo\\ing actions concerning human rights: 
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"Religious Freedom. China has invited a distinguished group of American religious leaders 
representing the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths to visit China to observe Chinese 
religious practices. 

"Prisoner Accounting. China has resumed cooperation with businessman and human rights 
activist John Kamm in his project of accounting for prisoners. 

"NGO FORUM. The United States and China agreed to preparatory talks establishing a 
Forum for U.S. and China NGOs and officials to discuss human rights issues. 

"United Nations Covenant. China has signed the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights, which obligates parties to promote progressive development of 
these rights in their societies. 

—UN Working Group. China hosted a visit of the United Nations Working Group on 
Arbitrary Detention, which investigates detention of prisoners in circumstances that may 
violate internationally recognized human rights standards. 

Political and Security Dialogues: The United States and China have an interest in deepening 
the strategic dialogue between our two countries which will contribute to a secure and stable 
world. As part of the effort to deepen the relationship between the United States and China, 
the two Presidents agreed to: 

—Meet regularly in their respective capitals. 

—Authorize the Secretaries of State and Defense and the National Security Advisor and their 
Chinese counterparts to exchange regular visits. 

—Authorize subcabinet meetings on political, military, security and arms control issues to be 
held on a regular basis. 

-Establish a direct Presidential communications link. 

—Participate actively in UN discussions aimed at putting the UN on a sounder financial basis. 

Military-to-Military Relations: The United States and China have a common interest in 
developing military-to-military relations in ways that minimize the chance of miscalculation, 
advance transparency, and strengthen communication. 

—Military Maritime Safety. An agreement designed to avoid incidents, miscalculation, or 
misunderstandings between our naval forces. 

—Armed Forces Exchanges. The United States and Chinese armed forces will share 
information regarding humanitarian crises and disaster relief with the aim of closer 
coordination in their reactions to such problems. 

Promoting Rule of Law: The United States and China have a common interest in developing 
legal and judicial institutions that provide more predictability and protections both for 
economic interactions and for non-economic activity involving ordinary citizens. 

—Strengthening Legal Institutions. The United States and China agreed to establish a joint 
liaison group pursuing cooperation on the rule of law, including in areas such as training of 
judges and lawyers, exchanges of legal experts, administrative law procedures, legal aid, and 
commercial law and arbitration. 

Cooperation in Law Enforcement: The United States and China have a common interest in 
cooperating against the new transnational threats of international crime, alien smuggling and 
narco-trafficking. The two Presidents agreed to; 
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--Fighting Drugs. The United States will station Drug Enforcement Administration officers in 
its Embassy in Beijing to work in liaison with Chinese countemarcotics agencies on cases 
involving violations of U.S. narcotics laws. 

—Fighting Crime. The United States and China agreed to establish a joint liaison group 
including agencies dealing with law enforcement to strengthen efforts against international 
organized crime, narcotics trafficking, alien smuggling, counterfeiting, and money 
laundering. 

—High Level Dialogue. At the invitation of Attorney General Reno, China's Justice Minister 
will visit the United States in November, accompanied by legal and law enforcement experts. 

Economic Growth: The United States and China have a common interest in making global 
trade and investment as free, fair, and open as possible. The United States will continue to 
press China to provide fair access to its market. China has agreed to: 

—Boeing Purchase. China has agreed to purchase 50 Boeing aircraft valued at approximately 
$3 billion. 

—Information Technology Agreement. China has agreed to participate in the ITA 
(Information Technology Agreement) which cuts to zero tariffs on computers, 
semiconductors and telecommunications equipment. 

—Financial News Services. China and the United States have reached agreement in principle 
on regulations governing provision of financial news services by foreign companies to 
Chinese clients that will allow U.S. companies to operate on acceptable terms. 

Energy and the Environment: The United States and China have a common interest in 
promoting economic growth and protecting the environment at the same time. 

-Clean Energy. The United States and China agreed on an initiative to develop clean energy 
projects in China through use of U.S. products and technology and to enhance research and 
other cooperative efforts in this field. The principal areas of cooperation will be urban air 
pollution control and rural electrification, and clean energy sources and energy efficiency. 

The initiative is an outgrowth of the U.S. -China Forum on Environment and Development 
established during Vice President Gore's March 1997 visit to China. 

Science and Technology: The United States and China have a common interest in developing 
the technology of the future that will spur cooperation in areas of mutual interest such as 
space exploration and medical research. The two countries will continue to cooperate 
through existing Science & Technology agreements currently in place and will undertake 
new cooperative projects in using space for earth science research. 

END 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 



Office of the Press Secretary 
(Beijing, People's Republic of China) 



For Immediate Release June 27, 1998 



PRESS AVAILABILITY BY PRESIDENT CLINTON 
AND PRESIDENT JIANG 



Western Hall of the Great Hall of the People 
Beijing, People's Republic of China 



12:05 P.M. (L) 



PRESIDENT JIANG: Ladies and gentlemen, just now I've held official 
talks with President Clinton. The two sides have held an extensive and in-depth exchange of 
views on China-U.S. relations and the major international and regional issues. The talks were 
positive, constructive, and productive. 

The successful exchange of visits between the two heads of state of 
China and the United States marks a new stage of growth for China-U.S. relations. This not 
only serves the common interests of China and the United States, but also will be of important 
significance to promoting peace, stability, and prosperity in the Asia Pacific and the world at 
large. 



Peace and the development are the main themes of contemporary 
times. In the new historical conditions, the common interests between China and the United 
States are increasing, not decreasing. The foundation for cooperation between the two 
countries is reenforcing, not weakening. 

Both sides believe that China and the United States, as the permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council, should continue to work together to promote peace 
and security in the world and the Asia Pacific in particular, to ease and eliminate all kinds of 
tensions and to prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, to strengthen the 
efforts in protecting the environment, combatting international crime, drug trafficking, and 
international terrorism. Our two sides have agreed to further step up cooperation and the 
dialogue between the two countries on major international issues. 

China-U.S. relations are improving and growing. The cooperation 
between the two sides in many areas has made important progress. President Clinton and I 
have decided that China and the United States will not target the strategic nuclear weapons 
under their respective control at each other. This demonstrates to the entire world that China 
and the United States are partners, not adversaries. 

I hereby wish to reiterate that since the very first day when China came 
into possession of nuclear weapons, China has undertaken not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons under any circumstances. 

President Clinton and I have reached a broad range of agreements and 
consensus on further increasing exchanges in cooperation between China and the United 
States in all areas in our bilateral relations. We have agreed to take positive steps to promote 
the growth of the mutually beneficial economic cooperation and trade between China and the 
United States and to expand the exchanges and the cooperation between the two countries in 
the energy, environment, scientific, educational, cultural, health, legal, and the military fields; 
and also to enhance the people-to-people exchanges and friendship. 

We have also agreed to enhance the consultations and the cooperation 
between China and the United States on the issues of disarmament, arms control, and non- 



proliferation. And we have issued joint statements on the BWC protocol on the question of the 
antipersonnel land mines and on the question of South Asia. 
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The Taiwan question is the most important and the most sensitive issue at 
the core of China-U.S. relations. We hope that the U.S. side will adhere to the principles set forth 
in the three China-U.S. joint communiques and the joint China-U.S. statement, as well as the 
relevant commitments it has made in the interest of a smooth growth of China-U.S. relations. 

The improvement and the growth of China-U.S. relations have not come by 
easily. It is the result of the concerted efforts of the governments and people of our two countries. 
So we should all the more treasure this good result. 

As China and the United States have different social systems, ideologies, 
values, and culture traditions, we have some difference of views on certain issues. However, they 
should not become the obstacles in the way of the growth of China-U.S. relations. The world is a 
colorful one. The development parts of the countries in the world should be chosen by the people 
of the countries concerned. 

China and the United States should view and handle the bilateral relations 
from a long-term and strategic perspective. We should promote the growth of China-U.S. 
relations in the spirit of mutual respect, equality, mutual benefit, seeking common ground while 
putting aside differences, and developing cooperation. I believe that through the concerted efforts 
of both sides, we will make constant progress in the direction of building a constructive, strategic 
partnership between China and the United States oriented towards the 21st century. 

PRESIDENT CLINTON; Thank you, Mr. President. And I also thank the 
Chinese people for their warm welcome to me, to my family, and to our delegation. 

Over the past five years. President Jiang and I have met seven times. Mr. 
President, your leadership is helping us to transform our nations’ relationship for the future. 
Clearly, a stable, open, prosperous China, shouldering its responsibilities for a safer world is good 
for America. Nothing makes that point better than today's agreement not to target our nuclear 
missiles at each other. We also agreed to do more to shore up stability in Asia, on the Korean 
Peninsula, and the Indian subcontinent 

I reaffirmed our longstanding one China policy to President Jiang and urged 
the pursuit of cross-strait discussions recently resumed as the best path to a peaceful resolution. 

In a similar vein, I urged President Jiang to assume a dialogue with the Dalai Lama in return for 
the recognition that Tibet is a part of China and in recognition of the unique cultural and religious 
heritage of that region. 



I welcome the progress we made today in non-proliferation, including China's 
decision to actively study joining the Missile Technology Control Regime, our joint commitment not 
to provide assistance to ballistic missile programs in South Asia, and President Jiang's statement 
last week that China will not sell missiles to Iran. 



We also welcome the steps China recently has taken to tighten nuclear 
export controls, to strengthen controls on the export of chemicals that can be turned into 
weapons, and to work jointly with us to strengthen the Biological Weapons Convention. 



As the President said, we are also working together against international 
crime, drug trafficking, alien smuggling, stepping up our scientific cooperation, which already has 
produced remarkable breakthroughs in areas including the fight against birth defects like spina 
bifida. We're helping to eradicate polio and working to predict and to mitigate national disasters. 
And perhaps most important over the long run, we are committed to working together on clean 
energy to preserve our natural environment, a matter of urgent concern to both our nations. 

I am also very pleased by our cooperation on rule of law programs, 

from training lawyers and judges to providing legal assistance to the poor. 




President Jiang and I agree on the importance of China's entry into the 
World Trade Organization. I regret we did not make more progress on this front, and we must 

MORE 
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recommit ourselves to achieving that goal on strong terms. We agree that we need to work 
together to avoid another round of destablizing currency devaluations in the region and to restore 
economic growth. 

As you can see, we are working together in many areas of cooperation. We 
have developed a relationship of openness and candor. When we differ, as we do from time to 
time, we speak openly and honestly in an effort to understand our differences and, if possible, to 
work toward a common approach to resolving them. 

It is well known that the principal area of our difference in recent years has 
been over human rights questions. America recognizes and applauds China’s economic and 
social transformation, which has expanded the rights of its citizens by lifting hundreds of millions 
from poverty, providing them greater access to information, giving them village elections, greater 
freedom to travel and to choose their own jobs, and better education for their children. 

As I said again to President Jiang, we Americans also firmly believe that 
individual rights, including the freedom of speech, association, and religion are very important, not 
only to those who exercise them, but also to nations whose success in the 21st century depends 
upon widespread individual knowledge, creativity, free exchange, and enterprise. 

Therefore, we welcome China's decision to sign the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, the recent release of several prominent political dissidents, the recent 
visit China graciously accorded American religious leaders, and the resumption of a human rights 
dialogue between China and the United States. 

Earlier this morning, during my official welcome, I could hear and see the 
many echoes of China's past and the call of its promising future, for Tiananmen Square is an 
historical place. There, 100 years ago, China's quest for constitutional government was born. 
There, in 1919, young people rallied against foreign occupation and launched a powerful 
movement for China's political and cultural renewal. There, in 1976, public mourning for Zhou 
Enlai led to the Cultural Revolution’s end and the beginning of your remarkable transformation. 
And there, nine years ago, Chinese citizens of all ages raised their voices for democracy. 

For all of our agreements, we still disagree about the meaning of what 
happened then. 1 believe, and the American people believe, that the use of force and the tragic 
loss of life was wrong. I believe, and the American people believe, that freedom of speech, 
association, and religion are, as recognized by U.N. Charter, the right of people everywhere and 
should be protected by their governments. 

It was to advance these rights that our Founding Fathers in our 
Declaration of Independence pledged our lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor. Fifty years ago, 
the U.N. recognized these rights as the basic freedoms of people everywhere. 

The question for us now is how shall we deal with such disagreements and 
still succeed in the important work of deepening our friendship and our sense of mutual respect 

First, we Americans must acknowledge the painful moments in our own 
history when fundamental human rights were denied. We must say that we know, still, we have to 
continue our work to advance the dignity and freedom and equality of our own people. And, 
second, we must understand and respect the enormous challenges China has faced in trying to 
move forward against great odds with a clear memory of the setbacks suffered in past periods of 
instability. 

Finally, it is important that whatever our disagreements over past action, 
China and the United States must go forward on the right side of history for the future sake of the 
world. The .forces of history have brought us to a new age of human possibility, but our dreams 
can only be recognized by nations whose citizens are both responsible and free. 
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Mr. President, that is the future America seeks to build with China, in 
partnership and honest friendship. 

Tomorrow, Hillary and I will visit the Great Wall. The wall's builders knew 
they were building a permanent monument, even if they were unable to see it finished in their 
lifetimes. Likewise, we know we are building a friendship that will serve our descendants well, 
even if we, ourselves, will not see its full development across the next century and into the new 
millennium. Our friendship may never be perfect — no friendship is. But I hope it will last forever. 

PRESIDENT JIANG: Now President Clinton and I are prepared to answer 
your questions, and now I'd like to give the first question to President Clinton. 

PRESIDENT CLINTON; Which one — Chinese journalists, one of you? In 
the back there, yes? Yes, go ahead. 

Q Thank you. I'm a corespondent with Phoenix TV of Hong Kong. In 
the recent Asian financial crisis, the Chinese government has pledged to maintain the value of 
RMB Asian currency and, thus, making positive contribution to stabilizing the situation in Asia. 

And this has attracted positive reaction from the international community and from the U.S. 
government. However, yesterday, the exchange rate between Japanese yen and the U.S. dollar 
dropped again to a low of 143 yen against one dollar, and which was closed at 141 yen against 
one dollar. So, what specific common measures are the Chinese and the U.S. government 
prepared to take to stabilize the financial situation in Asia and the world? 

THE PRESIDENT; Well, first of all, let me agree with you. I think that China 
has shown great statesmanship and strength in making a strong contribution to the stability not 
only of the Chinese people and their economy, but the entire region, by maintaining the value of its 
currency. 

The United States, as you know, has worked hard to try to support the 
stability of the Japanese yen and to help growth resume in Japan. I think that what we have 
agreed to do is to continue to do whatever we can to promote stability and to support policies 
within Japan that will restore confidence in the economy, get investment going again, and get 
growth going. 



The key here, I believe, is for the plans to reform the financial institutions in 
Japan and take other steps that will get growth going and get investments going in Japan to be 
made. I think that, ultimately. President Jiang and I would give anything to be able to just wave a 
wand and have all of this go away. We are not the only actors in this drama, and a lot of this must 
be done by the Japanese government and the Japanese people. We can be supportive, but they 
have to make the right decisions. 

Q My question to President Jiang and also to President Clinton is, we 
know that there were four dissidents in Xian who were arrested earlier and three were released, 
and one of them is still under detainment. And I would like to know if you talked about the issue. 
And what about the rest of the 2,000 dissidents who are being reported as still under 
imprisonment right now in China? Can both of you elaborate on that? Thank you. 

PRESIDENT JIANG; In our talks just now. President Clinton raised this 
issue. We adopt an attitude of extending very warm welcome to the visit to China by President 
Clinton. 



As for the matter you raised, I think you are referring to the incident in Xian, 
and I think in China there is no question that there is no restriction whatsoever on the coverage 
and interview by the reporters and the correspondents within the scope of law. But as for some 
I activities that have been detrimental or have prejudiced the security, then the local authorities 
should take measures to deal with them, and it is also understandable. 
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As for the question you raised, actually, I do not have very detailed 
information in this regard. But as for the latter part of your question concerning 2,000 dissidents, I 
think in China we have our laws. And in China's constitution, it is clearly stipulated that the 
Chinese citizens have the freedom of speech, but any law-breaking activities must be dealt with 
according to law. I think this is true in any country of rule of law. And I think China's judicial 
departments will deal with the matter according to law. 

I want to ask that I believe that the vast majority of the correspondents and 
the reporters are willing to promote the friendship between China and the United States through 
President Clinton's visit to China this time. However, before President Clinton's visit, I read some 
reports from some media and newspapers saying — alleging China had been involved in so-called 
political contributions in the United States. I really think it very absurd and ridiculous, and I think 
they are sheer fabrications. China can never do such a thing and China never interferes in other 
country's internal affairs. 

Actually, at the talks this morning. President Clinton also asked me of this 
question. And I told him that after hearing of such an allegation we conducted very earnest 
investigation into the matter. And the results of the investigation shows that there was never such 
a thing. 

Recently, in my meetings with many foreign visitors and visiting leaders of 
other countries, I often said to them that as countries in the world have different social systems 
and values, it is something that should be allowed that they may have different understandings 
about one fact And this actually, itself, is a representation and the manifestation of democracy. 
However, what is important is that the fact itself should not be distorted. 

I'm sorry I've taken up too much of the time, and I now invite President 
Clinton to say a few words. 

PRESIDENT CLINTON: Well, we did discuss the questions you raised. 

And. of course, I made my views known about the recent detentions yesterday. On the larger 
question you raised, I actually made a couple of specific and practical suggestions about how we 
might take our dialogue farther there. 

There are some people who are incarcerated now for offensives no longer 
on the books in China, reflecting real progress in present Chinese practice, and the Chinese, in 
my view - we should acknowledge that But the question then arises is there some way that 
these people might be released? Is there some procedure through which we could move? There 
are some people imprisoned for non-violent activities in June of '89. Is there something that could 
be done there? 



There are some other practical things we discussed, which I think it would be 
premature to ask the Chinese government to make a statement on now because we just have 
had these discussions. But I want to say to all of you that the atmosphere - whatever your 
position on these issues is, and particularly if you agree with me, I think you should at least 
appreciate the fact that we now have an atmosphere in which it is possible for us to be open and 
honest and in great detail about this; and that there are legitimate and honest differences in the 
way we look at this. But I believe that we are making progress, and I believe that we will make 
more. 

I remember the things that I specified in my statement about that. You can 
see that neither one of us are shy about being strong about how we believe about this. And I think 
that we have them in the public debate now, we have them in the private discussions, and we just 
have to keep pushing forward in trying to work through it 

> Q President Jiang spoke of China's position against the first use of 

nuclear weapons and the policy of the United States does not agree. Was this discussed in the 
context of negotiations on the detargeting agreement? And what are the U.S. concessions in 
Q order to obtain the detargeting agreement? 
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PRESIDENT CLINTON: Well, the short answer to your question and the 
accurate one is, no, but I don't want it to be a misleading answer. That is, you well understand 
that our position on that issue is a product of decades of experience in a former time. We have 
not changed our position, nor are we prepared to do so on that 

But this was a mutual decision we made because we both felt that, number 
one, if we detargeted, we would completely eliminate the prospect ever of any kind of accidental 
launch; and, number two, we would take one more step in showing mutual confidence and trust in 
one another; and, number three, it would be a helpful signal as a counterweight to the recent 
nuclear tests in India and Pakistan. And so we agreed that it was in both our interests to do this 
on its own terms. 



PRESIDENT JIANG: I would like to make a brief explanation. As I stated 
just now. President Clinton and I decided that China and the United States would not target the 
strategic nuclear weapons under their respective control at each other. Full stop - that's a full 
stop. And then this demonstrates to the entire world that China and the United States are 
partners, not adversaries. Full stop again. (Laughter.) And then I said, I hereby reiterate that 
since the very first day that China came into possession of nuclear weapons, China has 
undertaken not to be the first to use nuclear weapons under any circumstances. Full stop. That's 
my view. That's our view. 

Q My question is to President Jiang. At his opening statement. 
President Clinton expressed appreciation of the achievements made by the Chinese government 
in respecting human rights. At the same time, he also said that China and the United States also 
had difference of views over this matter. So my question is, what is the position of the Chinese 
government on the human rights issue? 

PRESIDENT JIANG: China and the United States have differences of views 
and also have common ground on the human rights issue. More than 2,000 years ago, a great 
thinker of China's Han Dynasty, Dong Zhongshu, once said, "Of all the living things nurtured 
between heaven and the Earth, the most valuable is human beings." So the Chinese nation 
always respects and maintains the dignity and rights of the people. Today the Chinese 
government solemnly commits itself to the promotion and the protection of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 




The United States is the most developed country in the world, with a per 
capita GDP approaching $30,000 U.S. dollars, while China is a developing country with a 
population of 1.2 billion, with a per capita GDP of less than $700 U.S. dollars. As the two 
countries differ in social system, ideology, historical tradition and cultural background, the two 
countries have different means and ways in realizing human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

So it's nothing strange that we may have some difference of views over some issues. 

China stresses that the top priority should be given to the right to 
subsistence and the right to development Meanwhile, efforts should be made to strengthen 
democracy and the legal system building, and to protect the economic, social, cultural, civil and 
the political rights of the people. 

I listened very carefully to what President Clinton said just now, and I noticed 
that he made mention of the political disturbances happened in Tiananmen in 1989 and he also 
told the history of Tiananmen and told of the things that happened in Tiananmen. 

With regard to the political disturbances in 1989, the Chinese people have 
long drawn a historical conclusion. During my visit to the United States last year and also on 
many international occasions, I have staled our position that with regard to the political 
disturbances in 1989, had the Chinese government not taken the resolute measures, then we 
could not have enjoyed the stability that we are enjoying today. 
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China is a socialist country in which its people are masters of the nation. 

The Chinese people can elect their own representatives to the people's congresses through direct 
or indirect means, and they can fully express their views and exercise their political rights. In the 
two decades since the reform and opening up program was started, the National People's 
Congress of China has adopted more than 320 laws and acts; thus, constantly strengthening the 
legal protection of the democracy, fundamental freedoms, and the various rights enjoyed by the 
Chinese people. Over the past two decades, another 200 million people in China were lifted out 
of poverty. 

No country's human rights situation is perfect. Since the founding of new 
China, the fundamental changes and the tremendous achievements that have been achieved, 
that have been scored in the human rights conditions in China are for all to see. 

I's like to know whether President Clinton will have anything more to add. 

PRESIDENT CLINTON: I would like to add a comment First of all, I think 
this debate and discussion today has been a healthy thing and a good thing. Secondly, I think to 
understand the priority that each country attaches to its own interpretation of this issue of human 
rights, you have to understand something of our history. 

The Chinese who are here understand better than I the price paid over time 
at various moments in history for disruption and upheaval in China, so there is an understandable 
desire to have stability in the country. Every country wants stability. 

Our country was founded by people who felt they were abused by royal 
powers - by people in power, and they wanted to protect their personal liberties by putting limits 
on government And they understood - they understood clearly - that any system, because 
human beings are imperfect, any system can be abused. 

So the question for all societies going forward into the 21st century is, which 
is the better gamble? If you have a lot of personal freedom, some people may abuse it. But if you 
are so afraid of personal freedom because of the abuse that you limit people's freedom too much, 
then you pay. I believe, an even greater price in a world where the whole economy is based on 
ideas and information and exchange and debate, and children everywhere dreaming dreams and 
feeling they can live their dreams out. 

So I am trying to have a dialogue here that will enable both of us to move 
forward so that the Chinese people will get the best possible result. I believe stability in the 21st 
century will require high levels of freedom. 

PRESIDENT JIANG: I'm sorry, I have to take up an additional five minutes. 
(Laughter.) So I'd like to say a few words on Dalai Lama. President Clinton is also interested in 
this question, in Dalai Lama. Actually, since the Dalai Lama left in 1959, earthshaking changes 
have taken place in TibeL 

First the system of bureaucracy has forever become bygones. Though it is 
unfortunate that the disappearance of this bureaucracy was much later than the demise of 
bureaucracy in Europe before Renaissance. And the more than one million serfs under the rule of 
the Dalai Lama were liberated. In 1990 when I was in Tibet I went to visit the liberated serfs. And 
now the system of national autonomy is in practice in Tibet and the people there, they have their 
Tibetan autonomous region govemmenL 

Since I came to work in the central government I have urged the rest of the 
29 provinces, municipalities and autonomous regions to assist Tibet in its development - even 
including those provinces that are not very developed, such as Qinghai Province. So altogether, 
nearly 8 billion RMB-yuan financial resources were raised and already 62 projects have been 
completed in TibeL 
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As for the freedom of religious belief, there is fierce* stipulations in our 
constitution for the protection of religious belief and this also includes in Tibet. And we have also 
spent a lot of money in renovating the lamasis and temples in Tibet And we have spent $100 
million RMB-yuan and one ton of gold in renovating the Budala Palace. 

Just now President Clinton also mentioned the Tibetan issue and the 
dialogue with the Dalai Lama. Actually, as long as the Dalai Lama can publicly make the 
statement and a commitment that Tibet is an inalienable part of China and he must also recognize 
Taiwan as a province of China, then the door to dialogue and negotiation is open. Actually, we 
are having several channels of communications with the Dalai Lama. So I hope the Dalai Lama 
will make positive response in this regard. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that according to China’s constitution, the 
freedom of religious belief in Tibet, and also throughout China,' is protected. But as the President 
of the People s Republic of China and as a communist member, a member of the communist 

party, I myself am an atheist. But this will by no means affect my respect for the religious freedom 
in Tibet. 



But still, I have a question. That is, during my visit to the United States last 
year, and also during my previous visits to other European countries, I found that although the 
education in science and technology have developed to a very high level, and people are now 
enjoying modern civilization, but still quite a number of them have a belief in Lamaism. So this is 
a question that I'm still studying and still looking into. I want to find out the reason why. 

I think President Clinton is a strong defender of the American interests and I 
am a strong defender of the Chinese interests. But despite that, we still can have very friendly 
exchanges of views and discussions. And I think that is democracy. And I want to stress that, 
actually, there are a lot of areas in which we can learn from each other. 

If you agree, we will finish this. (Laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I agree, but I have - you have to let me say one thing 
about the Dalai Lama. (Laughter.) 

First, I agree that Tibet is a part of China, an autonomous region of China. 
And I can understand why the acknowledgement of that would be a precondition of dialogue with 
the Dalai Lama. But I also believe that there are many, many Tibetans who still revere the Dalai 
Lama and view him as their spiritual leader. 

President Jiang pointed out that he has a few followers of Tibetan Buddhism, 
even in the United States and Europe. But most of his followers have not given up their own 
religious faith. He has followers who are Christians - supporters - excuse me - not followers 
supporters - who are Christians, who are Jews, who are Muslims, who believe in the unity of God 
and who believe he is a holy man. 

But, for us, the question is not fundamentally religious; it is political That is 
we believe that other people should have the right to fully practice their religious beliefs, and that ’if 
he, in good faith, presents himself on those terms, it is a legitimate thing for China to engage him 
in dialogue. 




And let me say something that will perhaps be unpopular with everyone. I 
have spent time with the Dalai Lama. I believe him to be an honest man, and I believe if he had a 
conversation with President Jiang, they would like each other very much. (Laughter and 
applause.) 



THE PRESS: Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT CLINTON: Than)c you. Than)c you. President Chen, 

Chairmen Ren, Vice President Chi, Vice Minister Wei. We are delighted to be 
here today with a very large American delegation, including the First Lady and 
our daughter, who is a student at Stanford, one of the schools with which 
Beijing University has a relationship. We have six members of the United 
States congress; the Secretary of State; Secretary of Commerce; the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Chairman of our Council of Economic Advisors; Senator 
Sasser, our Ambassador; the National Security Advisor and my Chief of Staff, 
among others. I say that to illustrate the importance that the United States 
places on our relationship with China. 

I would like to begin by congratulating all of you, the 
t'tudents, the faculty, the administrators, on celebrating the centennial year 
.^•^of your university. Gongxi, Beida. (Applause.) 

As I*m sure all of you know, this campus was once home to 
Yenching University which was founded by American missionaries. Many of its 
wonderful buildings were designed by an American architect. Thousands of 
Americans students and professors have come here to study and teach. We feel 
a special kinship with you. 

I am, however, grateful that this day is different in one 
important respect from another important occasion 79 years ago. In June of 
1919, the first president of Yenching University, John Leighton Stuart, was 
set to deliver the very first commencement address on these very grounds. At 
the appointed hour, he appeared, but no students appeared. They were all out 
leading the May 4th Movement for China’s political and cultural renewal. When 
I read this, I hoped that when I walked into the auditorium today, someone 
would be sitting here. And I thank you for being here, very much. 

(Applause.) 

Over the last 100 years, this university has grown to more 
than 20,000 students. Your graduates are spread throughout China and around 
the world. You have built the largest university library in all of Asia. 

Last year, 20 percent of your graduates went abroad to study, including halt 
of your math and science majors. And in this anniversary year, more than a 
million people in China, Asia, and beyond have logged on to your web site.. At 
the dawn of a new century, this university is leading China into the future. 

I come here today to talk to you, the next generation of . 

China’s leaders, about the critical importance to your future of building a 
strong partnership between China and the United States. 

^ The American people deeply admire China for its thousands of 
-years of contributions to culture and religion, to philosophy and the arts, to 
science and technology. We remember well our strong partnership in World War 
II. Now we see China at a moment in history when your glorious past is 
^““tched by your present sweeping transformation and the even greater promise 
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-- enterprises that affect everything from air travel to agricultural 
development. You have opened your nation to trade and investment on a large 
scale. Today, 40,000 young Chinese study in the United States, with hundreds 
of thousands more learning in Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin America. 

Your social and economic transformation has been even more 
remarkable, moving from a closed command economic system to a driving, 
increasingly market-based and driven economy, generating two decades of 
unprecedented growth, giving people greater freedom to travel within and 
outside China, to vote in village elections, to own a home, choose a job, 
attend a better school. As a result you have lifted literally hundreds of 
millions of people from poverty. Per capita income has more than doubled in 
the last decade. Most Chinese people are leading lives they could not have 
imagined just 20 years ago. 

Of course, these changes have also brought disruptions in 
settled patterns of life and work, and have imposed enoirmous strains on your 
environment. Once every urban Chinese was guaranteed employment in a state 
enterprise. Now you must compete in a job market. Once a Chinese worker had 
only to meet the demands of a central planner in Beijing. Now the global 
economy means all must match the cpaality and creativity of the rest of the 
world. For those who lack the right training and skills and support, this new 
world can be daunting. 

In the short-term, good, hardworking people -- some, at least 
will find themselves unemployed. And, as all of you can see, there have been 
enormous environmental and economic and health care costs to the development 
pattern and the energy use pattern of the last 20 years -- from air pollution 
to deforestation to acid rain and water shortage. 

In the face of these challenges new systems of training and 
social security will have to be devised, and new environmental policies and 
technologies will have to be introduced with the goal of growing your economy 
while improving the environment. Everything I know about the intelligence, 
the ingenuity, the enterprise of the Chinese people and everything I have 
heard these last few days in my discussions with President Jiang, Prime 
Minister Zhu and others give me confidence that you will succeed. 

As you build a new China, America wants to build a new 
relationship with you. We want China to be successful, secure and open, 
working with us for a more peaceful and prosperous world. I know there are 
those in China and the United States who question whether closer relations 
between our countries is a good thing. But everything all of us know about 
the way the world is changing and the challenges your generation will face 
tell us that our two nations will be far better off working together than 
apart. 

The late Deng Xiaoping counseled us to seek truth from facts. 

At the dawn of the new century, the facts are clear. The distance between our 
two nations, indeed, between any nations, is shrinking. Where once an 
American clipper ship took months to cross from China to the United States. 
Today, technology has made us all virtual neighbors. From laptops to lasers, 
from microchips to megabytes, an information revolution is lighting the 
landscape of human knowledge, bringing us all closer together. Ideas, 
information, and money cross the planet at the stroke of a computer key, 
bringing with them extraordinary opportunities to create wealth, to prevent 
and conquer disease, to foster greater understanding among peoples of 
different histories and different cultures. 

But we also know that this- greater openness and faster change 
mean that problems which start beyond one nations borders can quickly move 
inside them -- the spread of weapons of mass destruction, the threats of 
organized crime and drug trafficking, of environmental degradation, and severe 
economic dislocation. No nation can isolate itself from these problems, and 
no nation can solve them alone. We, especially the younger generations of 
China and the United States, must make common cause of our common challenges, 
so that we can/ together, shape a new century of brilliant possibilities. 



In the 21st century -- your century -- China and the United 
States will face the challenge of security in Asia. On the Korean Peninsula, 
‘ here once we were adversaries, today we are vrorking together for a permanent 
eace and a future freer of nuclear weapons. ^ ^ 
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world is moving away from nuclear danger, India and Pakistan risk sparking a 
new arms race. We are now pursuing a common strategy to move India and 
Pakistan away from further testing and toward a dialogue to resolve their 
differences . 



In the 21st century, your generation must face the challenge 
of stopping the spread of deadlier nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons. 
In the wrong hands or the wrong places, these weapons can threaten the peace 
of nations large and small. Increasingly, China and the United States agree 
on the importance of stopping proliferation. That is why we are beginning to 
act in concert to control the worlds most dangerous weapons. 

In the 2lst century, your generation will have to reverse the 
international tide of crime and drugs. Around the world, organized crime robs 
people of billions of dollars every year and undermines trust in government. 
America knows all about the devastation and despair that drugs can bring to 
schools and neighborhoods. With borders on more than a dozen countries, China 
has become a crossroad for smugglers of all kinds. 



Last year. President Jiang and I asked senior Chinese and 
American law enforcement officials to step up our cooperation against these 
predators, to stop money from being laundered, to stop aliens from being 
cruelly smuggled, to stop currencies from being undermined by counterfeiting. 
Just this month, our drug enforcement agency opened an office in Beijing, and 
soon Chinese counternarcotics experts will be working out of Washington. 



In the 21st century, your generation must make it your mission 
to ensure that today's progress does not come at tomorrow's expense. China's r 
with a toxic cost, pollutants that foul the water you drink and the air you 
breathe -- the cost is not only environmental, it is also serious in terms of 
the health consequences of your people and in terms of the drag on economic 
growth. 

Environmental problems are also increasingly global as well as 
national. For example, in the near future, if present energy use patterns 
persist, China will overtake the United States as the world's largest emitter 
; of greenhouse gases, the gases which are the principal cause of global 
warming. If the nations of the world do not reduce the gases which are 
causing global warming, sometime in the next century there is a serious risk 
of dramatic changes in climate which will change the way we live and the way 
we work, which could literally bury some island nations under mountains of 
water and undermine the economic and social fabric of nations. 



We must work together. We Americans know from our own 
experience that it is possible to grow an economy while improving the 
environment. We must do that together for ourselves and for the world. 



Building on the work that our Vice President, A1 Gore, has 
done previously with the Chinese government. President Jiang and I are working 
together on ways to bring American clean energy technology to help improve air 
quality and grow the Chinese economy at the same time. 

But I will say this again -- this is not on my remarks -- your 
generation must do more about this. This is a huge challenge for you, for the 
American people and for the future of the world. And it must be addressed at 
the university level, because political leaders will never be willing to adopt 
environmental measures if they believe it will lead to large-scale 
unemployment or more poverty. The evidence is clear that does not have to 
happen. You will actually have more rapid economic growth and better paying 
jobs, leading to higher levels of education and technology if we do this in 
the proper way. But you and the university, communities in China, the United 
States and throughout the world will have to lead the way. (Applause.) 



In the 21st century your generation must also lead the 
challenge of an international financial system that has no respect for 
national borders. When stock markets fall in Hong Kong or Jakarta, the 
effects are no longer local; they are global. The vibrant growth of your own 
/economy is tied closely, therefore, to the restoration of stability and growth 
in the Asia Pacific region. t 

^ China has steadfastly shouldered its responsibilities to the 

world in this, latest financial crisis -- helping to prevent 
hlyV other cycle of dangerous devaluations.^ We must continue to work together to 
^amsi^xxnter this threat to the global financial system and to the growth and 



prosperity which should be embracing all of this region.. 

In the 2lst century, your generation will have a remarkable 
opportunity to bring together the talents of our scientists, doctors, 
engineers into a shared quest for progress. Already the breakthroughs we have 
achieved in our areas of joint cooperation -- in challenges from dealing with 
spina bifida to dealing with extreme weather conditions and earthquakes -- 
have proved what we can do together to change the lives of millions of people 
in China and the United States and around the world. Expanding our 
cooperation in science and technology can be one of our greatest gifts to the 
future. 



In each of these vital areas that I have mentioned, we can 
clearly accomplish so much more by walking together rather than standing 
apart. That is why we should work to see that the productive relationship we 
now enjoy blossoms into a fuller partnership in the new century. 

If that is to happen, it is very important that we^ understand 
each other better, that we understand both our common interest and our shared 
aspirations and our honest differences. I believe the kind of open, direct 
exchange that President Jiang and I had on Saturday at our press conference -- 
which I know many of you watched on television -- can both clarify and narrow 
our differences, and, more important, by allowing people to understand and 
debate and discuss these things can give a greater sense of confidence to our 
people that we can make a better future. 

From the windows of the White House, where I live in 
Washington, D.C., the monument to our first President, George Washington, 
dominates the skyline. It is a very tall obelisk. But very near this large 
monument there is a small stone which contains these words: The United States 

neither established titles of nobility and royalty, nor created a hereditary 
system. State affairs are put to the vote of public opinion. 

This created a new political situation, unprecedented from 
ancient times to the present. How wonderful it is. Those words were not 
written by an American. They were written by Xu Jiyu, governor of Fujian 
Province, inscribed as a gift from the government of China to our nation in 
1853. 



I am very grateful for that gift from China. It goes to the 
heart of who we are as a people -- the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, the freedom to debate, to dissent, to associate, to worship 
without interference from the state. These are the ideals that were at the 
core of our founding over 220 years ago. These are the ideas that led us 
across our continent and onto the world stage. These are the ideals that 
Americans cherish today. 

As I said in my press conference with President Jiang, we have 
an ongoing quest ourselves to live up to those ideals. The people who framed 
our Constitution understood that we would never achieve perfection. They said 
that the mission of America would always be "to form a more perfect union" -- 
in other words, that we would never be perfect, but we had to keep trying to 
do better. 



The darkest moments in our history have come when we abandoned 
the effort to do better, when we denied freedom to our people because of their 
race or their religion, because there were new immigrants or because they held 
unpopular opinions. The best moments in our history have come when we 
protected the freedom of people who held unpopular opinion, or extended rights 
enjoyed by the many to the few who had previously been denied them, making, 
therefore, the promises of our Declaration of Independence and Constitution 
more than faded words on old parchment. 



Today we do not seek to impose our vision on others, but we 
are convinced that certain rights are universal — not American rights or 
European rights or rights for developed nations, but the birthrights of people 
everywhere, now enshrined in the United Nations Declaration on Human Rights -- 
the light tol>e treated with dignity; the right to express one's opinions, to 
choose one's own leaders, to associate freely with others, and to worship, or 
not, freely, however one chooses. ^ 



O In the last letter of his life, the author of our Declaration 
J(]’>f Independence and our third President, Thomas Jefferson, said then that "all 
>vcs are Opening to the rights of man." I believe that , in this time, at long 
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rights of 



years after Jefferson wrote 
men and women everywhere . 



those words , 



all eyes are opening co the 



Over the past two decades, a rising tide of freedom has lifted 
1 the lives of millions around the world, sweeping away failed dictatorial 
systems in the Former Soviet Union, throughout Central Europe; ending a 
vicious cycle of military coups and civil wars in Latin America; giving more 
people in Africa the chance to make the most of their hard-won independence. 
And from the Philippines to South Korea, from Thailand to Mongolia, freedom 
has reached Asia's shores, powering a surge of growth and productivity. 

Economic security also can be an essential element of freedom. 

It is recognized in the United Nations Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights. In China, you have made extraordinary strides in nurturing 
that liberty, and spreading freedom from want, to be a source of strength to 
your people. Incomes are up, poverty is down; people do have more choices of 
jobs, and the ability to travel -- the ability to make a better life. But 
true freedom includes more than economic freedom. In America, we believe it 
is a concept which is indivisible. 

Over the past four days, I have seen freedom in many 
manifestations in China. I have seen the fresh shoots of democracy growing in 
the villages of your heartland. I have visited a village that chose its own 
leaders in free elections. I have also seen the cell phones, the video 
players, the fax machines carrying ideas, information and images from all over 
the world. I've heard people speak their minds and I have joined people in 
prayer in the faith of my own choosing. In all these ways I felt a steady 
breeze of freedom. 



The question is, where do we go from here? How do we work 
together to be on the right side of history together? More than 50 years ago, 
Hu Shi, one of your great political thinkers and a teacher at this university, 
said these words: "Now some people say to me you must sacrifice your 

individual freedom so that the nation may be free. But I reply, the struggle 
for individual freedom is the struggle for the nation's freedom. The struggle 

for your own character is the struggle for the nation's character." 

We Americans believe Hu Shi was right. We believe and our 
experience demonstrates that freedom strengthens stability and helps nations 
to change . 

One of our founding fathers, Benjamin Franklin, once said, 

"Our critics are our friends, for they show us our faults." Now, if that is 

true, there are many days in the United States when the President has more 

friends than anyone else in America. (Laughter.) But it is so. 



In the world we live in, this global information age, constant 
improvement and change is necessary to economic opportunity and to national 
strength. Therefore, the freest possible flow of information, ideas, and 
bpinions, and a greater respect for divergent political and religious 
convictions will actually breed strength and stability going forward. 

A 

’ , It is, therefore, profoundly in your interest, and the 
world's, that young Chinese minds be free to reach the fullness of their 
^potential. That is the message of our time and the mandate of the new century 
-and the new millennium. 



- • I hope China will more fully embrace this mandate. For all 
^the grandeur of your history, I believe your greatest days are still ahead. 
Against great odds in the 20th century China has not only survived, it is 
^Imoving forward dramatically, 
i 

Other ancient cultures failed because they failed to change. 

China has constantly proven the capacity to change and grow. Now, you must 
re-imagine China again for a new century, and your generation miist be at the 
L heart of China's regeneration. 
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The new century is upon us. All our sights are turned toward 
the future. Now your country has known more millennia than the United States 1 
has known centuries. Today, however, China is as young as any nation on 

d irth. This new century can be the dawn of a new China, proud of your ancient 

of what you are doing, prouder still of the tomorrows to 

mimuSa-Mj Kne . It can be a time when the world again looks to China for the vigor of 

its culture. the »• Kt { n ir t tin 
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reality.^""'^®'^ States wants to work with you to make that time a 
Thank you very much. (Applause.) 

raise Question' = I'"’ very honored to be the first one to 

people shoiirioin hL^® mentioned in your address. Chinese and American 

impLtant in th?c forward together. And what is most 

important in this process is for us to have more exchanges. 

betted opening up in reform, we have had 

we have also l»»a of the culture, history, and literature of America, and 
learned about ^a ^ot^nf you from the biography. And we have also 

Titanic. ^ ^ American Presidents. And we have also seen the movie. 

not as mucras^^he’^Sth^®''^''^" people's understanding of the Chinese people is 

several movies they are only seeing China through 

e erai movies, describing the Cultural Revolution or the rural life. ^ 

visitin^Chinri^iJ®' President of the United States 

understanding and the respect between our two peoples? Thank you. 

noinJ”^ ^ that’s a very good 

point. And one of the reasons that I came here was to t^ to -- because as 

people come with me from the news media -- i hope that mv 

United Stftes^^and th!t h picture of modern China to the ^ 

♦... ^ see a young man out in the audience who introduced himself 

hop^wr^iU hL^mallv American ever to be a law student in China. So I 

nope we win have many more Americans coming here to study manv more 

"-"y A„eri?a;;r;o“:^ S:” to do 

First Lady this morning and the Secretary of State had a 

project. Ke .re doing a lot of p”j^c?; “aether with the 
Chineae to help promote the rule of lav. That ahould brin| a lot Sr^p^Je 

I think there is no easy answer to your question It's 

kinL of^contactl *^°And^I th' people involved and more 

xinas or contacts. And I think the more we can do that, the better. 

Is there a another question? 

* President, as a Chinese, I*m very interested in t-Vio 

i -are selling advanced weapon^ to Taiwan ^rto o^r f S-"® repeatedly 

:S;aX*PrS;fncrofiSfnr IT/hl^eTo LT'^lf treaty^verincJ^Ls 

‘.missile to Hawaii, fS^if cSna ^Irl to sf^ a^e^iSt^tLatv""- 
countries against one part of the United sStes will ^he UniLn^e? ^ 

■to auch an act; will rhe hmerican people fgrer;o“a;ih'=5^ “«“MppuSae^r' 

« TOE PRESIDENT; First of all, the United States policy is not 

Now, when the United States and China reached agreement that 
we would have a one China policy, we also reached a^eemeSt that th,. 
rcunifiCcitiOQ .would occur hv oeac^fnl m^.ane* ^ A cnat the 

therefore, to Taiwan must be for dIfLsive purpos^ Snly ^aS^that'^tJ^® cross-str 
must not believe -- china must not believe th^wl a?e iA ^ country 

undermine our own one China oolicv Tt le trying to 

^ahould occur - any raSiJtcKoS^^hoJJd ^'= 

Now, on Japan, if you read the security agreement we signed i ^ 0 
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with Japan, I think it will be clear from its terms that the agreement is not 
directed against any country, but rather in support of stability in Asia. We 
have forces in South Korea that are designed to deter a resumption of the 
Korean War across the dividing line between the two Koreas. Our forces in 
Japan are largely designed to help us promote stability anywhere in the Asian 
Pacific region on short notice. But I believe that it is not fair to say that 
: either Japan or the United States have a security relationship that is 

designed to contain China. Indeed, what both countries want is a security 
partnership with China for the 21st century. 

For example, you mentioned NATO --we have expanded NATO in 
Europe, but we also have made a treaty, an agreement between NATO and Russia, 
to prove that we are not against Russia anymore. And the most important thing 
NATO has done in the last five years is to work side by side with Russia to 
end the war in Bosnia. And I predict to you that what you see us doing with 
China ncpw, working together to try to limit the tension from the Indian and 
the Pakistani nuclear tests, you will see more and more and more of that in 
the future. And I think you will see a lot of security cooperation in that 
area. And we can't see the agreements of today through the mirror of 
yesterday’s conflicts. 

Q Mr. President, I*ve very glad to have this opportunity 

to ask you a question. With a friendly smile you have set foot on the soil of 
China and you have come to the campus of Beida, so we are very excited and 
honored by your presence, for the Chinese people really aspire for the 
friendship between China and the United States on the basis of equality. As I 
know that before your departure from the States, you said that the reason for 
you to visit China is because China is too important and engagement is better 
than containment. 



I'd like to ask you whether this sentence is kind of a 
commitment you made for your visit or do you have any other hidden sayings 
behind this smile. Do you have any other design to contain China? (Laughter 
and applause) . 



THE PRESIDENT: If I did, I wouldn't mask it behind a smile. 

(Laughter.) But I don't. That is, my words mean exactly what they say. We 
have to make a decision -- all of us do, but especially the people who live in 
large nations with great influence must decide how to define their greatness. 



When the Soviet Union went away, Russia had to decide how to 
define its greatness. Would they attempt to develop the human capacity of the 
Russian people and work in partnership with their neighbors for a greater 
future, or would they remember the bad things the happened to them in the past 
200 years and think the only way they could be great would be to dominate 
their neighbors militarily? They chose a forward course. The world is a 
better place. 



The same thing is true with China. You will decide both in 
terns of your policies within your country and beyond, what does it mean that 
China will be a great power in the 21st century? Does it mean that you will 
have enormous economic success? Does it mean you will have enormous cultural 
influence? Does it mean that you will be able to play a large role in solving 
the problems of the world? Or does it mean you will be able to dominate your 
neighbors in some form or fashion, whether they like it or not? This is the 
decision that every great country has to make. 

You ask me, do I really want to contain China? The answer is 
no. The American people have always had a very warm feeling toward China that 
has been interrupted from time to time when we have had problems. But if you 
go back through the history of our country, there's always been a feeling on 
the part of our people that we ought to be close to the Chinese people. And I 
believe that it would be far better for the people of the United States to 
have a partnership on equal, respectful terms with China in the 21st century 
than to have to spend enormous amounts of time and money trying to contain 
China because we disagree with what's going on beyond our borders. So I do 
not want that. I want a partnership. I'm not hiding another design behind a 
I smile, it's what I really believe. (Applause.) 

Because I think it's good for the American people and it's my 
job to do what's good for them. What's good for them is to have a good 
relationship with you. 



Q 



Mr. President, I'm going to graduate this year and I'm 
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?eiSLsibilities China. Just now, Mr. President, you mentioned the 

responsibilities of the young generation of the two countries for 
international security, environment, and the financial t t-w 

several vea« studying at Stanford. So, my question is 

Hrs^auestfL fc ^ w P^^oposed the concept of knowledge economy -- so, my 

kiSd of role can education of higher iLrning, what 

kind of role can this play in the future knowledge economy? ^ ^ 

Pres^ent^^for'^rhf *3uestion is, what expectations do you have, Mr. 
resident, for the younger generation of our two countries? 

first”^ the knowledge economy question 

stills Thave i" tha United 

univetiitias IL ° situation in Amarica in which tha doors of 

j . lieges, are open to every young person who has sufficien^ 

kind S''/"- tharJ^aia nl tinanciarbSrL^s 0 ^ , 0 ^ 

orp;o 9 «ss aomplataly achiavad it, but wa hava mada a great dLl 

afi, '^ould I do that? Because I believe that the more 

advanced an economy becomes, the more important it is to ha^Ia hioher .nH 

?uf?%%?fvou"!:r of people w?th a uni^e^s^t? eZlation^'^^LTL 

^ important it is in the United States. We count our oeonL 
people and we get all kinds of information on them. in the 1990 Census ^ 

S^iobfaSrhave"?h overwhelmingJ^Ji^J^t; get 

^ ^ incomes grow. Younger Americans who had two vears or 

Younaer good jobs and have their incomes grow 

Younger Americans who didn't go to university at all were likelv to aet Sohc 
where their incomes declined and were, much mLe uJeirto Je unLpJoyed . ' 

will^f tJue"'orrhinr''®'^rK^^''^'° economy becomes, the more that 

. of Chma -- the more you will need very large numbers of oeonle 
?er“impo?JIn”'''^ education and technical education. So I think it is ve^, 

one expectation I have for the younger 
on2 of^rh2 Americans and Chinese that has nothing to^do with economics 
One of the biggest threats to your future is a world which is dominat-obi «- k 

world, you see these kind of problems 
Young people are more open to others who are different more inr<»i-(»ct-obi • 
people who are different. And I hope young people in China aJd vouno 
in America that have a good education will be a strong voi« in SrSorfd^ 

?fcaus^ “ loIkiSrao^ ^:!%^:^“f„ply 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

Q Mr. President, with regard to the question of democrarv 

human rights and freedom, actually this is an issue of great int<»i-«t- k 

SoL^dif^^ American, peoples. But, to be honest, our two countries ha?e^ 
some differences over these issues. In vour address iiK-t- have 

proud review and retrospection of the history of the A^^eriJan d^o 
human rights. And you have also made some ^ggLtionf^foi ChiS^ 
for the sincere suggestions, we welcome. Bu^ I think I rlcfu oA,* 
that IS we should have both criticism and self -criJiciL ^^Y^ng. 

^h,. ® question. Do you think that in 

the United States today, there are also some problems in the area of 

democracy, freedom, and human rights, and what your Qovernm^n^ hae a 
improving the situation? (Applause.) ^ government has done in 

• f^^SIDENT; I do, and, first of all, let me say, l never ^ 

raise this question overseas in any country, not just China withom- 
acknowledging first, that our country has h4d terJJble pJSblems ?n 

^.^I'^ays say that, because I don't think it's riahf fo^^ '' 
JC^y person to claim that he or she lives in a perfect country. We're^all^^ 



struggling toward ideals to live a better life. So I agree with the general 
point you made. 

NOW, I will give you two examples. We still have some 
instances of discrimination in America in housing or employment or other 
areas based on race. And we have a system set up to deal with it, but we have 
not totally eliminated it. And in the last year, I have been engaging the 
American people in a conversation on this subject, and we have tried to 
identify the things that government should do, the things that the American 
people should do either through the local government or through other 
organizations, and the attitudes that should change the minds and hearts of 
the American people. So that's one example. 

Now, let me give you another example. We have -- when I ran 
for President in 1992, I was in a hotel in New York City, and an American 
immigrant from Greece came up to me and he said, my son is 10 years old and he 
studies the election in school and he says I should vote for you. But he 
said, if I vote for you, I want you to make my son free, because my son is not 
really free. So I asked this man, what do you mean? And he said, well, the 
crime is so high in my neighborhood, there are so many guns and gangs that my 
son does not feel that he -- I can't let him walk to school by himself, or go 
the street to play in the park. So if I vote for you, I want you to 
make my son free. 

I think that's important, because, you see, in America, we 
tend to view freedom as the freedom from government abuse or from government 
control. That is our heritage. Our founders came here to escape the monarchy 
in England. But sometimes freedom recjuires affirmative steps by government to 
give everyone an equal opportunity to have an education and make a decent 
living and to preserve a lawful environment. So I work very hard to try to 
bring the crime rate down in America, and it's now lower than it has been at 
any time in 25 years, which means that more of our children are free. But the 
crime rate is still high; there is still too much violence. 

So we Americans need to be sensitive not only to preserve the 

freedoms that we hold dear, but also to create an environment in which people 
can build a truly good and free life. 

That's a good question. (Applause.) 

Q Mr. President, you are warmly welcome to Beida. You 

mentioned a sentence by Mr. Xu Jiyu, but our former president once said that 
when the great moral is in practice, the morals, they will not contradict each 
other. And I don't think the individual freedom and the collective freedom 
will contradict each other. But in China the prosperous development of the 
nation is actually the free choice of our people, and it's also the result of 
their efforts. So I think that freedom, real freedom, should mean for the 
people to freely choose the way of life they like and also to develop. And I 

also think that only those who can really respect the freedom of others can 

really say that they understand what freedom means. (Applause.) 

I don't know whether you agree with me or not. 

THE PRESIDENT: First of all, if you believe in freedom, you 

have to respect the freedom of others to make another choice. And even 
societies that have rather radical views of individual freedom recognize 

limits on that freedom when it interferes with preserving other oeonle ’ s 
rights. ^ t' f 

For example, there's one of our famous court cases which says 
we have freedom of speech, but no one should be free to shout the word "fire" 
in a crowded movie theatre where there is no fire, and cause people to 
stampede over each other. There's another famous court decision that says my 
freedom ends where the other person's nose begins, meaning that you don't have 
the freedom to hit someone else. 

So I agree with that. People have the freedom to choose and 
you have to respect other people's freedom and they have the right to make 
decisions that are different from yours. And there will never be a time when 
our systems and our cultures and our choices will be completely identical 
ghat's one of the things that makes life interesting. ^ 

^ Q Mr. President, I have two questions. The first question 

.a, the U.S. economy has been growing for more than 18 months, so I'd like to 



fa^toJrdo contribution to the United States, what other 

they can serve as goorreL?eSce°Lr^?h?na“®" economy? Maybe 

question is, when President Jiang Zemin visited 

deion^ra^inr whf^ 5 students outside protesting Ind 

aemonscracing, what feeling would you have? ^ 



econoUv Well, first of all, on the United States 

bean "^4sidaM wis ?5“£“et''of"ail*^«'' of government policy since l-ve 
a huqe annual deffr-i^' < ^ a- ^ ^ government deficit -- we had 

to have h ^ control. We're abou? 

and f^Ld uo a iL interest rates Sown 

SScto^ money to be invested in creating jobs in the private 

to leli a lit expand trade a lot, so we began 

wS Sid wSs TttLll ll -^ the third thing 

QiQ was to attempt to invest more in our people, --in research ^ 

development, technology, and education. in research, 

qoes^?^'ri^ addition to that, however, a lot of the credit here 

nf.nr.l2 people. We have an environment where it's quite easy for 

— ShJ^^migSrL^mSst 

^ ^°t of work around the world in 

Start^th4ir^i2^h’^°-®^*^ credit to villagers so they could borrow money to 
aSd businesses, to try to take advantage of some skill they have 

And we have seen this system work even in the poorlst places in Af ricS and 
Latin America, where opportunity takes off. 

tried to make it easy in America for people to 
llto business. And then we have 

were none before. And all these thingS^tSgSther^^! bSt°eSpeSiall5^^l’^5iiS 
most of the credit to the people of my country. After all a nAr^nr 
position, we're supposed to have correct policies so that we create a ^ 
framework within which the American people then create the future and t 
think that is basically what has happened. future. And I 

asked me an interesting question. Actually i have 
been demonstrated against quite a lot in the United t ^ a r% 

df. you a serious answer. If there were a lot of oeonle 

gucs?lo44S? 

fiiC 4 4AT"LSai. tI:4‘’4ri4poriJi4^4"' 1c 42,. 

Remember what I said before about what Benjamin Franklin said 

h.2 22 4 £^42 TLi II 2S 221° ■ ‘’“'= ’=*'= "=>■ 

my people and £or the things we believe in. e££ective President for 

hnd Smly^n 21111^ tS21X224 42e'l2 Ill^Slant th 



Thank you very much. Thank you. 



(Applause.) 1 ^ 
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LESSON PLAN 

“Regarding the Problem of Newborn Piglets in Winter” by Chen Rong 

Nancy Gannon 



Objective: Students will work in groups to analyze Chen Rong’s story, 
focusing specifically on characterization, structure, and 
language. 

Materials: Chen Rong’s story (from Other Voices, Other Visions, B. H. 
Solomon, ed.), three worksheets (attached). 



Procedure: 

• Students should read the story at home the night before 
class. They should have written a paragraph discussing then- 
ideas on the theme of the short story. 

• Students should be divided into six groups at the beginning 
of class. Each group should get one of the topics, so that 
each of the three topics is being covered by two groups 
(giving room to compare answers later in class). 

• Students should have about twenty minutes in class to 
discuss the story and to answer the questions on their topic. 
They should discuss amongst themselves and find specific 
examples in the text to support any answers they give. They 
should be prepared to share their answers and their quotes. 

• At the end of class, each group should report back to the rest 
of the class. The two groups that shared the same topic can 
discuss their different answers (if any) and the rest of the 
class can give input agreeing or disagreeing. 

Closure: After the class has examined the specifics of characterization, 

structure, and language in the story, they should come back 
together to talk about what they thought the theme of the story 
was. How do these three literary elements further that theme? 

Note: If students are interested in going further, they can be directed 

to Zhang Yimou’s film, “The Story of Qiu Ju” or Ha Jin’s 
book. In the Pond. 



STUDY OF LANGUAGE AND TONE 
“Regarding the Problem of Newborn Piglets in Winter” by Chen Rong 

In your group, look at Chen Rong’s use of language, both within the dialogue and outside 
of it. Find examples to illustrate the different techniques she uses to further the story. 
Use the guidelines below as a starting point, but feel free to add other points. 

HYPERBOLE 



DIALOGUE 



IRONY 



HUMOR 



DRAMATIC CONTRAST 



OTHER 



Final Analysis: What is the result of Chen Rong’s different uses of language? What is 
the final tone of the story? 



STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

“Regarding the Problem of Newborn Piglets in Winter” by Chen Rong 

In your group, think about and discuss the way that Chen Rong structures the story. Look 
at the way each section of the story works on its own and in conjunction with the rest of 
the story. Answer the questions below. 

1 . Why does she not use a linear storyline? What is the benefit of sections? 



2. What is the purpose of the subtitles? How do they work with the story? What is the 
tone of the subtitles within the narrative and outside the narrative? 



3. How does each section contrast with the one directly preceding it? What effect do the 
sections have on each other? 



Final Analysis: On the back, explain w hat effect Chen Rong is ultimately seeking and 
how the structure of her story furthers that effect. 
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CHARACTERIZATION STUDY 

“Regarding the Problem of Newborn Piglets in Winter” by Chen Rong 

In your group, look back in the story and find how Chen Rong uses characterization to 
develop the story and ultimately make her point. Find specific examples that illustrate 
the development of each of the characters. Think about and discuss the way the 
character looks, talks, reacts to others, etc. 



Name of Character 


Physical Characteristics 


Other Characteristics 


Zhang Dingfan 






Chief Jiao 






Ma Mingpeng 






Secretary Shen 






Grandpa Cao 






Xu Quan 






Mammy Guo 







Final Analysis: On the back, explain what the purpose is in the characters differences 
and the progression from first to final character. 
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CfflNESE IMPRESSIONS 



In the spring of 2000, 1 was one of sixteen U.S. educators chosen to participate in 
the Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar Abroad Program on “China; Tradition and 
Transformation.” The National Committee on U.S.-China Relations administered the 
Seminar on behalf of the U.S. Department of Education, which paid virtually all of my 
expenses. In China, the Chinese Ministry of Education was my host. Although 
theoretically much more involved in nation-wide educational policy coordination than its 
U.S. counterpart, I encountered an interesting amount of diversity and decentralization 
while traveling in China. Indeed, I was told that the Chinese Ministry of Education had 
just sent out a directive for the provinces to make more decisions on their own. This was 
just one specific sign of China’s growing decentralization that some feel will eventually 
lead to some type of federalism. 

The itinerary centered on a 14-day stay in Beijing with site visits such as the 
Great Wall, Forbidden City, schools, businesses, hospitals, markets, and rural areas 
chosen to complement daily lectures held at Beijing Normal University. The remainder of 
the program included lectures and site visits in Xi’an (China’s ancient capital and 
location of the famous terracotta warriors), Guilin in the southeast (home to several small 
minorities and location of the scenic Li River), Shanghai, and Hong Kong. Although the 
program was very intensive and all the more difficult because of the extreme heat in 
China at that time of the year, I came away fiom the experience with a kaleidoscope of 
impressions. 
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Throw away the image of Mao-style clothing and accompanying Marxist-Leninist 
ideological fanaticism. From the way most people dress today in China’s cities, one 
would hardly know one were not in the United States. To a lesser, but still astonishing 
extent, this is also true for commercial activity. In the east at least, the stores are filled 
with consumer items, and people are buying refi"igerators, air conditioners, computers, 
and automobiles. Although China’s west remains badly underdeveloped, it too is now the 
target of a development drive. On a long bus trip through the countryside north of Guilin, 
I encountered signs exhorting the population toward further modernization: “Daughters 
are also descendants,” “Fewer children, quicker prosperity,” “Preserving the land benefits 
the people and the country,” “Your best guarantee for (road) safety is to follow traffic 
regulations,” etc. 

The Chinese admit that they violated basic market concepts in Mao’s time. 
However, the primary stage of socialism they say they currently are developing, looks a 
lot like capitalism. “Jumping into the sea” is a new Chinese expression that means 
quitting a safe, but low-paying government job to go after a risky but high-paying one in 
private business. Imminent membership in the World Trade Organization (WTO) will 
have a profound impact on the Chinese economy because even in recent years it has been 
only partially open to international competition. Once in the WTO, China will have to 
open completely, fully integrate into the world capitalist economy, and play by its rules. 
The WTO will also bring in a lot of foreign businessmen and their money all operating 
under WTO rules. This will most likely accelerate the process toward even more 
economic success. What has led to all these historic changes? 

BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 
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Shortly after Mao’s death in September 1976, China initiated a policy of market 
reform with Chinese characteristics under previously twice-purged, but then until his 
death in February 1997, paramount leader, Deng Xiaoping: The four modernizations 
consisted of modernizing industry, agriculture, science and technology, and national 
defense. 

The results have been astonishing. China now sprouts a growing middle class 
with disposable income larger than the entire population of the United States. Even the 
still huge majority in the rural areas is enjoying prosperity never before imagined. 
Farmers have bigger houses with a variety of styles reflecting their greater wealth and 
individualism. They also are buying their own tools and vehicles. The entire population 
has an expanding latitude of choice concerning where to live, work, and learn. The 
danwei, state units, which provided housing, welfare benefits, health care, etc., have been 
abolished, as well as the collective farms. Although the state still owns the land, farmers 
can lease it for up to 25 years which makes it practically theirs. 

With the abolishment of the household registration system, people are on the 
move from rural to urban areas. Unthinkable earlier, many Chinese now travel simply to 
see their own country and far outnumber Western tourists at historical sites. Interstate- 
type highways are beginning to connect cities such as Beijing and Nanjing, while Beijing 
itself is completing its fourth ring road in an attempt to control its incredible traffic jams. 
Regional Chinese airlines efficiently and comfortably enable travelers to crisscross the 
land. Access to the Internet is opening horizons both intellectually and geographically. 
While some disagree, it seems that the government will be unable to stop or even want to 
stop these Internet inroads necessary to facilitate the continuing economic success. 



Construction used to be a joke. As soon as something was built, it started to fall 
apart. Even now, while I was touring the Forbidden City (the emperor’s palace and 
immediate surroundings forbidden to all but his inunediate retinue) in Beijing, the 
Chinese-made batteries powering my audio self-guide ran out two-thirds of the way 
through. Several others of my fellow sightseers suffered a similar fate. I was assured, 
however, that soon this problem too would be corrected as the Chinese have learned that 
quality pays off domestically and sells abroad. In short, the people seem relaxed, open, 
and accessible. They are proud of what they have accomplished and believe they will be 
even more successful in the fiitui'e. Twenty years ago none of this would have been 
remotely possible! 

Although Chairman Mao is still honored, it is as with the Chinese gods — only at a 
distance. Most Chinese will readily tell you that they lost their ideological verve due to 
the terrible tragedies and excesses of Mao’s Cultural Revolution (1966-76) and the 
associated revelations that Lin Biao — ^Mao’s new number-one comrade and chosen 
heir — had tried to assassinate Mao and died trying to flee after a failed coup in 1971. 
Given the current economic progress, why should the Chinese retreat to their communist 
past? Indeed, to promote the incredible economic miracle, the Chinese Conununist Party 
(CCP) has retreated fi’om so many former levers of power that one may legitimately 
question its very future. 

On the other hand, many argue that much of this economic success, in contrast to 
Russia, is due to the CCP maintaining the ultimate control that facilitates economic 
growth while preventing chaos and so-called mafia operations a la Russia today. If the 
Tiananmen student demonstrations in 1989 had toppled the CCP, continues this 
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argument, chaos would have resulted because there was no one else to take the party’s 
place. Today there is an implicit compact between the CCP and the Chinese population 
that allows for economic freedom so long as the CCP’s political rule is not challenged. 
The situation is not unlike Asia’s other economic dragons in Singapore and South Korea. 

At the same time, however, these fantastic economic changes have precipitated a 
host of related problems. The reform and abolishment of the state-owned enterprises 
(SOEs) have resulted in unemployment and demands for a more reliable social safety net 
that is being lost with the demise of the SOEs. If the government does not do something 
quickly, there will be big problems. Economic development has exacerbated 
environmental degradation, such as the much-criticized Three Gorges Project to dam the 
Yangtze River. Many of the social ills present in other countries have also begun to show 
up in China, including homelessness, social deviancy among the youth, and a growing 
dearth in ethical values. There is an increasing incidence of divorce, while the one-child 
policy has created “little emperors and empresses” who are selfish, uncooperative with 
the group, and overweight. In Shanghai’s new world-class, state-of-the-art museum, I 
saw momentary fright, when some people from the countryside suddenly felt confused 
and trapped on a simple escalator that was begiiming to ascend. Fortunately the guards 
quickly intervened and helped them onto the more conventional stairs! It is a profound 
contradiction, not lost on the population, that the CCP — ^which came to power through a 
revolution based on social equality — today encourages economic disparities. 

Although Chinese society is in flux, certain cultural patterns and social 
characteristics persist. A growing youth-oriented culture, for example, still confronts “the 
three overs”: group over individual, age over youth, and male over female. Individual 



travel remains difficult as the society is still geared to serve the group. Even restaurants 
make it difficult for individual customers with their usual round tables for eight or more. 
“The one link” or guanxi (connections) remains indispensable in a society with only an 
incipient judicial infrastructure. “Negotiations only begin after the contract is signed,” is 
a Chinese saying that illustrates how nascent a true judicial system remains. Corruption, 
supposedly wiped out when the Communists came to power, is today rampant again and 
growing. Critics remind how earlier monumental corruption demoralized the population 
and undermined the Nationalist government before its collapse in 1949. 

On the other hand, Hong Kong — ^the former British colony that reverted to 
Chinese sovereignty in July 1997 — has not only been permitted to maintain its separate 
capitalist system, but is also subtly influencing the mainland toward developing the rule 
of law and capitalist business practices. Banned on the mainland, the Falungong still 
operates openly in Hong Kong as do several prominent human rights advocates. Clearly 
Hong Kong (and Taiwan too) are posing a powerful attraction for the mainland. As Lenin 
himself once asked: “Who is using whom?” 

United States 

From the highs of mutual fascination and ping-pong diplomacy in the 1970s to the 
lows of disillusionment represented by the Tiananmen crackdown in 1989 and the U.S. 
bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade in 1999, Sino-American relations have 
been little short of a roller coaster ride. Recent problems also include Taiwan, China’s 
military development and arms dealing, trade issues, human rights, reputed Chinese funds 
to help reelect President Clinton in 1996, the Cox Report accusing China of the theft of 
U.S. nuclear secrets, etc. 
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Clearly, Sino-American relations contain elements of cooperation, competition, 
and potential conflict. There is a strong contention in the United States, for example, that 
argues most-favored-nation trading rights for China should be made contingent upon 
Chinese acceptance of Western-style human rights. Some Chinese dissidents have even 
proposed democracy as the fifth modernization. Chinese president Jiang Zemin has told 
his American critics, however, that social, political and human rights practices grow fi-om 
their own historical and cultural soil. In other words, do not tell us what to do. Before we 
talk about the Western concept of human rights, it is necessary to develop such primary 
but necessary human rights as housing, food, health, and jobs. Indeed, most Chinese 
human rights dissidents — ^who are so well known in the United States — are virtually 
unknown in China. U.S. Congresswoman Nancy Pelosi (D-CA) demanding that China 
accept Western standards of human rights now is out of step with what is possible and 
even necessary in China’s current stage of development and amounts to so much grand- 
standing on her part. By finally granting China permanent normal trading relations, the 
U.S. Congress demonstrated that it had largely accepted the Chinese position. 

Many Chinese feel that the United States feels threatened by the rise of Chinese 
power and wants to keep China weak. The accidental U.S. bombing of the Chinese 
embassy in Belgrade during the conflict over Kosovo in 1999 was widely seen as 
intentional. No Chinese could believe that such a technologically sophisticated country as 
the United States could make such an inadvertent error. Indeed, it is disconcerting how 
easily anti-American passions were aroused by the bombing and how readily many 
Chinese assumed the worse about the United States. Conspiracy theories abounded. One 
explained that the United States believed the Chinese embassy in Belgrade had given 
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intelligence information to the Serbs which had enabled them to down the U.S. stealth 
bomber. In retaliation, the United States bombed the embassy. Another theory argued that 
the United States was signaling its displeasure at the reputed Chinese stealing of U.S. 
nuclear secrets. 

Even more revealing of inherent Chinese suspicions is the rationale many top 
Chinese students give for studying in the United States: “You are our enemy. We study 
you so we can better defeat you.” Although the Chinese look at the United States as a 
rather immature, new country compared to their history of 5,000 years, they are 
fascinated by U.S. technical development. They recognize that they still have much to 
learn, but are confident of their future. 

What then does this bode for the future of Sino-American relations? Despite 
mutual fears and suspicions, the two have become significant economic partners. The 
current Chinese leadership and population have a vested interest in continuing this pattern 
through a strategy of economic integration with the rest of the world. Trade and 
investment relations can only increase once China enters the WTO. Such a win/win 
situation will continue to illustrate the advantages of mutual engagement, rather than 
hostile containment. The United States needs to reassure China that it is not trying to 
promote instability or chaos in China, but seeks a constructive strategic partnership that 
will help bring China into a rules-based international economic regime. 

Although the United States must clearly maintain its military strength and the 
Taiwan issue still holds the potential for sparking a military confrontation, Chinese 
history offers certain reassuring lessons for those who fear China’s ultimate geostrategic 
intentions. China has never evinced a desire for world empire. A half-century before the 
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Europeans began their epic sea voyages around the world, for example, the Chinese 
admiral Zheng He led seven colossal expeditions from 1405-1433 that actually reached 
the Arabian peninsula and the east coast of Africa. The ships at Zheng’s disposal dwarfed 
in size and sophistication those of the Europeans as late as the Spanish armada in 1588. 
But at the height of these foreign possibilities the Chinese decided that they did not need 
such adventures and discontinued them on principle. 

In another revealing incident 350 years later, the Chinese emperor told King 
George El of England’s envoys that their request for relations were “contrary to all usage 
of my dynasty and caimot possibly be entertained.” Neither Ming nor Xing China had 
any need for foreign acquisitions. Although the situation has clearly changed today, these 
two famous events in Chinese history still illustrate the Chinese attitude toward world 
hegemony: China will do better without it and thus does not seek it. The very Chinese 
name for China Jung Guo or Middle Kingdom still reflects this insular geostrategic 
preference. 

The fervent years of communism, of course, represented a unique abnegation of 
this insular principle. For a brief time China associated itself with a messianic doctrine of 
world revolution and intervention that did indeed pose a serious potential geostrategic 
threat to the United States. This situation, however, began to be altered even in Mao’s 
lifetime when President Nixon visited China in 1972 and ended the twenty years of 
mutual fear and hatred. Today this brief, failed communist interlude of world ambitions is 
so passe as to be almost a ludicrous parody on present Chinese intentions. 

China, of course, will continue to seek reunification with Taiwan and to maintain 
sovereignty over Tibet because they are considered to be part of China. Any Chinese 
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regime would have to take a similar position or else lose its legitimacy in the eyes of its 
people. China also will seek political and economic preeminence in east Asia, but by 
legal means of the market and legitimate statecraft. Any other great power would seek to 
do likewise. This, however, poses no geostrategic threat to the United States. Indeed, 
Chinese competition will spur the United States to better its own products and positions. 

Mongolia presents a little-known, but important litmus test for the Chinese 
willingness to honor treaties and the rule of law, especially when they run coxmter to 
China’s immediate self interest. In the recent past China had a certain amount of 
legitimate claim on Mongolia. Indeed, maps made in Taiwan still occasionally show 
Mongolia as part of China. I have been impressed, however, how maps prominently 
displayed throughout China glaringly show and accept a gaping indentation in China’s 
northern borders where Mongolia lies. In reply to my many queries on this subject, I was 
repeatedly told that China respects Mongolia’s independence as guaranteed by 
international treaties. If China is willing to forego any claims on neighboring Mongolia, it 
seems likely that it will also abstain fi-om distant foreign adventures that would 
geostrategically threaten legitimate U.S. interests. 

Hong Kong, of course, represents a much more visible litmus test for ultimate 
Chinese intentions. So far, things are going fairly well. Although there is some self- 
censorship, there remains a thriving public debate on virtually all issues. There were 
howls of outrage, for example, when the mainland suggested that Hong Kong newspapers 
should not report on Taiwanese claims to independence or how Hong Kong does business 
with Taiwanese pro-independence companies. The Falungong and other Chinese human 
rights dissidents continue to operate openly. Amazingly, one of the judges on Hong 
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Kong’s High Court is chosen from a list of foreign judges from the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The purpose is to maintain contacts with the common law 
system so different from traditional mainland Chinese legal concepts. In the future, I was 
told that even U.S. and Canadian judges might be considered for this role. Would the 
United States ever place a Chinese judge in a similar position? 

Nevertheless, the world is still watching to see if China will keep its international 
obligation to maintain two different systems in one country. Some journalists told me, for 
example, that China is currently preparing sedition laws that could limit freedom of the 
press. Hong Kong television stations recently reduced an interview with the Dalai Lama. 
There also seems to be less access to government officials since the handover in July 
1997. The National People’s Congress in Beijing recently overruled the Hong Kong High 
Court’s decision that there was no right of abode for children who lived in China but had 
parents who were Hong Kong citizens. 

Future of the Communist Party 

More than two decades of post-Mao economic reforms have transformed the 
Chinese society and economy beyond recognition, and removed the CCP from many 
areas of social, economic, cultural, and even political life, which it used to control. This 
process of party withdrawal will have to continue if the economic growth and success the 
party wants are to continue. The burgeoning disparity between one-party communist rule 
and a pluralistic capitalist style economy questions the very future of the communist 
party. Increasingly, it seems that a sophisticated economic regime is being constrained by 
a confining political regime that, while wanting continuing economic development and 
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success, will not have the prerequisites to continue to promote economic growth and still 
maintain itself. 

Although the CCP has been able to deliver the economic goods far beyond what 
anyone might have previously thought possible, it is now discovering that this success is 
not a strong enough argument for maintaining its political dictatorship. Traditional 
communist ideological explanations seem irrelevant to the future, a situation that further 
challenges the party’s futme. It as if the CCP’s very success has made it increasingly 
irrelevant. The general population Jias become increasingly dismissive of the party and 
more interested in alternative solutions to the country’s problems. There has been a rapid 
growth of quasi-independent social organizations sponsoring academic research, 
environmental protection and a host of other popular causes. These new groups are 
occupying space created by the party’s withdrawal from areas of society it formerly 
controlled. Even religion and superstition are proving more persuasive and attractive 
than traditional Marxist ideology. Remembering the origins of the Taiping rebellion in 
the middle of the 19*'’ century, as well as its own rise to power and Mao’s famous adage 
that “a single spark can light a prairie fire,” the regime moved quickly to ban the 
Falungong when it appeared to have crossed the implicit line by publishing its ideas in 
the United States. 

In an attempt to stop the ideological rot that threatens the party’s rationale for 
ruling, Chinese president Jiang Zemin initiated a so-called “three representations” 
campaign in February 2000. The main thesis of this new presentation is that the CCP 
alone represents the three forces essential for China’s sustained rapid development: 
advanced productive forces, advanced cultural forces, and the fundamental interests of 
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the largest number of citizens. The party’s supposed ability to best represent these three 
forces will lead China toward economic and political success and thus gives the party the 
right to rule. The three representations campaign is also designed to neutralize such extra- 
party groups as the Falimgong and check the growth of an independent civil society that 
could challenge the party’s future rule. 

Although seemingly reasonable in tone, the tliree representations campaign is not 
likely to halt the long-term crisis of continuing communist party rule. Indeed it appears 
rather silly and likely to be irrelevant in the long run. This does not mean, however that 
the CCP is about to collapse. Although it is no longer able to inspire the Chinese people 
ideologically, it remains relatively too strong to be overthrovm. There is no one else to 
take the party’s place if it fell and a widespread fear of chaos if it did. These are the very 
ingredients that saved the party from the challenge of Tiananmen in 1989 when the other 
communist parties in eastern Europe were collapsing. Since then, an implicit compact has 
risen between the party and the population that allows economic freedom so long as party 
political rule is not challenged. The party is likely to remain in power for the foreseeable 
future, but it will continue to undergo so many changes due to the economic sea changes 
that will continue to take place as to be almost unrecognizable from its former self 
Michael M. Gimter is a professor of political science at Tennessee Technological 
University in Cookeville, Tennessee. 
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The Opium War: Comparing Competing 
Historical Narratives 

A lesson prepared in connection with “China: Tradition and Transformation,” 

a 2000 Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar Abroad. 
Prepared by Pete Hammer, San Francisco Unified School District, 
Office of Curriculum Improvement and Professional Development 



Introduction. In this lesson, which is 
designed for a high school world history 
or international relations course, students 
compare their textbook’s account of the 
Opium War with a similar account from a 
source used by high school students in 
contemporary China. In the process, 
students both deepen their historical un- 
derstanding of the events of the Opium 
War and, in the words of the Standards in 
Historical Thinking, 

"Compare competing historical narra- 
tives by contrasting different historians’ 
choice of questions, and their use of 
sources reflecting different experiences, 
perspectives, beliefs, and points of view, 
and by demonstrating how an emphasis 
on different causes contributes to dif- 
ferent interpretations.” (National Stan- 
dards for World History, National 
Center for History in the Schools, 
UCLA, 1994, p. 27) 

Rationale. Throughout history, cross- 
cultural interactions have been complicated 
by the different perspectives that different 
parties bring to the encounter. Different 
perspectives result from different goals or 
needs, but they also result from different 
experiences that precede cross-cultural in- 
teractions. Previous experiences often lead 
the participants to perceive the same event 
or issue in different and often conflicting 
ways. 

This lesson is designed to sensitize high 
school history students to different per- 



spectives of the Opium War, a cross- 
cultural historical encounter, by showing 
them how contemporary Chinese histor- 
ians have chosen to portray that encounter 
to contemporary Chinese high school stu- 
dents. The lesson may be used simply to 
enrich students’ understanding of the 
Opium War, or it may be used to provide 
background to contemporary conflicts 
between China and other countries. For 
example, teachers and students should be 
able to see many connections between 
China’s conflict with Britain, France, and 
other industrializing nations in the 1840s 
and China’s current effort to maintain its 
economic sovereignty as it integrates itself 
into the global economy early in the 21st 
century. The reasons for Chinese policy on 
contemporary trade issues should be 
clearer after students understand the his- 
torical context created by similar issues 150 
years ago. 

Resources. Reproduced on the follow- 
ing pages you will find nine short items 
related to the Opium War. They have been 
translated from the Illustrated Dictionary of 
Chinese History {Caitu Zhongguo Lishi 
Cidian, Shanghai: Shanghai Dictionary 
Publishing House, 1995; English transla- 
tion by Paul B. Jia), a reference for high 
school students in China. This lesson asks 
students to compare the Chinese account 
with that in their own world history text- 
book. I used Modern World History: Pat- 
terns of Interaction (McDougal Littell, 

1999) and World History: Connections to 
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Today (Prentice Hall, 1999) while prepar- 
ing these lessons, but other textbooks 
probably provide similar infor- 
mation. 

Students will also need a map of China 
that identifies as many of the following lo- 
cations as possible: 



Cities 


Provinces 


Guangzhou 


Guangdong 


Nanjing 


Fujian 


Hong Kong 


Zhejiang 


Fuzhou 


Jiangsu 


Xiamen 


Guangxi 


Ningbo 




Shanghai 


Rivers 


Macao 


Zhu (Pearl) 


Tianjin 


Yangtze 


Hankou 




JiuJiang 





Smaller villages and cities that are men- 
tioned in the Chinese text are identified in 
relation to these cities and provinces. 

The map that accompanies the Prentice 
Hall account of the Opium War includes 
most of these locations; fewer are included 
in McDougal Littell’s map. The map at 
www.nationalgeographic.com/resources/ngo/ 
maps/view/images/chinam.jpg includes most 
locations. 

Essential questions. The teacher 
should focus student investigation on the 
following questions. 

• How, if at all, do the U.S. and Chinese 
accounts differ on dates, places, or 
other historical details? 

• How are the two sources similar and 
different in their explanations for the 
causes of the Opium War? 

• How are the two sources similar and 
different in their explanations for 
China’s defeat? 



• How are their descriptions of the terms 
of the treaties that ended the war simi- 
lar and different? 

• Are there other major ways in which 
the two historical accounts differ? 

• Is one account wrong and the other 
right on any particular difference? 
(Distinguish between facts and opin- 
ions.) 

• Why do you think the two accounts are 
different? Why would the historians 
who wrote the accounts include differ- 
ent information or emphasize different 
aspects of the historical record? 

• If students are also studying contempo- 
rary trade issues between China and the 
U.S. or other nations, what links do 
they see between trade conflicts of the 
1840s and trade conflicts of today? 

Important concepts students can 
learn in this comparison. In terms 
of dates, places, and historical detail, the 
Chinese sources and the U.S. textbooks that 
I used in preparing this lesson do not differ 
significantly. Neither do they differ signifi- 
cantly in their explanation of the proxi- 
mate cause of the war: trade conflicts 
caused by China’s long-standing favorable 
trade balance. (The lack of disagreement on 
this point reflects the fact that neither 
source deeply examines the conflict be- 
tween issues of national sovereignty and 
low barriers to international trade.) 

Major differences between the sources 
begin to appear on their reasons for 
China’s defeat in the Opium War. U.S. 
textbooks generally focus on the way in 
which the Industrial Revolution gave 
European and American military forces 
more sophisticated weapons than China 
possessed. U.S. textbooks may also make 
reference to the decline in the governing 
efficiency of the Qing dynasty after 1800. 
The Chinese source, on the other hand, 
focuses exclusively on the “corruption of 
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the Qing dynasty government, which 
sabotaged the people’s struggle against the 
British invaders and adopted a policy of 
compromising with Britain and begging for 
peace...” On one hand, this could be seen as 
an admirable willingness by Chinese histo- 
rians to take responsibility for their own 
shortcomings rather than to blame the for- 
eign invaders. On the other hand, Chinese 
historians see the Qing dynasty itself as a 
foreign force. Qing rulers originally came 
from Manchuria and were ethnically not 
Chinese. Although Manchuria has been 
part of China most of the time since the 
Qing dynasty began in the 17th century, 
Chinese historians are often contemptuous 
of the Qing’s foreign origins. Anti-Qing 
sentiments are also consistent with the anti- 
feudal ideology of China’s Marxist rulers 
after 1949. Marxist ideology sees feudalism 
as an earlier stage of human economic or- 
ganization that must be overcome if social- 
ism or communism is to be successfully es- 
tablished. As an embodiment of feudalism, 
the Qing dynasty is a favorite target of 
Chinese Marxists. 

The “people’s struggle against the Brit- 
ish invaders” is probably the most inter- 
esting difference between the U.S. text- 
books and the Chinese sources. Two of the 
nine items from the Chinese history dic- 
tionary describe spontaneous efforts of 
Chinese people to resist foreign invasion 
(“People’s Resistance to the British in San 
Yuan Li” and “The Struggle to Resist the 
Entry of the British into Guangzhou”). I 
have never seen this information in a U.S. 
high school textbook account of the Opium 
War. Indeed, this perspective addresses one 
of the major concerns of many progressive 
U.S. history teachers and historians who 
criticize typical accounts of European and 
American imperialism in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Colonized peoples are often 
portrayed, explicitly or implicitly, as hap- 
less victims of the superior industrialized 



military forces. The courage and persis- 
tence of resistance to imperialism is seldom 
acknowledged. Failure to mention resis- 
tance to colonization sets the stage for later 
arguments, again either implied or explicit, 
that colonized people often accepted colo- 
nization at least half willingly because of its 
“modernizing” influence. To cite one ex- 
ample of the problems that this reasoning 
can produce, many people argue that an 
ignorance of national resistance to coloni- 
zation among the Vietnamese people con- 
tributed to the underestimation among 
U.S. policymakers and the U.S. public of 
Vietnamese resistance to the U.S. war effort 
in the 1960s and 1970s. The more we teach 
our students to look at the history other 
people write about themselves, the more 
insights we gain that might lead us to more 
productive relations with those people. 

Student comparisons of the Chinese 
and U.S. sources will probably also focus on 
the terms of the various treaties. As stu- 
dents sort out the similarities and differ- 
ences in the accounts, terms such as “ex- 
traterritoriality,” “consular jurisdiction,” , 
and “unilateral most favored nation status” 
should become clearer in their minds. 

Classroom activities. Different 
teachers, of course, will find different ways 
to use the Chinese sources in their class- 
rooms, based on various goals for student 
learning and the content of the courses 
they are teaching. I offer the following 
ideas as one example of classroom activities 
that would help students compare and 
contrast the Chinese sources and their U.S. 
textbooks. 

After reading the account of the 
Opium War in their U.S. textbook, stu- 
dents could read the first two sections of 
the Chinese source (“The Opium War” 
and “The Burning of Opium at Humen”), 
which provide an overview of the war that 
is about the same length as their textbook 
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account. Whether reading is done indi- 
vidually or in groups, in class or as home- 
work, students could be asked to answer 
the essential questions listed above. The 
whole class could then compare notes to 
establish preliminary answers to the essen- 
tial questions. 

Following this modeling of the com- 
parative analysis process, each of the re- 
maining sections of the Chinese source 
could be assigned to a small group of stu- 
dents. Each group could analyze the sec- 
tion, answering the same essential questions 
as before plus others that emerged from 
the preliminary analysis. As each group 
summarizes new information in its section 
to the class and reports its answers to the 
essential questions, notes could be kept by 
students individually and on the classroom 
board. The whole class could discuss pat- 
terns that emerge from the reports. The 
concept of popular Chinese resistance to 
foreign invasion could be identified as one 
of the principal differences between the 
Chinese and U.S. sources. The implications 
of this difference could be discussed. Con- 
nections could be drawn between this ex- 
ample of European and U.S. imperialism 
and other examples students have studied. 

To assess individual mastery of the 
knowledge involved in the lesson, each stu- 
dent could write an essay that summarizes 
the major differences in the two historical 
accounts and discusses the significance and 
implications of the differences. 



A Chinese View of the Opium War 

The following account of the Opium War is taken from the Illustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
History (Caitu Zhongguo Lishi Cidian, Shanghai: Shanghai Dictionary Publishing House, 1995, 
pages 256-260), a reference for high school students in China. The English translation is by 

Paul B. Jia. 



1. The Opium War 

A war of invasion waged by the British 
against China from 1840 to 1842. From the 
end of the 18th century, the British had 
exported great quantities of opium into 
China, seriously poisoning the Chinese 
people. The sale of opium required that 
China pay a great quantity of silver abroad, 
which caused the Qing dynasty 
government financial difficulty. At the end 
of 1838, Emperor Daoguang sent Lin Zexu 
to Guangdong [a province in southern 
China] to ban opium. In June of the next 
year, Lin Zexu burned more than 
2,370,000 jin of opium on the beach at 
Humen. In June 1840, the British invaded 
China. The main battlefields were in 
Guangdong, Fujian, Zhejiang, and Jiangsu 
provinces. The patriotic officers and 
soldiers, led by Lin Zexu, and the people 
living along the rivers and ocean coasts. 



such as the people of San Yuan Li, dealt 
heavy blows to the British invaders. 
However, due to the corruption of the 
Qing dynasty government, which 
sabotaged the people’s struggle against the 
British invaders and adopted a policy of 
compromising with Britain and begging for 
peace, China suffered a defeat in the war. 
On August 29, 1842, the Qing dynasty 
government sent imperial envoy Yi Libu 
and Qi Ying to meet with the British envoy, 
Henry Pottinger, on a British gunboat 
floating on the river near Nanjing. There 
they signed the shameful Sino-British 
Treaty of Nanjing. From that time on, 
China was reduced to the status of a semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal society. The 
Opium War was a turning point in China’s 
history, the beginning of Chinese modern 
history. 



2. The Burning of Opium at Humen 



In March 1839, after his arrival at 
Guangzhou [in Guangdong province], Lin 
Zexu, the imperial envoy of the Qing 
dynasty government, took severe measures 
to ban opium. The patriotic officers and 
soldiers, as well as the broad masses of 
people, supported his measures. On the 
one hand, Lin Zexu improved the defense 
works along the coast and arrested opium 
dealers; on the other hand, he told foreign 
opium dealers to turn in all their opium 



within three days. From April to May, 
British and American opium dealers were 
forced to turn in more than 2,370,000 jin 
of opium. From June 3 to June 25, all the 
opium collected was publicly burned on 
the beach at Humen. The burning of 
opium at Humen dealt the British invaders 
a heavy blow and demonstrated to the 
world the strong determination of the 
Chinese people to resist insults from 
abroad. 
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3. People's Resistance to the British in San Yuan Li 



A spontaneous resistance against the British 
invaders by the Chinese people. On May 
29, 1841, a horde of British soldiers broke 
into the area of San Yuan Li in the suburbs 
of Guangzhou. The local masses severely 
beat the British soldiers. Anticipating 
revenge by the British, the villagers 
gathered for a meeting in front of an 
ancient temple north of San Yuan Li and 
discussed what to do next. Early the next 
morning, 5,000 volunteers from 103 
nearby villages launched an attack against 
the British at Sifang Fort. The British 
commander-in-chief, Hugh Gough, lead 
about a thousand British soldiers to fight 



back. The villagers lured the enemy to the 
Niu Lan Gang hills area, where thousands 
and thousands of villagers came out from 
all directions to kill the enemy. Nearly 50 
British soldiers were killed or wounded, 
and the British fled in panic back to the 
fort. On May 31, thousands and thousands 
of people from more than 400 villages in 
Pan Yu, Nan Hai, and other counties 
joined the people of Sans Yuan Li and 
surrounded Sifang Fort. The British armed 
force begged Yi Shan, a Qing dynasty 
government official, for assistance. Yi Shan 
ordered the villagers to disperse and 
rescued the British soldiers from the siege. 



4. The Struggle to Resist the Entry of the British 
into Guangzhou 



The struggle from 1842 to 1849 by the 
people in Guangzhou city and the 
suburban areas to stop the British from 
entering the city. After the signing of the 
Nanjing Treaty in 1842, the British 
demanded entry to Guangzhou city, a 
move strongly opposed by the masses of 
Chinese people. In November, news 
traveled in Guangzhou about British 
insults to Chinese merchants. Later, as 
some British soldiers forcefully bought 
food and hurt people, the people of 
Guangzhou were offended. They burned 
foreign stores. The following year, Qi Ying, 
the imperial envoy of the Qing dynasty 
government, decided it was dangerous to 
incur the anger of the masses. So he told 
the British to postpone their entry into the 
city. 

In 1846, a British envoy once again 



requested entry to the city. Qi Ying sent 
Liu Xun, the mayor, to secretly meet with 
the British and they agreed on a date of 
entry. Hearing this news, several thousand 
people from Guangzhou broke into the 
government office and burned Liu Xun’s 
official uniform. 

The next year, British gunboats fired 
on Guangzhou and again demanded entry 
to the city. Qi Ying promised entry in two 
years time. In 1849, British gunboats 
invaded by way of a provincial river in an 
attempt to fulfill the promise. Hundreds of 
thousands of people from Guangzhou, 
including villagers, students and scholars, 
gathered for demonstrations along both 
banks of the Zhu (Pearl) River. Finally, the 
British were forced to give up their 
demand to enter Guangzhou. 
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5. The Sino-British Treaty of Nanjing 



The first unequal treaty in Chinese modern 
history that the Qing dynasty government 
was forced to sign by foreign invaders. It 
was signed on August 29, 1842, on a British 
gunboat on the river near Nanjing by Qi 
Ying and Yi Li Bu, the imperial envoys of 
the Qing dynasty government, and the 
British representative Henry Pottinger. 
There were 13 items in the treaty. The 
main items were: (1) Pay the British 
21,000,000 silver dollars to cover damages 
suffered during the war; (2) Cede Hong 
Kong to the British; (3) Open the five cities 
of Guangzhou, Fuzhou, Xiamen, Ningbo, 
and Shanghai to British trade; (4) Allow 
the tax rates paid by British merchants for 
importing and exporting to be decided by 



both the British and Chinese governments. 

In 1843, the British forced the Qing 
dynasty government to sign supplements 
to the Treaty of Nanjing from which the 
British obtained the right to set up 
concessions [areas of British control in 
Chinese cities], consular jurisdiction 
[meaning British in China were subject to 
British justice rather than Chinese justice], 
and unilateral most-favored-country status 
[meaning any future benefit China gave 
any other country would also apply to 
Britain]. From this point on, western 
capitalist invaders opened the doors of 
China and changed China step by step 
from a feudal society to a semi-colonial and 
semi-fuedal society. 



6. The Five Trading Ports 

After the defeat in the Opium War, the 
Qing dynasty government was forced by 
the British government to sign the Sino- 
British Treaty of Nanjing, which required 
China to open five cities as trading ports. 
The five cities were Guangzhou, Fuzhou, 
Xiamen, Ningbo, and Shanghai. In these 
five cities all imperialist powers enjoyed 



consular jurisdiction [meaning foreigners 
were subject to their own systems of justice 
rather than the Chinese system]. This 
established the precedent that imperialists 
could force China to open its ports, and 
China’s sovereignty therefore suffered 
severe damage. 



7. The Sino-American Treaty of 

The first unequal treaty in the course of 
the United States invasion of China. On 
July 3, 1844, Caleb Cushing, the U.S. 
special envoy, forced Qi Ying, the Qing 
dynasty governor of Guangdong and 
Guangxi provinces, to sign the treaty at 
Wangxia Village near Macao. The treaty 
had 14 items, supplemented by custom and 
duty regulations. The treaty provided that 
the United States would enjoy the same 
privileges as European powers, including 
negotiated custom taxes, access to the five 
trading ports, consular jurisdiction 



Wangxia 

[meaning foreigners were subject to their 
own systems of justice rather than the 
Chinese system], unilateral most-favored- 
country status [meaning any future benefit 
China gave any other country would also 
apply to the United States], and other 
privileges that exceeded what the Treaty of 
Nanjing provided for the British. The 
treaty also allowed U.S. military ships to 
freely enter the five trading ports, and it 
allowed Americans to lease land and set up 
buildings, churches, or hospitals at the 
trading ports. 
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8. The Sino-French Treaty of Huangpu 



The first unequal treaty in the course of 
the French invasion of China. On October 
24, 1844, a French special envoy and Qi 
Ying, the Qing dynasty governor for 
Guangdong and Guangxi provinces, 
signed the treaty at Huangpu, in Guang- . 
zhou. The treaty had 36 items. It allowed 
France to enjoy negotiated custom taxes, 
access to the five trading ports, consular 
jurisdiction [meaning foreigners were 
subject to their own systems of justice 
rather than the Chinese system], unilateral 
most-favored-country status [meaning any 



9. Concessions 

After the Opium War, the imperialist 
countries forced the Qing dynasty 
government to provide land at trading 
ports for the foreigners “to stay or to do 
business.” In November 1845, the British 
obtained the first such concession in 
Shanghai through the Shanghai Land 
Leasing Regulations. The concession 
covered the area from north of 
Yangjingbang street (now called Yanan 
Dong Lu) to south of Lijiachang street 
(now called Beijing Dong Lu). In 1848, 
American missionaries occupied some land 
in the area of Hong Kou on the north bank 
of the Suzhou River in Shanghai, building 
houses there without permission. In 1863 
they formally established it as an American 



future benefit China gave any other 
country would also apply to the France] , 
and other privileges. The French were 
allowed to build churches at the trading 
ports. If any Chinese offended the French 
church, the Qing dynasty local 
governments were required to punish 
them severely. Later France forced the 
Qing dynasty government to lift a ban 
against Catholicism in China, and thus the 
French were allowed to do missionary work 
freely at the trading ports. 



concession. Soon after that, the Americans 
joined the British and shared the common 
concession. 

In 1849, France also set up a concession 
in Shanghai. From then on, the concession 
system gradually spread to Guangzhou, 
Xiamen, Tianjin, Hankou, JiuJiang and 
other trading ports. Foreign invaders 
seized the administrative and judicial 
powers within the concessions and 
established a colonial system, making each 
concession a “country within a country.” 
The Chinese people struggled continuously 
to take back lands within concessions. After 
the establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China in 1949, the concession system was 
totally demolished in China. 



Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar Abroad 
Curriculum Project: 

Human Rights in China 

Ken Hung 
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Human Rights in China 



Goals: 

1 . For students to get an overview of current human rights issues in China. 

2. For students to examine the Chinese government’s position on human rights. 

3. For students to examine possible solutions to the problem of human rights in China. 

Note: the following is an exert from a larger unit on human rights in China. 

Day One: What is a human right? 

1 . Write the words; “ Human Rights” on the board. What is a human right? Have students brainstorm. The 
teacher may elect to have students write down their thoughts first and then share them with a partner before 
brainstorming on board. 

2. Discuss that human rights can often be categorized in two ways: political and economic. Use examples 
from the list to categorize: 

Political rights- ex. free speech, right to remain innocent until proven guilty, freedom of religion, assembly 
etc. 

Economic rights- ex. a job, food, housing etc. 

3. Have students discuss the two terms using a forced choice exercise. In a forced choice exercise, students 
are asked to choose from one of two statements that best matches their opinion. Students do not have to be 
100% in agreement with one of the statements. The students are then asked to move to one side of the 
room if they agree with the first statement or move to the other side if they agree with the second. Once a 
student picks a side he or she may change sides; however, they must always move to a side, they may not 
stay in the middle. Once students have chosen sides, they are asked to explain why they chose the side that 
they went to and are encouraged to then respond to each other’s opinions. 

-Where would you rather live? 

A. A country where you are guaranteed political rights but no economic rights. 

B. . A country where you are guaranteed economic rights but no political rights. 

3. When this forced choice activity was tried out on my class, most students chose #1 . Discuss how this 
may reflect the notion of individualism and human rights that we have in the U.S.AVest. For example, refer 
to the Bill of Rights— would the rights mentioned herein be considered political or economic? 

4. Examine Handout 1 : Universal Declaration ofHuman Rights . Point out that in addition to political rights 
there are other types of rights mentioned- ex. Article 23: Right to work. Article 24: Right to rest and leisure 
etc. (This document is available online at http://ww^.un.org/rights/50/decla.htm). Why would the writers of 
the document include all of these other forms of human rights? Have students consider how their 
perspective living in the U.S. may affect their answers. Does your socioeconomic position affect what you 
believe is a human right? 

Hon^gwork; Assign Article 1 : ZhuMuzhi on China’s Human Rights Record (available at 
http://www.china-embassy.org/Cgi-Bin/Press.pl?438). Ask students to summarize the basic argument and 
give a response. Point out that this is an article put out by the Chinese embassy. 

Day 2: Human Rights from a Chinese Perspective 

1 . Ask students to read each other’s homework responses. In pairs, have students find quotes that 
summarize main points of the Zhu Muzhi article. Make sure students get the basic arguments in these 
quotes. 

A. “The Chinese people hold that the country’s development itself shows that they enjoy democratic 
rights. This is because the Chinese people’s greatest and most pressing demand is to develop the 
economy, so that they will be able to fiilly enjoy the rights of survival and development and the country 
will become strong and prosperous.” 



B. “...China holds that an individual’s right doesn’t mean everything of democracy although it is 
indispensable. Democracy should include the rights to act in accordance with the opinions and interests 
of the majority of the people. 

C. “The West usually judges the conditions of democracy in some countries by the extent of individual 
rights instead of paying attention to whether the masses’ opinions are accepted and their demands 
satisfied. That is why some Western states failed to see that China’s rapid economic development 
resulted from satisfaction of the majority people’s demands, which is the embodiment of democrac/’. 

D. “The human rights situation in China should be judged in the angle of history. It is well-advised to 
check by comparison whether it has been improved or worsened than before, and which are principal, 
achievements or mistakes.” 

2. Read Handout 2: China bv the Numbers: Portrait of a Nation . Point out economic changes to show how 
standard of living has increased; 

-Foreign investment has increased from 3.49 billion in 1990 to $41.67 billion in 1997. 

-In 1990, there were just 240,000 privately owned cars and buses. By 1996, the number had topped 
1 .4 million. 

3. On the other hand, human rights violations continue: 

-More than 200,000 people are in prison without being charged or tried for a crime. 

-2,500 people were e.xecuted in 1997 for crimes ranging from stealing a bicycle to murder. 

(handout can be found in “China: Special Report”. Newsweek. June 29, 1998.) 

4. For more contrast, students may examine articles on China’s human rights abuses available through 
Amnesty international (http://www.amnesty.org). I ended up downloading several newsbriefs on China and 
circulating them around the room. 

5. Discuss Zhu’s arguments. Ask students if they agree with the Chinese embassy’s definition of human 
rights and democracy. Students may want to examine each of the quotes more closely. In particular, 
students should examine the following question. 

-Do we as “the West” have the right to judge another country’s standard of human rights? 



Day Three and Four: Tiananmen Square 

1 . In recent years, the Chinese government’s human rights record has come under scrutiny in large part 
because of the events at Tiananmen square. Give an overview of the events leading up to Tiananmen 
square. Lecture should include: 

-Death of Mao, Rise of Deng Xiaoping 

-1980’s- Four modernizations, growth of free market, inflation and corruption 

2. Watch the documentary: Moving the Mountain (USA 1994). The video is available at most video stores 
or can be purchased online at amazon.com. I usually show only the middle portion of the film. 

3. As students watch the movie, it may be helpful to construct a timeline of events on the blackboard: 
Narrator: Li Lu 

Student Activists : Wang Chao Hua, Wuer Kaixi, Chai Ling, Wang Dan 

Apr 22- mourning for Hu turns into rally of students for pro democracy forces, 150,000 students and 
protesters hold an unofficial mourning outside Hall of the People 
Apr 26-Chinese government puts out an editorial against the students 

Apr 27- Student activists vote for central leadership, goal is for govt, to open dialogue and withdraw Apr 26 
editorial 

May 4- Journalists come to Beijing in order to cover Sino-Soviet summit, 3000 students start hunger strike 
May 15- Gorbechev comes but is upstaged as the media turns its attention to protests, Deng is embarrassed 
May 16- Yen Ming Fu (Director of Public Relations) talks to students 
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May 1 7th- People demonstrate around Beijing in support of students 

May 1 8- Prime minister Li Peng attempts to speak to students- tries to make them look bad. Premier Zhou 
Ziyang meets with students 

May 20- Martial law is declared, Zhou Ziyang ousted from power since he supports students, 350,000 

troops are deployed around Beijing 

June 2- Workers stop army— shut down subway, 

June 4- 27th army attack protesters using tanks and heavy artillery, estimates of 3000 deaths 

4. In order to keep students on task, the teacher may also want to have students answer the following 
content questions. I have found, however, that students become so engrossed in the movie that they do not 
need to do this. 

1 . What effect did the Cultural Revolution have on Li? 

2. What did the students demand? 

3. Why didn’t the government crack down on student at first? 

4. What form of protest did the students use? 

5. What happened when Gorbechev visited? 

6. Why did so many people demonstrate on May 1 7th? 

7. Why did the government agree to meet with students on May 18th? What was the result? 

8. How did the government intensify their actions against the students? 

9. Describe what life was like for the students on the square? 

10. How did the students mobilize themselves and get support 

1 1. Why was the “Goddess of Democracy” built? 

12. What was the effect of the massacre? 

13. How did the student leaders escape? 

14. What do the student leaders think about the effects of Tiananmen? 

Homework: Write a summary and response to the movie. Also ask students to read Article 2; For the 
Young. Peaceful Revolution . The article talks about Zhong Xinming, a young man in China who has grown 
up in a prosperous economy following Tiananmen. Ask students to consider once again Zhu’s argument. 
Despite the atrocities of Tiananmen, has the Chinese government done the right thing? The article can be 
found in the Philadelphia Inquirer f9/26/99V 

Day Five; Processing 

1. Have students pass around their homework assignments and read each other’s responses to the movie. 

2. Have students read Handout 3: U.S. HumanJlights Record in 1999. Explain that the following was taken 
from the Chinese embassy web site (http://www.china-embassy.org/rights/ushrr99.htm). Additional 
information can also be found at Amnesty International’s website (http://www. amnesty.org). Point out the 
following. 

A. “According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics of the US Department of Justice in 1999, the number 
of American adults in prison, on probation and on parole topped 5.92 million in 1998, accounting for 
3% of the total population. In all 1 .82 million of them were incarcerated in state or federal prisons, 
more than double the figure of 744,000 reported at the end of 1985 and setting a new record.” 

B. “This year, AFP reported on February 16 that by February 15 the number of American prisoners had 
topped 2 million, to account for 1/4 of the world’s total, ranking the US first in the world.” 

3. Using ideas from Article 2: For the Young. Peaceful Revolution and Handout 3 : U S Human Rights 
Record in 1999. have the students conduct a forced choice debating whether or not they agree with the 
statement below: 



Should the U.S. protest China’s human rights record? 
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4. Follow up questions; 

-Does the U.S. have the right to impose its standard of human rights on another country? 

-Does the U.S. have a better human rights record than China? 

-Does Article 2 show that the Chinese should be more concerned with economic rather than political 
rights? 

5. Students may wish to examine means by which the government has been cracking down on other 
protesters at Tiananmen (Ex. Fa Lun Gong’s protests in April 1999 and October 2000). 

-For more information on political prisoners in China, students may want the chapter entitled “China’s 
Gulag” in Red China Blues (Wong. Jan. Red China Blues. Toronto: Doubleday, 1996). 

Thoughts on unit : I feel that this unit should be prefaced with a survey of Chinese history, especially that 
of the 19th and 20th century. Before I started this unit, I had already spent about 3 weeks going over the 
history of imperialism in China and the development of Communism. As a result, the students were able to 
draw on information we had learned— especially in understanding the reasons why many Chinese were 
embracing capitalism. Moreover, this influenced the way many viewed the extent to which the U.S. should 
question China’s internal affairs. Many students, as outraged as they were by the events of Tiananmen, were 
reluctant to support the U.S. taking a strong stance against China. 

ReSt_omnit (overview) 

The second/third week of the unit, I examined current problems within China. My goal was to have students 
question the extent to which the growth of China’s economy is something that is 100% beneficial to the 
Chinese. In doing so, I wanted to examine two particular issues: the resurgence of nationalism in China and 
the increasing disparity of wealth among China’s citizens. 

Day 6; Nationalism : We watched scenes from a recent Nova special “Mysterious Mummies of China”. 
Currently, the Chinese government is obscuring efforts by anthropologists to excavate mummies in Western 
China with European features. I used this movie to introduce the issue of nationalism in China and to 
encourage students to speculate on why it has swelled in recent years (ex. growth of economy, desire of 
government to maintain legitimacy). For more information on nationalism in China, students may want to 
read “Digging Into the Future” an article in Far Eastern Economic Review : 

(http://www.feer.eom/_0007_20/p74currents.html). This article discusses how nationalism is fueling the 
Chinese government’s quest to prove the existence of the Xia dynasty, believed to be the first Chinese 
civilization. 

Day 7; Tibet: I gave an overview of the history of Tibet and the government’s policy toward its people. 

My goal was to continue the theme of human rights by examining how Chinese nationalism is fueling its (in 
my view) destructive policies toward the Tibetans. Herein, we read exerpts from the Philadelphia Inquirer’s 
series “Inside Tibet” (http://www.philly.com/packages/tibet). The series contains harrowing testimonies by 
protesters advocating Tibetan independence. It should be noted that the testimonies include graphic 
descriptions of torture. However, I highly recommend that students read the testimonies in their entirety. 

Day 8; Internal Migration : I discussed how the recent economic changes in China are widening the gap 
between rich and poor. In particular, many rural areas are not reaping economic benefits, causing thousands 
of peasants to move to eastern cities in search of work. To illustrate this we read, “Hit the Road”, another 
article from the Far Eastern Economic Review, (http://www.feer.com/0005725/p78currents.html). 
Afterwards, we discussed the growth of Special Economic Zones in China, where many migrants toil in 
sweatshops. 



Day 9-10; Sweatshops : Students did an inventory of where the clothes they were wearing were made. As 
it turned out, most were made in China. We then discussed reasons why this is so, focusing on the extent to 
which China provides a cheap labor source attractive to the textile industry. This was followed by a 
discussion on sweatshops and the horrendous working conditions within many. In doing so, I tried to relate 
this back to the earlier discussion on human rights by having students discuss whether or not working in a 
sweatshop was a violation of human rights. Moreover, I wanted students to refer back to Zhu’s human 
rights argument— were the Chinese truly achieving economic rights if people labored under conditions 
prevalent in sweatshops? Finally, I wanted to bring home the issue of human rights by having students 
discuss the extent to which we as Americans are responsible for China’s human rights records; given that our 
businesses provide much of the investment that drives the economy, and given that we buy so many Chinese 
made products. ( For ideas on how to teach about sweatshops, please refer to Bill Bigelow’s excellent 
article “The Human Lives Behind the Labels” in Rethinking Schools. Summer 1997, Vol. 1 1:4). 

Day 11; Illegal Immigration : To gain an understanding of the illegal trafficking of immigrants, we read 
“Two Faced Women”, about the recently arrested smuggler Big Sister Ping ( Time, July 31, 2000). 

Students debated whether or not they felt Ping was a criminal, as well as the pros and cons of immigrating 
illegally. In doing so, I wanted students to consider whether or not this immigration reflected positively on 
China’s developing economy. Moreover, I wanted students to again consider the human rights dimension of 
this issue, in particular the degree to which American immigration policy shapes the extremes that many 
Chinese go through to come to the U.S.. 

Day 12-13; Debate; As a culminating project, students debated the question: Should the U.S. get involved 
in China’s internal affairs? In doing so, students were split into two groups, one arguing PRO and the other 
arguing CON. I wanted students to do this in order to have an equal number of people on both sides. 
However, many students were unable to simply because they wanted to debate their personal opinions. As a 
result, on the last day, I asked students to discuss their own opinions. In the end, about 2/3 took the opinion 
that the U.S. should get involved, I think because the information I gave them about China’s human rights 
violations (ex. Tibet, Tiananmen) resonated with them. In doing so, they seemed to come out strongly 
against the Communist government. The other 1/3 felt that the U.S. should not get involved. Many in this 
group felt that telling the Chinese government what to do would only cause the Chinese to feel they were 
being pushed around by the U.S.. 
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Zhu Muzhi on China's Human Rights Record 

June 25, 1997 

The president of Human Rights Society of China, Zhu Muzhi, challenged the Western accusations 
against China's human rights record in a speech delivered to the Carlos III University of Madrid on 
June 25,1997. Following are the main points of his speech entitled "China's Development and Human 
Rights:" 

It is acknowledged by the world that China has achieved great development in recent years. But what 
does this development mean to the Chinese people and the world, fortune or misfortune? Some 
gentlemen in Western countries seem to have views just opposite to those of the Chinese people: the 
Chinese people regard it as a good fortune while those gentlemen take it as a disaster. Back in the 
years before this boom, China received little criticism and at times even some favorable comments. 
But after China's rapid development, more and more accusing fingers were pointed at it. 

The Chinese people believe that China's development has helped the country make great 
achievements in human rights. For instance, nearly all Chinese people now have got enough food and 
clothing, that is, they enjoy the right of survival. Resulting from this, other human rights were also 
remarkably improved. 

China takes pride in the fact that it feeds 1.2 billion people, 22 percent of the world's population, 
with as little as 7 percent of the world's arable land. 

However, some gentlemen in the Western countries, turm'ng a blind eye to this rare achievement, 
attacked China's human rights record and put forward anti-China draft resolutions seven times in 
succession at the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, although they failed each time. 

The Chinese people hold that the country's development itself shows that they enjoy more democratic 
rights. This is because the Chinese people's greatest and the most pressing demand is to develop the 
economy, so that they will be able to fully enjoy the rights of survival and development and the 
country will become strong and prosperous. 

The economic boom is just a result of this demand and an embodiment of democracy. But Western 
nations view China an autocratic country. One popular view in these countries is that China's 
economy is developing, but it is not democratic, regarding China's economic development and 
democracy as two absolutely irrelevant things. 

The Chinese people think that China's development has improved their life and helps secure a stable 
society. So it is one of the few periods of times of peace and prosperity in history. 

Internationally, China's development is also beneficial to the development of other economies. It can 
help other nations promote trade and economic relations with China and create more jobs for 
themselves. 

Therefore, China's development contributes to peace and stability in the world. However, some 
gentlemen in Western nations hold that the more China develops, the stronger its desire for 
expansion will be, thus threatening peace and stability of the world. 

ttp://w\\'\v.china-embassy.org/Cgi-Bin/Press.pl?438 11 /n/OO 
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The conflicting views resulted from different positions and viewpoints. As far as human rights are 
concerned, some Western countries think human rights mean only political rights and they do not 
cover economic rights, not to say rights of survival and development. 

This may be caused by the fact that some Western nations have national conditions different from 
those of China and many other developing countries. In their minds, food and clothing are not 
problems at all. They just don't know this is a question of life or death in China and other developing 
countries. So as an old Chinese saying goes, "The well-fed don't know how the starving suffer". It 
means people in different positions have entirely different feelings and demands. 

On the issue of political democracy, some Western states think that democracy means every 
individual has the right to express views and to seek interests. 

However, China holds that an individual's right doesn't mean everything of democracy although it is 
indispensable. Democracy should include the rights to act in accordance with the opinions and 
interests of the majority of people. 

The West usually judges the conditions of democracy in some countries by the extent of individual 
rights instead of paying attention to whether the masses' opinions are accepted and their demands 
satisfied. 

That is why some Western states failed to see that China's rapid economic development resulted 
from satisfaction of the majority people's demands, which is the embodiment of democracy. 

The West also advocates for their model of multi-party election, separation of the three powers (the 
legislative, executive and judicial powers) and the parliamentary system of two houses, saying only 
this is democracy. 

But, China believes that in view of China's specific conditions, the People's Congress system can 
embody more democracy because China's rapid growth in the past decades is a result of carrying out 
the policies, plans and programs approved by the Chinese People's Congress. 

It demonstrates that the Chinese People's Congress can guarantee the demands of the masses of 
people are truly satisfied. The Chinese people demand rapid development. The West, which judges 
China by its own democratic concept and mode, naturally can not find the kind of democracy in 
China it preaches. » 

On the issue of peace and security, the Chinese people, for the sake of rapid development, badly need 
a peaceful and fnendly international environment because China is unlikely to develop without a 
peaceful and friendly international environment. 

The Chinese people will never be so foolish as to devastate their development by doing something 
which will threaten the world peace and security. 

However, some Western nations, which are seeking to expand their sphere of influence, view China's 
development as a threat to them. They failed to see the fact that China's speedy development 
contributes to the world peace and security, but also. And what is more, they also failed to realize ' 
what sufferings will befall China and the world's peace and security if China wanes again. 
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First, the rarely vast market of China with an annual trade of nearly 300 billion U.S. dollars and 
millions of job opportunities would be gone, and a wave of millions of Chinese refugees surging 
would flow across the whole world. 

The bitter dispute on human rights between China and some Western countries involves whether to 
respect facts, which should not be based on hearsays. 

The human rights situation in China should be judged in the angle of history. It is well-advised to 
check by comparison whether it has been improved or worsened than before, and which are 
principal, achievements or mistakes. 

I was bom in old China. In my opinion, by comparison between today and yesterday, China's human 
rights situation is in heaven rather than in hell. The right of survival - the most pressing and 
important demand the Chinese people long sought for - has been gained and ensured. 

But, some gentlemen in Western states often rely on isolated happenings and distorted, exaggerated 
and even fabricated facts to make biased comments on China's human rights. This, naturally, leads to 
their failure to make a correct judgment matching with real conditions. 

As a research institution, we do not intend to cover up the problems in China's human rights. We 
acknowledged that the human rights conditions in China are not satisfactory in many ways, and some 
are even serious. 

The most critical problem is that the Chinese people have not entirely solved the problem of food 
and clothing for 58 million people, who account for five percent of the Chinese population. And 
those who have been relieved from poverty are still not rich enough and capable of tiding over major 
natural calamities and disasters. 

The serious violations of human rights in China, such as kidnapping and selling women and children, 
and labor right abuses, are still taking place in China despite severe crack down by the law-enforcing 
departments. 

The government has made plans to solve the problems before a fixed date. For instance, the 58 
million people living in poverty now will be helped out of poverty by the year 2000. 

On the whole, we think that the fair estimate on the conditions of China's human rights should be that 
great achievements have been made although there still exist some problems, and efforts are being 
made to improve. China's development will make people enjoy more human rights. 

It is normal for some countries to have different views on China's human rights situation because of 
the different national conditions. The way to solve the difference is dialogue, which will help 
promote the understanding between the two sides. Confrontation should not be resorted to because it 
will not help solve the differences but increase contradictions and disputes. 

Our current visit is aimed at having dialogues with people from all comers on the basis of mutual 
respect and equality. Many of you may have heard the opinions of just one side, we'd like to provide 
you those of another side. 
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On December 10, 1948 the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted and 
proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights the full text of which appears in 
the following pages. Following this historic act the Assembly called upon all Member 
countries to publicize the text of the Declaration and ' to cause it to be disseminated, 
displayed, read and expounded principally in schools and other educational institutions, 
without distinction based on the political status of countries or territories. 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 



Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which 
have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human 
beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from fear and want has 
been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the commonpeople. 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be protected by the 
rule of law. 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations between nations. 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and in the 
equal rights of men and women and have determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom. 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in co-operation with the 
United Nations, the promotion of universal respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the greatest 
importance for. the full realization of this pledge. 

Now, Therefore, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 



world. 



http://www.un. org/ri ghts/50/decla. htm 
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proclaims 



THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their universal and effective recognition 
and observance, both among the peoples of Member States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1. 

All human beings are bom free and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit ot brotherhood. 

Article 2. 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. Furthermore, no 
distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, jurisdictional or international 
status of the country or territory to which a person belongs, whether it be independent, 
trust, non-self-goveming or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 



Article 3. 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5. 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cmel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 



Article 6. 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the law. 



Article 7. 



All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any incitement 



t(y$uy^discrimination. 
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Article 8. 



Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national tribunals for 
acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 

Article 9. 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10. 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him. 

Article 11. 

(1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has had all the guarantees 
necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act or omission 
which did not constitute a penal offence, under national or international law, at the time 
when it was committed Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was 
applicable at the time the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12. 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, home or 
correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and reputation Everyone has the right to 
the protection of the law against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. 

(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the borders of 
each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to return to his 
country. 

Article 14. 

(1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
non-political crimes or from acts contrary' to the purposes and principles of the United 
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Nations. 



Article 15. 

(1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right to change 
his nationality. 

Article 16. 

(1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the intending 
spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is entitled to 
protection by society and the State. 

Article 17. 

(1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of liis property. 

Article 18. 

Eveiyune has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance. 

Article 19. 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right includes freedom 
to hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. 

(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

Article 21. 
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(1) Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right to equal access to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; this shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal and equal 
suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22. 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effort and international co-operation and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of each State, of the economic, social and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the free development of his personality. 

Article 23. 

(1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favourable 
conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remuneration ensuring for 
himself and his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if 
necessary, by other means of social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection of his 
interests. 

Article 24. 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25. 

(1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care and 
necessary social services, and the right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All children, 
whether bom in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26. 
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(1 ) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the 
elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made generally available and higher 
education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to 
the strengthening of respect for human, rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 

Article 27. 

(1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests resulting 
from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is the author. 

Article 28. 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 29. 

(1) Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full development 
of his {jersonality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting the just requirements of 
morality, public order and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

Article 30. 

Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any State, group or 
person any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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Cliiiia by the Numbers: 

Portrait of a Nation 

Photo ops are one thing, but facts are another. 
Here’s what the statistics say about progress in 
China— and how far the country still has to go. 



The People 

Unlike their Western peers, most oft" 
na’s Generation Xers can expect a mu., 
better life than their parents. 



The Economy 

Wages may be low. but Chinese families 
average a staggering 25 percent sa\nnp 
rate. .\nd foreign investment is boommg. 



Stock Exchange 
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PRODUCTION 

CROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT PER 
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China 


750 


Germany 


28.870 


India 


380 


Japan 


40,940 


Mexico 


3.670 


Russia 


2,410 


S. Africa 


3,5M 
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Population Shift 

PERCENT OF 
POPULATION 
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B1996 
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Foreign Investments In China 

U.S. 5. IN BILUONS 1990 1996 1997 

Direct foreign invest S3.49 $40.18 $41-^ 




Urban Rural 



Daily Life 

• In 1990. there 
were just 240, <00 
privately o>^nied ca 
and buses. By 1996 
the number had 
topped 1.4 million. 

• The number of 
telephones has 
increased fro 
million in 199 
70.5 million in 199* 
55.4 million of the 
phones are urban. 
15.1 million rural. 









The CpjnM® , 

China is'the most populoufnation in the 
. vy'orld with more ih^ 1.2 billion people liv- 

\ing on 3.7 milbon square miles, 
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Military and Government 

As nuclear tensions in Asia escalate. Chi- 
na’s role is being scrutinized. And despite 
the releases, human-rights abuse continues. 




Student Enrollment 

NUMBER OF POST- 
CR.^DU.\TE STUDENTS. 




19S0 S5 90 96 



Health Care 

DOCTORS PR.-\CT1C1NC 
MEDICINE BVnPE, 

IN THOUS.\NDS 

1.500 




1985 90 95 



Human Rights 

• More than 200.000 
people are in prison 
^^^thout being charged 
or tried for a crime 

• Thousands of Tibet- 
an monks and nuns 



have been arbitrarily 
detained or tortured 
• 2,500 people were 
executed in 1997 for 
crimes ranging from 
stealing a bicycle to 
murder 



Weapons Purchases 

ARMS DELIVERIES TO 
CHINA. J995 U.S. 
DOLL\RS, I.N MILLIONS 




1987 89 91 93 95 



MILITARY FUNDING 

E.XPENDITLRES AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 
CNP. 1995 

China 2.3 



Germany 


1.9 


India 


2.4 


Japan 


1-0 


Mexico 
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Russia 


11-4 


S. ,\fnca 


2.2 


U.S. 


3.8 



INFANT MORTALITY 

.ST-MBER OF DE.\THS 
PER 1,000 LTVE 
BIRTHS. 1996 



China 


33 


Germany 


5 


India 


65 . 


Japan 


4 . 


Mexico • 


32 i 


Russia 


17 ' 
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- 49 


U.S. V 
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The Environment 

China is finally starting to clean up decades 
of pollution. But rivers are filthy— and 
drinking water increasingly endangered. 



Heilongjiang,^ 







cubic meters. 

Water for industry 
projected to in- 
crease in 2000 to 177 
^billion cubic meters 
f^in the *^6 billion 
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Pollution Cleanup 

FUNDS USED FOR POL- 
LUTION TRE.ATMENT. 
IN MILUONS OF WAS 
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WATER POLLUTION 

EMISSIONS OF OR- 
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In San Francisco, between 1990-95, 4. 1 out of every 100 murders were caused by police shootings. 
And not a single police officer has been sued for shooting at random in the city, though there were 
1,000-2,000 complaints against local police officers each year. 



In the last five years, 756 former law enforcement officials have been convicted of corruption, 
brutal conduct and other crimes, setting a new record in this regard. By June 1999, there had been 
655 inmates in federal prisons who were formerly law enforcement officials, compared with 107 
inmates in 1994, an increase of five times, according to USA Today's report on July 29, 1999. 



\ 

The United States, which calls itself the "land of the free," ranks first in the world in the proportion \ 
of prisoners among its population. According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics of the US ’ 

Department of Justice in 1999, the number of American adults in prison, on probation and on parole 
topped 5.92 million in 1998, accounting for 3 per cent of the total population. In all 1.82 million of 
them were incarcerated in state or federal prisons, more than double the figure of 744,000 reported / 
at the end of 1985 and setting a new record. 



Between 1985-98, the number of prisoners in the country increased by 7.3 p>er cent annually. 

Meanwhile, the imprisonment rate went up by more than 100 p>er cent as the number of prisoners out J 

of every 100,000 Americans increased from 313 to 668. 



This year, AFP repx>rted on February 16 that by February 15 the number of Aibericart prisoners had 
topp>ed 2 million, to account for one-fourth of the world's total, ranking the U^ first in the world. 



In overcrowded American prisons, inmates are mistreated and violence is commonplace. Between 
1990-97, the average jail term of American prisoners increased from 22 months to 27 months, while 
the rate of inmates to be released dropped to 3 1 per cent from 37 per cent every year; the number of 
paroled convicts sentenced again increased by 39 per cent; and the number of new inmates rose by 
4 per cent, according to a report by Chicago Tribune on March 22, 1999. By December 31, 1998, 
state prisons reported they were housing 13-22 p>er cent more convicts than their facilities were 
designed to accommodate. That figure was 27 per cent in federal prisons and 100 per cent in 33 state 
prisons. 



The New York Times reported in April of 1999, that in a prison in Nassau County in the state of 
New York, a shockingly large number of inmates had been brutally beaten and some died as a result 
of abuse. None of the prison guards involved were charged with criminal behaviour. 

In 1999, there were over 36,000 elderly inmates, compared with around 9,500 in the early 1980s. 
Over 220,000 more inmates are expected to join the ranks of the aged within 10 years. 

American prisons have used a large number of inmates as labourers to generate profits. These 
prisoner- workers are paid between US$0.23 and US$1.15 a day, though the minimum wage set by 
the US Government stands at US$5. 1 5 per hour. 

The Boston Globe reported on September 26, 1999, that prisoners in 94 federal prisons under the 
US Department of Justice were working for a company to manufacture electronic parts, furniture, 
clothing and other goods. In 1998, the company generated nearly US$540 million in sales. 




Some American prisons have begun to charge prisoners for imprisonment. American companies 
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that were looking for cheap labour abroad in the 1980s are now taking advantage of the 1.8 million 
prisoner-labourers at home. Two Aitierican firms have signed contracts with government / 

departments on managing and charging nearly 100,000 inmates in over 100 jails. The two ^ 

contractors would charge US$35 per prisoner per day for food and management and could earn 
US$12.78 million within the contract term, if the number of the prisoners would not decline, the US 
Insight Weekly reported in its May 4, 1999 edition. 

The United States insists that there are no political prisoners in the country. But the April 29, 1999 
issue of the US-based bi-monthly Workers' World reported that at least 150 political prisoners were 
jailed in the country. Many of them were incarcerated as a result of an FBI counter-intelligence 
operation in the late 1960s and early 1970s, which targeted all those who took part in campaigns 
against oppression and Southeast Asian wars and supported the independence of Puerto Rico. Some 
768 members of the Black Panther organization were arrested and jailed following the FBI 
operation. 

The self-proclaimed freedom of the United States has always served the interests of a small number 
of wealthy people. In 1998, a book titled "The Buy of Congress; How Special Interests Have Stolen 
Your Right to Life, Liberty, & the Pursuit of Happiness" was published in the United States, 
exposing how the US Congress has become a tool 
of special interest groups. 

According to the book, between 1987-96, 500 large American companies donated at least US$182 
million to congressmen and US$73 million to Democratic and Republican parties. 

In the same period, "donations" from major US cigarette manufacturers to congressmen and the two 
parties exceeded US$30 million. Health and medical companies donated US$72 million to 
congressmen, while the US Congress helped large and medium-sized firms reduce the cost of 
medical insurance for their employees. 

Although gun-related tragedies have become all too common in the United States, the National Rifle 
Association (NRA) spent US$1.5 million over a two-month period to lobby the congressmen who 
bowed to the NRA and vetoed a gun control bill which was strongly favored by the majority of the 
American people. The veto of the bill, coupled with other practices, has soured the American people 
on politics, and the voting rate for the 1998 mid-term election hit a record low of 36. 1 per cent. 
Compared with 1994, voting rates in 36 states declined, with a 4.3 per cent drop for Republican 
voters and a 2. 1 per cent fall for Democrats. 

The United States claims that it has a free press. In fact, the American media has become a 
propaganda machine used by the authorities to manipulate public opinion. 



According to a statistical and analytical study of CNN's reports on Kosovo, among all the CNN 
stories on the Kosovo crisis, 68.3 per cent were one-sided with the sources of information tightly in 
the hands of the US officials, while 50 per cent of the reports were based on sources from the US 
Government, 26.5 per cent from NATO and the Kosovo Liberation Army, and 14.7 per cent from 
Albanian refugees in Kosovo. 




A recent nationwide survey in the United States indicated that only 2 per cent of Americans believe 
what journalists report, just 5 per cent trust the accuracy of local TV news programmes, and 1 per 
cent trust radio show hosts. 
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Goals. Objectives, and Assumptions Regarding the Teaching 
Of Intercultural Communication 



Introduction 



As a result of participating in the Summer 2000 Fulbright Program, China: 
Tradition and Transformation, my final curriculum, project goal is to develop and 
teach an Intercultural Communication class. Based upon conducting an 
assiduous review of contemporaneous research findings, I have applied and 
extended existing concepts and theories. The course will have an “East-West” 
focus, using examples from China and the United States, respectively. First, I 
will discuss the rationale and define the assumptions or premises I will use to 
conceptualize a course in Intercultural Communication. Second, I will define the 
goals and objectives this course will be based on. Finally, I will present my 
extension and contribution to the literature using 17 continuums to plot out the 
major dimensions and indices of cultural variability. The use of continuums will 
allow students to understand the dialectical tensions prevalent among the 
dimensions of cultural variability. 



Rationale 



Developing an Intercultural Communication class at the community college level 
serves multiple goals and objectives for students. The primary goal is twofold: 
first, to develop an awareness of and sensitivity to culturally diverse others. 
Second, to help my students develop a repertoire of communication strategies 
and competencies they can appropriate in a myriad of cultural contexts, locally 
and globally. These two goals are based upon the notion that students need 
knowledge and skills to more effectively participate and communicate in an 
electronic global village. Developing intercultural competencies are also 
consistent with both college-wide and discipline-specific objectives to help 
students gain an understanding of and sensitivity to social and cultural diversity. 



Assumptions 



Communication : Intercultural Communication is best understood and 
conceptualized as a type of communication that is similar to intracultural 
communication. Instead of viewing intercultural communication and its 
underlying processes as being unique or different from other forms of 
communication, I will make the assumption that the underlying processes are not 
necessarily different, except perhaps in degree. All communication is, to some 
extent, intercultural in nature, as individuals are invariably unique representing 
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differences on cultural, demographic, and sociological levels. The degree of 
“interculturalness” of any given interaction is dependent upon the degree of 
heterogeneity or heterophily between communicators. The greater the 
heterogeneity between communicators, the greater the interculturalness of the 
interaction, the lesser the heterogeneity, or homogeneity, the interaction is less 
intercultural. 



Culture : Cultures can be examined using two distinct perspectives. The first, an 
emic approach, examines a culture from within by trying to understand and 
ascertain cultural dimensions from the members of a particular culture. The 
second approach, an etic approach, the one to be used in this project, examines 
not a single culture but rather enables the comparison of one culture to another. 
This “inter" cultural examination and comparison is enabled by the delineation of 
unique dimensions or characteristics that can be used to describe and compare 
cultures. In short, cultures are compared using predefined dimensions of 
variability. 

Culture-Specific versus Cultural-General: Additionally, this project will represent 
a hybrid approach of two basic approaches to the study of culture. A hybrid 
approach will allow a richer discovery of knowledge and a greater balance in 
terms of the depth and breadth of coverage. By incorporating elements of a 
culture-specific approach, students will learn specific, qualitative, rich data. And 
by incorporating elements of a culture-general approach, students will learn 
about broader dimensions that can be used to understand, describe, and 
differentiate between people representing differing cultures, ethnic groups, races, 
co-cultures, or other marginalized peoples. In sum, a hybrid approach enables 
students to explore domestic, national, international, and co-cultures. 

Learners : This project will address three major components or outcomes of 
student learning: Cognitive, Affective, and Behavioral. Most research suggests 
that introductory courses in intercultural communication solely emphasize 
cognitive components and outcomes. However, an ideal approach will capitalize 
on each component, enabling students to appropriate intercultural 
communication competence into their personal repertoire of communication 
behaviors. Communication competence will serve as a major student outcome 
for successful completion of the course. The three components of student 
learning directly relate to the three major components of communication 
competence: Knowledge, Motivation, and Skills. Knowledge is cognitive, 
motivation is affective, and skills are behavioral. 

Instructor Communicator Style : As instructors, we need to move away from our 
own culture of origin and orientation and move toward what has been called a 
third-culture or “intercultural personhood.” This “other”orientation must be 
modeled in order to facilitate a student’s ability to learn and apply intercultural 
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awareness, sensitivity, and finally to develop intercultural competencies. This 
instructional style can be achieved by modeling specific examples of effective 
intercultural communication. For example, language usage needs to be 
considered. Language needs to be accurate, cogent and free from ethnocentric, 
racial, ethnic, gender, sexual, and other biases or stereotypes. Students will 
have the opportunity to explore the assumptions and perceptions of their own 
culture and co-culture as well as those of others. 



j 

Goals & Objectives 

To apply and extend dimensions of cultural variability. 

To define new dimensions of cultural variability. 

To conceptualize variables of culture by using an etic approach thereby 
allowing students to compare one culture with another using dimensions 
of cultural variability: A culture general approach. 

To conceptualize divergent cultures, not as diametrically opposed 
dichotomies, but rather as falling out on a continuum. 

To examine two cultures, the United States and China, by applying and 
extending existing dimensions and defining new dimensions of cultural 
variability: A culture specific approach. 

To conceptualize the dimensions of cultural variability based upon process 
and contradiction: the basic tenets of dialectical theory. 

To conceptualize intercultural communication as sharing the same 
underlying processes of other forms and types of communication. 

To apply real world examples from the above defined cultures. 

To recognize that the dimensions and variables used to compare one 
culture with another, represent general patterns of behavior; however, 
individual variety and exception can be found. In short, not all members of 
a particular culture share or manifest the general patterns of this cultural 
level of analysis, particularly those members who strongly identify with a 
co-culture of the primary or dominant culture. 
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To develop a greater appreciation for and awareness of other cultures 
(e.g. China). 

To decrease our myopic ethnocentric perception - to increase our 
intercultural communication competencies. 



Evaluation 



As a new offering, and our first 200-level communication class in the Speech 
Communication/Drama discipline, I will rely heavily upon student feedback, 
suggestion, and other input. I plan to administer student evaluations and 
questionnaires with numerical and open-ended responses. Finally, I will 
administer a series of self-report instruments designed to assess student’s 
cognitive, affective, and behavioral outcomes; the three major domains for 
human learners. As defined above, these three readily apply to the three major 
dimensions of communication competence: knowledge, motivation, and skills. 



An Adaptation of Hall’s Dimensions of Cultural Variability: Context 



USA 

Low Context ^ 



CHINA 

►High Context 



Low Context 


High Context 


Heterogeneous population 


Homogeneous population 


Explicit and overt 


Implicit and covert 


Information embedded in verbalized, 
spoken, linguistic messages 


Information is imbedded in the non-verbal 
message 


Trust and value upon the written and 
spoken word 


Trust and value upon physical and social 
context, setting, and environment 


Content orientation 


Context orientation 


Value speaking: speaking is silver 


Value listening: silence is gold 


Reactions on the surface 


Reactions often reserved 


Fragile interpersonal bonds 


Strong interpersonal bonds 


Head-to-head 


Heart-to-heart 


Truth in language; truth achieved from 
language usage 


Truth in belly; truth found from within self 
and context (Japanese Horagei) 


“The squeaky wheel gets the oil.” 

“Say what you mean and mean what 
you say.” 


“The nail that sticks out gets hammered 
down.” 


There is a stronger need to be verbally 
explicit in a heterogeneous culture to 
ascertain “the truth.” 


There is less need to be verbally explicit 
with a homogenous culture and members 
need not articulate their thoughts. 



An Adaptation of Hall’s Dimensions of Cultural Variability: 
Proxemics and Territoriality 



USA 

Large Personal ^ — 
Space 



CHINA 

^ Small Personal 

Space 



Large Personal Space (Proxemics & 
Territoriality-Movable and Fixed 
Space) 


Small Personal Space (Proxemics & 
Territoriality- Movable and Fixed Space) 


Maintain large personal, invisible 
bubble 


Maintain small personal, invisible bubble 


Use and take up greater amounts of 
space 


Use and take up lesser amounts of space 


Preferred comfort level is far away, 
especially for men 


Preferred comfort level is close-in for both 
women and men 


Marking and assumption of proprietary 
rights over “my turf,” place, or object 


Less use and assumption of “my space” or 
personalization of place or object 


“You are invading my space-back off!” 


“Shared space and quarters are common 
in urban areas’” 


Interactive “dances” to maintain a 
“distant” comfort zone. 


Relaxed rules and norms regarding spatial 
usage. 
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An Adaptation of Hall’s Dimensions of Cultural Variability: Time 



USA 

Monochronic<< 



CHINA 

^Polychronic 



Monochronic Time 


Polychronic Time 


Time is linear, segmented, and precise 


Time is circular and cyclical 


Control time 


Laissez-faire attitude toward time 


One-thing-at-a-time 


Do many things at once 


Time is “tangible” and able to be 
manipulated 


Time is less tangible; it just exists 


“A stitch in time saves nine” 


“There is a rhythm to life” 


“Time is money” 


“As long as our Ying and Yang our in 
balance everything else will just work out” 


Deadlines, schedules where individuals 
are trying to save, earn, spend, waste, 
and use time-cutting strategies. 


Time is a part of the context and the world 
and as such merely exists as a part of a 
greater immutable whole. 



A Continuum of Hofstede’s 4 Value Dimensions 



USA 

Individualism^ 



CHINA 

Collectivism 



Individualism 


Collectivism 


Individual goal; idiocentric 


Group goal; allocentric 


1, self, me orientation 


We, communal, other orientation 


Emphasis upon Independence and 
privacy 


Emphasis upon dependence and 
belonging 


Rights, rewards 


Obligations, loyalty 


Heterogeneous population 


Homogeneous population 


Competition 


Cooperation 


“God helps those who help themselves.” 


“The nail that sticks out gets hammered 
down.” 




“A gun will shoot the bird that flies higher 
than others.” 


Popularity of self-help section of your 
local library/bookstore. 


Payment of $ to extended-family 
members. 



A Continuum of Hofstede’s 4 Value Dimensions: 
Gender Orientations 



USA 

Masculinity 



■ CHINA 

► Femininity 



Masculinity 


Femininity 


Instrumental/task focus 


Relational/people focus 


Value things, power, and assertiveness 


Value people, quality of life, and 
nurturance 


Profit-driven 


Climate and context sensitive 


Value Independence 


Value Interdependence 


Seek status 


Seek connections 


Androcentric 


Gynocentric 


Clearly defined or differentiated sex 
roles with value upon ideals of 
masculinity. 


Less defined sex roles with value upon 
androgyny 


“Real men don’t eat quiche" 


“Women and men alike can be supportive, 
nurturing, and caring” 


The prevalence of sexist language and 
the existence of differential salary rates 
between women and men, as women 
only make 75 cents to a man’s dollar. 


Men and women alike maintain close 
physical proximity, touch, hug, and hold 
hands; androgynous and feminine 
behavior and artifacts are common. 
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A Continuum of Hofstede’s 4 Value Dimensions: 
Power Distance 



USA CHINA 

Low Powec^ ^ ^ High Power 

Distance Distance 



Low Power Distance 


High Power Distance 


Equal distribution of and access to 
power 


Unequal, inequitable power distribution 


Horizontal distribution of power 


Vertical distribution of power 


Differences in age, sex, generation, and 
status are maximized 


Differences in age, sex, status, and roles 
are minimized 


“The boss is no different than 1; he or 
she goes to the bathroom just like me” 


“Everything has a place and everyone has 
a role to play” 


Professors are perceived as 
approachable and thus can be 
challenged, questioned, or even be 
fallible. 


Professors are perceived as elders who 
must be accorded much power and 
respect and deference in the public setting 
of a classroom. 
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A Continuum of Hofstede’s 4 Value Dimensions: Uncertainty 



USA 


CHINA 


Low Uncertainty.^ 

Avoidance 


^ High Uncertainty 

Avoidance 


Low Uncertainty Avoidance 


High Uncertainty Avoidance 


Tolerance for and comfortable with 
uncertainty, ambiguity, and change 


Attempt to reduce uncertainty; 
uncomfortable with change and new 
situations; avoid ambiguity 


Demonstrate greater flexibility and ability 
to manage large number of possible 
outcomes 


Need predictability and structure; avoid 
risk-taking 


Establish many formal rules, rituals, and 
ceremonies; intolerant of deviant ideas, 
and believe in absolute truths. 


Establish few formal rules, tolerant of the 
unusual, and rely, not only on experts, but 
on themselves, and common sense. 


“The uncertainty in life is a continuous 
hazard that must be avoided” 


“Life should be a dance, not a race” 


Spontaneous, informal meetings at 
coffeehouses, “Dutch” treats for meals. 


Formal hosting and toasting @ meals; gift- 
giving/receiving required @ meetings. 
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Kluckhohn’s and Strodtbeck’s 5 Value Dimensions: 
Activity Orientation 



USA 

Doing ^ 



CHINA 

^ Being 



Doing Orientation 


Being Orientation 


Value activity and doing 


Value spontaneous and current activity 


Activity measured by external 
standards 


Being at one with the present; living in the 
here and now 


Americans obsession with planning as 
exemplified by pocket planners, palm 
computers, and schedules for all our 
daily activities 


The emphasis on meditation or 
contemplation found in Hindu and 
Buddhist religions. The custom or 
spending much quality time with extended 
family- just being with them 


“What do you do?” 

“No sooner said than done- so acts 
your man of worth.” 

“Idle hands are the devil’s workshop.” 


“The individual is NOT the active agent; he 
or she is to remain calm, and truth 
eventually will make itself apparent.” 





Kluckhohn’s and Strodtbeck’s 5 Value Orientations: 
Human Nature 



USA 

Evil Human 

Nature 



CHINA 

^ Good Human 

Nature 



Evil Human Nature 


Good Human Nature 


People are intrinsically evil and act 
irrationally 


People are intrinsically good and rational 


Seek to control people with institutions 
(e.g., religious or political) 


Culture or institutions can make people 
evil 


“Out of the crooked timber of humanity 
no straight thing can ever be made” 


“Human nature is originally good” 

“In spite of everything, 1 still believe that 
people are really good at heart” 


With hard work, control, and self 
discipline, one can overcome 
immorality, hedonism, and evil and 
achieve goodness. 


People are intrinsically good and as long 
as they act in accordance with their very 
nature, good fate and karma will be with 
them. 



Kluckhohn’s and Strodtbeck’s 5 Value Orientations: 
Person Nature 



USA CHINA 

Humans Control ^ ► Humans Subject to 
Nature Nature 



Humans Control Nature 


Humans Subject to Nature 


Need to conquer and direct the forces of 
nature for our own advantage 


Need to accept that the forces of nature 
are beyond one’s control 


Separation from nature 


Connection, oneness with nature; 
perception of a harmonious world 


Value upon technology, change, and 
science as means to subjugate nature 


Attempt to live in harmony with and be a 
part of nature 


“Man must subdue the earth” 

“We must conquer space, tame our vast 
wilderness, and exploit our natural 
resources.” 


“Human kind has not woven the web of 
life. We are but one thread within it...” 


Urgency of economic, scientific, 
technological, and genetic development, 
advancement, and manipulation of our 
world. 


The sense of life that a natural order and 
force is present that occurs without the 
influence of man. A sense of peace 
regarding traffic flows, adverse weather, 
and other natural occurrences of life. 



Kluckhohn’s and Strodtbeck’s 5 Value Dimensions: Relational 



USA 

Individualism^ 



CHINA 

^ Collectivism 



Individualism 


Collectivism 


Value upon individual’s equal rights and 
control over their destiny 


Value upon group needs and goals 


“The squeaky wheel gets the oil” 


“No matter how stout, one beam cannot 
support a home” 


God and country entitle me to my 
personal rights. 


It takes an extended family or village to 
raise a child. 



Kluckhohn’s and Strodtbeck’s 5 Value Dimensions: Time 



USA 

Future m 



CHINA 

^ Past 



Future Time Orientation 


Past Time Orientation 


Value future and optimistic expectancy of 
its great promises 


Value past events and history 


Value change- a save for tomorrow 
mentality 


History, traditions, and religions are valued 


Value contemporanity and don’t want to 
be left behind (e.g., rule of the hammer 
with the latest technology). 


Time is perceived as circular in nature with 
events naturally recurring. 


“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, and 
try again.” 

“Yesterday is not ours to recover, but 
tomorrow is ours to win or to lose.” 


“The past is as clear as a mirror, the future 
as dark as lacquer.” 


A tendency for individuals to not be in the 
“here and now” and to instead live for 
tomorrow. 


China’s nationalistic pride in their 3000- 
year plus history- significant increases of 
intra-China travel and visits to cultural 
artifacts and sites between and among 
provinces by both Hans and ethnic 
minorities. 



Korn’s Adaptation of Hall’s Dimensions of Cultural Variability: 

Contact and Touch 



USA 

Low Contact <4 

Touch 



CHINA 

►High Contact 

Touch 



Low Contact/Touch 


High Contact/Touch 


Cooler Climate 


Warmer climate 


Less eye contact 


More eye contact 


Require greater proxemic zones 


Require lesser proxemic distances 


Touch Avoidant 


Touch Engagement 


“Don’t touch the merchandise” 


"Touch is symbolic and helps define the 
intensity of the relationship” 


Opposite-sex touch more prevalent. 


Same-sex touch more prevalent. 
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Korn’s Continuum of Self-Disclosure 



USA 

Openness ^ 



CHINA 

^Closedness 



Openness 


Closedness 


Self-disclosure is characterized by high 
breadth and high depth 


Self-disclosure is characterized by low 
breadth and low depth 


Believe in the ideal of the “transparent 
self for self-disclosive communication 


Believe in the ideal of the “opaque self for 
self-disclosive communication 


Maximum social penetration vis-a-vis: 
sexuality, self-esteem, pre-marital sex, 
etc. 


Minimum social penetration vis-a-vis 
family rules obligations, duties, and 
responsibilities. 


Self-affirmation, self development, and 
self- aggrandization via open 
communication; openness to self- 
disclosive communication and other’s 
communication. 


The emphasis upon self is under-valued 
while the emphasis upon the group, family, 
and relationships is valued. 


“We must avoid running amok” 


“We are a tell it all culture; a confessional 
culture” 


Talk, meta-communication, and maximum 
disclosure is highly valued in our personal 
and professional relationships. 


Silence and implicit is understanding is 
valued in both personal and professional 
relationships. 



Korn’s Continuum of “Stranqer”for defining Intercultural Communication 



Familiar ^ 



>■ Unfamiliar 



Familiar 


Unfamiliar 


Low Uncertainty 


High Uncertainty 


Low Intercultural Communication 
Apprehension 


High Intercultural Communication 
Apprehension 


High Intercultural Communication 
Competence 


Low Intercultural Communication 
Competence 


Perceived Similarity 


Perceived Dissimilarity 


Relate to one another as personalized 
individuals 


Relate to one another as generalized 
others or role occupants 


“Birds of a feather flock together” 


"Opposites attract” 


Talk with those who are similar to or are 
familiar with us is easy, predictable and 
relatively satisfying. 


Talk with those who are dissimilar to or are 
unfamiliar with us is difficult, unpredictable 
and relatively challenging, often with 
mixed results. 



China’s Continuum of Tradition and Transformation: 

A Diaiectic of Process & Change from Communism to Capitaiism 



Tradition^ 

(Communism) 



► Transformation 
(Capitalism) 



US < 



>. China 
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What's a Person to Think About China????? 

Introductory Remarks 

This unit is designed for students who already have some familiarity with the changes that 
have occurred in China in the past twenty years: the four modernizations, Tiananmen Square, 
the rapid conversion of the country from a state-controlled planned economy to a market 
economy, and the debate over the entry of China into the World Trade Organization. 

I use (and adapt) the Teachers' Curriculum Institute ® (TCI) materials on China: "Dynastic 
and Communist China," a comparison through art; "The Shifting Winds of Change," which 
moves students from dynastic China to the revolution, period of Soviet assistance, the Great 
Leap Forward, Cultural Revolution, and the reforms of 80's under Deng Xiao Ping, Then 
students watch the movie "To Live" and create a storybook telling the story of the movie's one 
family as it experiences the changes of the last 50 years' history. 

The lesson presented here is a two or three day unit that I will use in my classroom in mid- 
January after I complete the above sequence. It could be used in any of the standard high 
school social studies classes. 

The specific rationale for this activity is to give students the information and the tools so that 
they can define their own feelings and opinions regarding current events in China and the 
media coverage of the "China problem." Many of the students in the San Francisco Unified 
School District have roots in China, Taiwan, and Hong Kong. Within the US Chinese 
community there are voices supporting and condemning the governmental policies of Peoples’ 
Republic of China, the leadership in Taiwan and the United States. The controversies revolving 
around campaign contributions, copyright infringement, religious persecution, sweatshops, 
high-tech espionage and the selling of nuclear secrets are often on the evening news. There is a 
constant flow of "China bashing" in the press and on the evening news. Many students 
admitted they felt {^rsonally attacked "as Chinese" during the Wen Ho Lee saga. Organized 
labor and human rights groups cry out against the exporting of jobs to China and inhuman 
working conditions; yet students continue to flock to the Nike Superstore and the Gap to buy 
the latest fashion statement though they hear that the clothes on their back may have been 
made with prison slave labor. On the other hand, China now will be admitted into the WTO. 
President Clinton has argued that the more communication the west has with China , the more 
China will open up and democratize. The Chinese tell us to keep out of their business. 



In short, this is a very complicated situation and the perfect opportunity for students to come to 
terms with the complexity of this issue - to understand that, as with most issues in the modem 
world, it is all not black and white. I think this is especially significant in the winter of 2000 
in the aftermath of the "chad controversy" where each side was adamant in its righteousness. 
No issue worth discussing is that simple or clear-cut. The state of US-China relations is 
obviously too complicate an issue for most of us, let alone high school students - but at least 
they can begin to sort out the differing voices they hear. The readings in the unit focus on 
human rights and democratization within China. The issues of Tibet and Taiwan are not 
discussed. 

This year I am engaged in a seminar with professors from San Francisco State University and 
classroom teachers from other San Francisco public high schools. The seminar focuses on the 
requisite reading and writing skills needed for college success for those students who have not 
spent their high school careers in honors and advanced placement classes. Accordingly, for the 
Fulbright lesson I have chosen a read and summarize/synthesize activity. It is becoming 
increasingly obvious to me that the students I teach wiU try to avoid that most necessary of 
academic activities and that I have often accommodated them by making history "fim." I 
regularly provide them with very meaningful and engaging activities that bypass the need to 
serious reading. 

Some of the reading materials have been taken from the 2000 summer seminar's briefing 
binder; others have been taken from local newspapers; others are from the Internet (PBS 
Newshour, Human Rights Watch, New York Times.) There are hundreds of sites that deal 
with the subject. Those included in the packet are but a handful of those that I previewed. I am 
sure that I will find more, better readings in the future. The articles spiral from 
straightforward, factual reports to abstract and theoretical essays that demand a much higher 
reading level. The teacher should decide how to assign the articles based on the reading level 
of the students. Set Z is the most difficult, U the least. 

OWectives • Students will: 

1 demonstrate their understanding of the complexity human rights and democracy issues 
in China: 

• by reading and summarizing main points in a series of articles and essays; 

• by presenting these main points to group members; 

• by listening to and taking notes on points made by other group members. 

t refine and define their own opinions on US attitudes and actions toward China by 
placing their position on a continuum of possibilities; 
t further demonstrate their understanding through a writing activity. 

Guiding Question: What should be the attitudes and actions of the United States toward the 
People's Republic of China? 

Scenario 

A new Secretary of State has just been confirmed and will have to come up with a China 
policy. The class will operate as a think tank, sift through essays, interviews, news articles and 
speeches, and make a presentation to the new Secretary. 

This is a group activity - a jigsaw with home groups of five and expert groups of six. I am 
assuming a class size of 30 students - which is what my class of 34 is on any given day. 
Arrange students in home groups - of varying ability: six groups of five students each. 

Identify students in the group as Z-Y-X-W-V-U - corresponding to the reading sets for the 
expert group activity. 
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Introductory activities: 

Bash and Praise China - have students in their groups come up with things they have heard 
people say about China today - at home or in the media: positives and negatives. Each group 
reports to the class. Develop a list of controversial issues in the relationship between China and 
the United States. 

Create a continuum of possible attitudes to take toward China. Many vocal students expound 
throughout the year that the US should mind its own business and not have anything to do with 
any other country. This discussion could be lengthy. Use your discretion. The end result 
should be a continuum from isolation to complete engagement. 

• Isolate China until it conforms to US notions of democracy and human rights. 

• Work with China and encourage businesses to expand there but keep up the pressure 
on issues of environment, labor rights, democratic institutions, religious freedom 

• Focus on the opening up of China, notice the changes that have taken place, and 
realize that with increased exposure to the ways of the west, the desired changes will 
come. 

• Let China handle its own internal affairs and deal with it on an international level as 
with other nations. 

Use this or one that students have created in the class discussion, make copies to be used at the 
later stage of their home group discussion. 

Pre-reading activity - some terms to go over for the group as a whole. It may be necessary to 
do more vocabulary work with some classes or groups as they are reading in the expert groups. 

AFL-CIO 

Amnesty International 
collective ownership 
delink 

exports, imports 
hard-line 

human rights abuses 

International Declaration of Human Rights 
most favored nation 
nuclear proliferation 

PNTR - Permanent Normal Trade Relations 

political repression 

retaliatory trade relationship 

religious persecution 

rudimentary institutions of governance 

rule of law 

unfair trade practices 

WTO - World Trade Organization 
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Introductory Reading • Distribute to students President Clinton's May 26 , 1997 
announcement about "delinking" human rights and Most Favored Nation status, (pages 6,7) 
Reading this together as a class with serve as a good introduction to the ideas discussed in the 
reading. When I do this with the class, I will demonstrate note-taking techniques. Hand out to 
the students the "Student Instructions" page (5.) 

Reading the Documents • If there is enough time in the period I will hand these out to 
students while they are still in their home groups and have them get started on silent reading 
and note-taking. Hand out the note-taking grid - or two (page 8) and direct the students to look 
for ideas that fit the listed categories. They will then be asked to complete the reading at home 
and come to class the next day prepared to sit in their expert groups and discuss and pool their 
information. 

Expert Groups • I usually assume that some won't have done much reading and give up to 
ten minutes of silence before they discuss. Each group should select a discussion coordinator 
who will conduct a round-robin discussion for each category. Students add to their notes; 
have extra copies of the grid available. Once they have shared their information, ask them to 
prioritize and decide on four or five main ideas to take back to their home groups. 

Home Groups • Students select a coordinator and secretary for their home group discussion. 
The secretary records on butcher paper the main ideas from each expert. When all groups are 
ready, hand out one copy of the "Foreign Policy Spectrum" (page 9.) The coordinator leads a 
discussion to determine what advice this group would give to the Secretary of State. 

Whole Class Wrap-up Discussion • The teacher conducts a discussion with the whole class - 
asking various students to report on point their groups thought important and then arriving at a 
class consensus on where on the foreign policy spectrum the US should be. 

Follow-up Activity One • A brief writing activity on writing concessives: "Although the US 
has some valid objections to the pace of democratization in China, closing the door and 
excluding China from full participation in the world business community will only impede the 
growth of democracy." "Although criticism of China's internal policies may hinder open trade 
with China, the US has the moral obligation to investigate and criticize abuses of human 
rights." 

Having students create such "concession" statements is good practice for theses and essay 
writing. 

Follow-up Activity Two • Have students write fornial essay with thesis statement and topic 
sentences on the advanced placement model. Their reading and discussions should make 
setting up the essay quite easy. 



Student Instructions for Groups - Sequence of Activities 

Guiding Question: What should be the attitudes and actions of the United States toward 
the People's Republic of China? Your group is a taskforce that is going to make a 
recommendation to the new Secretary of State, Colin Powell. 



Terms to know: 
delink 

most favored nation 
relationship 



AFL-CIO 
exports, imports 
nuclear proliferation 
religious persecution 



Amnesty International 
hard-line 

political repression 
rule of law 



collective ownership 
human rights abuses 
retaliatory trade 
unfair trade practices 



WTO - World Trade Organization PNTR - Permanent Normal Trade Relations 

International Declaration of Human Rights rudimentary institutions of governance 



Home Groups: Documents and Sheet for Note-taking. 

Each member of the group will be given a packet of documents to read. Using the categories 
on the note-taking grid, record the most important information for the articles you have been 
given. Highlight, write all over the documents. Remember that you are gathering evidence for 
your position about US China relations. 

Start reading and taking notes in class; complete the assignment at home tonight. Be ready to 
discuss the documents tomorrow. 

Expert Groups: Find your group - all those who have read the same packet. After a ten- 
minute silent reading period, select a discussion coordinator. 

• Each student presents to the group the ideas that he/she found most significant. Listen 
and add to your notes as others speak. Ask for another note sheet if needed. 

• Coordinator leads a discussion to determine which are the four or five most significant 
points in the articles. Note them on the paper. Be sure that you understand them well 
enough to report back to your home group. 

Home Groups: Return to home groups. Select a coordinator and secretary. 

• The secretary records on butcher paper the main ideas of the group members. 

• When ready, the coordinator gets from the teacher a handout entitled "Foreign Policy 
Spectrum" and leads the group in a discussion of foreign policy options. Try to reach 
consensus. Each member of the group should be able to report on the group's discussion 
when called on by the teacher. 

Whole Class Discussion: The teacher will now ask for reports from each group and try to 
arrive at a class consensus for a recommendation to the Secretary of State. 
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President Clinton's Announcement . 

May 26, 1994 

Goo,d afternoon. Today I would like to announce a series of important decisions regarding tite 
United States' policy toward China. 

Our relationship with China is important to all Americans. We have significant interests in what 
happens there and what happens between us. China has an atomic arsenal and a vote and a veto in 
the UN Security Council. It is a major factor in Asian and global security. We share important inter- 
ests, such as in a nuclear-free Korean Peninsula and in sustairung the global environment Ouna is 
also the world's fastest-growing economy. Over $8 billion of United States' exports to China last 
year supported over 150,000 American jobs. 

I ha\'e received Secretary Christopher's letter recommending, as required by last year's execu- 
ti\’e order, reporting to me on the conditions in that executive order. He has reached a conclusion 
with which I agree, that the Chinese did not achieve overall significant progress in all the areas 
outlined in the executive order relating to human rights, even though clearly there was progress 
made in important areas, including the resolution of all emigration cases, the establishment of a 
memorandum of understanding with regard to how prison labor issues would be resolved, the 
adherence to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and other issues. Nevertheless, serious 
human rights abuses continue in Q-una, including the arrest and detention of those who peacefully 
voice their opinions and the repression of Tibet's religious and cultural traditions. 

Tire question for us now is, gi\'en tire fact that there has been some progress but that not all the 
requir ements of the executi\-e order were met, how can we best advance the cause of human rights 
arrd the other profound interests the United States has in our relationship with China. 

I have decided tlrat the United States should renew Most-Favored-Nation trading status tow’ard 
Clrina. Tlris decision, I believe, offers us the best opportunity to lay the basis for long-term sustain- 
able progress in human rights and for the advancement of our other interests ivith China. Extending 
MFN will avoid isolating China and instead will permit us to engage the Chinese with not only 
economic contacts but ivith cultural, educational, and other contacts, and with a continuing aggres- 
sive effort in human rights — an approach that I believe will make it more likely that China will play 
a responsible role, both at home and abroad. 

I am moving, therefore, to delink human rights from the annual extension of Most-Favored- 
Nation tradin'^ status for China. Tliat linkage has been constructive during the past year. But I 
believe, based on our aggressive contacts with the Chinese in the past several months, that we 
have readied the end of the usefulness of that polic>', and it is time to take a new path toward the 
adiievement of our constant objectives. We need to place our relationship into a larger and more 
productive framework. 

In view of the continuing human rights abuses, I am extending the sanctions imposed by the 
United States as a result of the events in Tiananmen Square, and I am also banning the import of 



MFN AND U.S. -China Relations 



munitions, principally guns and ammunition, from China. I am also pursuing a new and vigorous 
^^ncan program to support 'those in Cliina \vorking to advance the cause of human rights and 

This program will include increased broadcasts for Radio Free Asia and the Voice of America 
mcreased support for nongovernmental organizaHons working oA human rights in China, and the 
eyelopment, \vith Amencan business leaders, of a voluntary set of principles for busine^ activity 
m Lruna. I don t want to be misunderstood about this. China continues to commit very serious 
hi^^ nghts abuses. Even as we engage the Chinese on military, political, and economic issues we 
m en to stay engaged with those in China who suffer from human rights abuses. The United States 
must remam a champion of their liberties. 

I believe the question, therefore, is not whether we continue to support human rights in China 
but how we c^ best support human rights in China and advance our other very significant issues 
and mterests I beUeve we can do it by engaging the Chinese. I believe the course I have chosen 
’if; ^ chance of success on all fronts. We will have more contacts. We will have more 
trade. We %viU have more international cooperation. We wiU have more intense and constant dia- 
o^ie on uman rights issues. We will have that in an atmosphere which gives us the chance to see 
Chma evoK-e as a responsible power, ever-growing not only economically, but growing in political 
maturity so that human nghts can be observed. ° or 

To those \vho argue that in vie\v of China's human rights abuses we should revoke MFN status 
let me ask you the same question that I have asked myself over and over these last few weeks as I 
have studied this i^sue ^d consulted people of both parties who have had experience with China 
m er many decades. Will we do more to advance the cause of human rights if China is isolated, or 
our na ons are engapd in a growing web of political and economic cooperation and contacts? I 
am persuaded that U^e best path for advancing freedom in China is for the United States to intensify 
ana broaden its engagement with that nation. ^ 

I tl^nk we have to see our relations \vith Cliina within the broader context of our policies in the 
«ciric region. A region that, after all, includes our own nation. This week, we'\-e seen encour- 

hSff H resolving trade frictions with the Japanese, and possible progress 

touards stopping North Korea s nuclear program. ^ ^ 

l am determined to see that ive maintain an active role in this region, in both its dynamic eco- 
nonuc growth, and m its security. In three decades and three wars during this century', Americans 
ha\e fought and died in the Asian Pacific to advance our ideals and our security. Our destiny de- 
mands Uiat ive continue to play an active role in Uie region. The actions I have taken today to ad- 
vance our secunty to advance our prosperity, to advance our ideals, I believe are the important and 

of o economic, and politiJ^il interests 

Lruted States and Cluna, and I am confident that over the long nm tliis decision will 

prove to be the correct one. 



Source: NBR Analysi.s: MFN 
Relations, Volume 



Status, Human Rights, and U.S. -China 
5, No. 1, July 1994, pp. 35-36. 
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US - China Relations: Note-taking Matrix 

As you read your article(s). record arguments for and against a full and open relationship with the Chinese Government. When you 
return to your home group, you will share the points you have recorded and will help your group decide what advice to give the 
Secretary of State. 
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China Fulbright Seminar, Summer 2000 



Documents to be read for note-taking and group discussions. 

There are six sets of documents to be xeroxed and distributed - one set to each member of the 
home groups. All those with the same document sets will meet as expert groups. Document set 
Z contains the most difficult reading material, set U the easiest. 
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TALKING POINTS 

Permanent NTR for China is neither merited nor necessary. It is against the US 
national interest. It is clear to us that Members of Congress who support PNTR are 
going with corporate special interests and against us, our families and futures. 

PNTR IS NOT MERITED 



1. PNTR is what the Chinese Communist regime wants most of all because it means 
unconditional, unlimited, permanent access for Chinese-made goods into the US 
market. The Chinese regime and US corporations seeking to relocate production to 
China want PNTR because it means an end to the current annual review of China trade 
and guarantees permanent, unconditional, unlimit ed access to the US market. That review 
shines a spotlight of scrutiny on an otherwise totally tmaccountable Chinese regime. 

(Congress is not voting on whether China goes into WTO. The Clinton Administration 
had the authority to ok this and it already did so. The question for Congress is will 
Congress maintflin hs hand in the China issue and keep its annual China review so that 
when China breaks all of the WTO rules or acts in some outrageous manner, Congress 
has a way to deal with h.) 

2. PNTR is not merited because the Chinese government's dismal and worsening 
record on: 

o Labor rights : Independent unions are illegal in China. Trying to organize one means a 
long jail sentence or worse. Chinese manu&cturing wages average 20 cents and hom and 
go as low as 1 3 cents are hour. The reason why US corporation are so eager for 
Congress to pass PNTR is that they want to take advantage of this situation. The real 
interest is not selling things in China because only a few elite make enough to buy much. 

The real interest is moving production to China. PNTR makes sure these corporations 
have unconditional, permanent access back into the US to sell their goods with no say by 
us or Congress. Already, the US trade deficit with China is over $70 billion! The 
International Trade Commission says PNTR would make this even worse. 

o Human rights: In 1994, the Clinton A dmini stration changed US policy, "delinking" 
h uman rights from trade policy. Their argument: free trade means more freedom in 
society. Yet, every year since "delinkage", human rights conditions in China have gotten 
worse. Separating trade and human ri^t was a failed experiment. It must not be locked in 
with PNTR. Now, every democracy, free ^eech, labor and religious activist is either in 

http://www.citizen.org/pctrade/chinaAalldngpts.htm 12/1 7/00 
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jail or exiled away from China. Millions of Chinese are in forced labor camps as 
punishment for wanting the most basic freedoms - to elect their leaders or to speak freely. 
The Clinton Administration destroyed the effectiveness of the annual review by delinkmg 
it from human rights and other concerns. However, before this Administration put this 
tool on the shelf^ it was used effectively! We need to keep it for future Admimstrations 
and Congresses. 

o Threats against US national security: Even with the heightened scrutiny that comes 
with this big vote, the Chinese regime announced in recent weeks that it will soon lose 
"patience" and invade Taiwan and force that democratic nation to reunite with 
Communist China. The US had pledged to fight on Taiwan's side if that war started. How 
is China ready to pick that fight? It is using the hard currency it earns by selling 42% of its 
total e?q)orts to the US to buy up Russian war diips and planes and to develop cutting 
edge milit ary capacity. Exiled Chinese democracy activist Harry Wu, who escaped to the 
US after decades in the Chinese gulag, makes a key point: giving PNTR locks in a trade 
policy which is paying for arming a country that has threatened to attack our allies and 
whose milit ary threatened the US by noting that it now had missiles that could reach the 
US west coast and bomb LA. 

o Religious freedom : People who seek religious freedom in China are mqirisoned. There 
are only five officially recognized religions in China, and each is tightly controlled by the 
government. For instance, China recognizes only the Catholic Patriotic Movement as its 
"Catholic Church," but that sham is not recognized by the Vatican as a Catholic Church. 
The Vatican believes there are as man y as 10 milli on "underground" Catholics. In the past 
year several Bishops ordained and recognized by the Vatican have been detained and a 
long list of priests and nuns have been ingirisoned. Recently, the 80-year-old Archbishop 
ordained by the Pope but not recognized by China disappeared. Many people believe he 
has been arrested again. In the past year the Chinese government has conducted severe 
crackdowns on Protestants. Protestant churches have been raided with followers and 
Bibles swept up by police. The highest holy person in the Buddhist religion is the Dalai 
Lama, yet no picture of him is allowed to be displayed. Indeed, many Tibetans are serving 
long prison terms for the crime of posting his likeness. Amnesty International reports that 
the hundreds of teenage girl and boy Buddhist monks jailed in Tibet face horrible abuse, 
from systematic rape to starvation. 

o Violatine all past trade, human rights, anti-prison labor, endangered species and 
other treaties. The Congress must not give the Chinese regime the PNTR blank check 
because China has shown itself to systematically break its international commitments. 
Congress needs to keep its hand in, given this record, to protect the US national interest. 

PNTR IS NOT NECESSARY 

3. PNTR is also not necessary: even if Congress opposes China PNTR, US exporters 
still would obtain the potential trade benefits of China’s WTO accession under the 
1979 US-China Agreement Proponents of PNTR say PNTR is necessary to avoid 
putting US businesses at a con^ietitive disadvantage relative to other WTO countries if 
China joins the WTO. This is a lie. (Offer the Member of Congress the longer Public 
Citizen memo on this as backup if needed.) 
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The November 1999 US-China WTO deal is not a separate trade agreement that 
somehow fails if Congress rejects PNTR. PNTR boosters have tried to contuse Congress 
about this: that November 1999 deal is only the US contribution to what will be the 
overall WTO terms under which China enters the WTO. All the other countries get 
everything the US negotiators got and the US gets t^atever the other countries 
negotiators get. What the US got is already locked in and now other countries are trying 
to get more. Congress' vote on PNTR, has NOTHING to do with this. 

4. The Administration and the business boosters of PNTR do not want Congress to 
know about the 1979 Agreement The 1979 Agreemott automatically renews every 
three years and which is the basis for billions of dollars of current US-China trade. The 
1979 Agreement provides US &rmers and manufacturers with the /JenZ/ca/ benefits 
China must give ^ WTO nations if h joins the WTO. The 1979 Agreement imequivocally 
requires that the US and China "shall" grant each other "any advantage, fevor, privilege or 

immunit y" they grant to any other nation.^ This means that China must give the US the 
same best treatment it gives any other nation. If China enters the WTO, that "best 
treatment" will be the WTO terms China gives other nations. Thus, claims by the 
Administration that U.S. goods alone would miss out on the significant tariflf cuts that the 
Administration is touting as a key result of China's WTO entry or that US businesses 
would still face domestic content or performance requirements are false. 

5. The U.S. could have the best of both worlds: tariff cuts and other trade benefits 
required if China enters the WTO and effective enforcement via US measures such 
as speedier domestic surge-protection, anti-dumping laws, and Section 301 which 
WTO forbids. 

If Congress passes PNTR, the US would be required to only use the WTO to enforce 
China's trade commitments. WTO rules would forbid the US fi'om ever again using the 
^eedy and effective US unilateral trade enforcement tools such as Section 301 and the 
US anti-dunq)ing la^s. These are the laws on which Steelworkers jobs rely - but passing 
PNTR means these laws can never be used on China again. This is outrageous, because 
h's the trade sanctions that come xmder these US laws that have been the only thing that 
China has responded to in the past as far as cleaning up it act on trade. It makes sen^: 
using our US laws we have the leverage of threatening to cut off an ejqjort market that 
takes 42% of China's goods. In the WTO we are one of 136 countries and as we have 
seen with assorted WTO fights with Europe, WTO dilute resolution takes at least two 
years (our jobs are long gone!) and is enforced by sonKthing entirely missing in China: 
commitment to the rule of law. 

6. The US has nothing to lose by maintaining the annual review and taking a "trust 
but verify" approach to China trade while reviewing whether China follows its 
WTO commitments. The US has plenty to lose by granting PNTR: we lose use of our 
effective trade enforcement tools, we lose the leverage of the annual congressional review 
of China's record and we would fece new WTO attacks on US laws by China. 




BACK TO GLOBAL TRADE WATCH HOMEPAGE 
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E-Mail Thb Article 



Arrest Last Week of Catholic Bishop in 
China 



By ERIK ECKHOLM 

B eijing, Sept. \1 — An Sl-year-old Ro man Catholic bishop in 
southern China, who ^ent a total more than 30 years in prison 
for his loyalty to the Vatican, was re-arrested last week, a Catholic 
foundation in the United States said today. 

If confirmed, the latest arrest of bishop Zeng Jingmu of Jlanxi province 
is a particular setback for the Clinton administration and a slap in the 
face for the Vatican. 

In early 1998, as President Clinton prepared to visit China, American 
officials sought Bishop Zeng's early release firom a labor can^, where 
he had been sent in 1995 for holding unauthorized religious services. 

When he was fi^eed in May, 1998, six months before his three-year 
sentence e?q)ired. President Clinton and other officials called t^ a 
hopeful agn that Mr. Clinton's policy of constructive engagement with 
China was "bearing fioih," in the words of James R. Sasser, the 
AMerican ambassador to China at that time. 

Since his release, Bi^op Zeng, who is described as fiail by associates, 
has reportedly been kept imder virtual house arrest, with tight police 
surveillance. 

But at midnight on Sept. 14, close to 60 security agents surroimded 
the bishop's house, entered it and seized him, according to Joseph 
Kung, head of the Cardinal Kung Foundation in Stamford Conn., 
which publicizes the persecution of China's so-called underground 
Church. 

Mr. Kung said in an interview that Bi^op Zeng's associates had not 
yet been informed why he was taken in. But Mr. Kung peculated that 
it was because of his continued intransigoit stand against cooperating 
with the government-allied chmch. His foundation has reported the 



http:/Avww.nytimes.com/2000/09/17/continuous/18CND-CHlNA.html 










ucieniions or ocaiingb oi several oiner pro- v aiican pnesis in me lasi 
few months. 



The arrest report coincided with the publicized visit to China by a high 
Vatican official Cardinal Roger Etchegarays attendance at a religious 
conference in Beijing last week had been widely interpreted as 
indicating a slight thaw in relations between China and the Vatican. 

Since Bishop Zeng was ordained as a priest in 1949, the year the 
Co mmunis ts won power in China, he has been one of the most 
steadfast opponents of the official "patriotic" church, which accepts 
the supremacy of the Co mmunis t Party and rejects the Pope's right to 
select bishops. Between 1955 and 1995, according to the Kung 
Foundation, he ^ent more than 30 years in prison. 

In the early 1990's, he became known for leading huge open-air 
masses on a mountaintop, attended by tens of thousands of wordiipers 
until the authorities clacked down. 

The official church has about 70 bishops and claims five milhon 
members, while Vatican officials say that fi'om five milhon to ten 
milli on Chinese follow the imauthoiized Roman Catholic church. 

In some regions, the two groups co-exist, ifimeasily, and many priests 
privately admit to having divided loyalties. But in regions with high 
concentrations of Catholics, relations between the government and the 
underground church are tense, according to the United States State 
Department's Sept. 5 report on religious fi^eedom. 

On Aug. 16, 1999, the Central Committee of the ruling Communist 
Party issued a document " callin g on the atithorities to tighten control 
of the official Catholic Church and to elinnnate the underground 
Catholic Church if it does not bend to Government control," according 
to the State Department report. 

The Vatican and China broke off relations in the early 1950's over 
issues of papal authority and religious fi’eedom. The two sides have 
recently engaged in secret negotiations, but conciliation will be 
difficult since the Chinese Government does not accept foreign control 
over any social organization, wiiile Roman Catholics see papal 
authority as a basic tenet of the faith. 
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China Denies Religious Repression 



A.P. INDEXES; TOP .STOfUES | NEWS | SPORTS | BUSINESS | TECHNOLOGY | ENIEBTAIN.MENT 



By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Filed at 7:11 a.m. ET 

BEIJING (AP) ~ Defending its crackdown on the Fahin Gong 
meditation group, Beijing on Wednesday denounce as "rumors and 
lies" a U.S. State Department report accusing C^a of stepping up 
repression of independent religious organizations. 

A government ^okesman insisted that China protects religious 
freedom and accused Washington of "grossly interfering" in Chinese 
affairs. 

The Sept. 5 report, part of an annual survey of religious freedoms 
worldwide, came at a sensitive time as Congress considers granting 
permanent low tariffs for Chinese inqiorts. The report said conditions 
for Fahm Gong and Tibetan Buddhists had "deteriorated markedly," 
while Roman Catholics and other religious groups also were 
harassed. 

"Relying solely on rumors and lies to accuse other governments and 
interfere in internal affairs of other countries is a mistake repeatedly 
made by the U.S. State Department report. This bad habit ^ould be 
addressed," an unidentified ^okesman for the State Administration 
of Religious Af^irs said in remarks carried by the official Xinhua 
News Agency. 

China's 14-month-old Falim Gong crackdown appears to be part of a 
broader canqiaign meant to tighten government ideological control 
Reli^ous and human rigiits groups say Catholic clwgy have been 
arrested, Tibetan monks and nuns required to attend political classes 
and independent-minded scholars dismissed from govemmoit posts, 
http ;/Avww.nytimes.com/aponlineAvorld/AP-China-Religion.html 
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The government spokesman said the Falun Gqng crackdown was 
necessary to stop an "evil cult." 



Thousands of Falun Gong followers have been detained since the 
multimillion-member group was banned as a threat to communist 
rule. The government has released many ofthepi, saying low-level 
followers were misled by Fahm Gong leaders. 

Human rights groups and Fahm Gong activists abroad have reported 
a handful of deaths among followers detained by police. 

The Xinhua report did not re^ond to the State Department's 
account of numerous arrests of Tibetan monks and mms, beatings of 
several monks and an ongoing campaign of indqctrination meant to 
increase Beijmg's influence in monasteries. 

The spokesman acknowledged that the Tsurphu Monastery — home 
of the Karmapa Lama — one of Tibetan Buddhism's highest leaders, 
had been closed ten^orarily. But he denied that ^ was linked to the 
departure of the Kaimapa, who fled to India earlier this year. The 
spokesman said the monastery has reopeqed after repairing a 
dilapidated fresco. 

The spokesman also denied accusations in the U.$. report of 
stepped-up persecution of the underground Roman Catholic church. 

Communist leaders ordered Catholics to renounce loyalty to the 
pope in the 1950s. Religious and human rights groups have reported 
arrests of clergy wiio continue to worsh^ outside the state- 
monhored ofiScial Catholic church. 
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China Tightens Exercise Sect Rules 



A.P. INDEXES: TOP.STORJ]ES | NByS | SPQRIS | BUSIN,^ | TECHNOLOGY | E>nMJA][N.M£HT 

By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Filed at 8:18 a.m. £T 

BEUTNG (AP) — Seeking to stifle meditation sects similar to the 
banned Falun Gong, China published rules Friday prohibiting 
exercise groups fi’om preaching religion and strictly hmrted their size 
and activities. 

Teachers of the traditional Chioese exercise qigong must register and 
be certified by sports officials, according to a copy of the rules that 
appeared in the state-owned China Sports Daily. 

Groups have to be igman, di^ersed and locally organized, the rules 
say. Activities with more than 200 participants require police 
permission. 

The rules come amid a 13-month-old crackdown on the muhmnlhon- 
member Fahm Gong, wiiich draws on Buddhism, Taoism and qigong 
and uses meditative exercises. The government has rounded up its 
leaders and wmnowed the group's numbers but foiled to break its 
organization. 

A commentary published with the rules accused unwdiolesome 
elements" of seizing on the rising popularity of qigong to carry out 
fi*aud, ^read superstition and endangered society. 

"These problems have seriously affected the normal conduct of 
heahhful qigong activities, harming the interests of the masses, said 
the preamble of the "Healthful Qigong Management Regulations." 

In the most pointed reference to Falun Gong, the rules prohibit 

^ http :/Avww.nytimes. com/aponlineAvorld/ AP-China-Banned-Sect.html 
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qigong groups from spreading "ignorant superstition" or the 
"deifrcation of individuals." Also banned are Buddhist worship 
practices associated with the banned group and others like h. 

Distribution of unlicensed publications, recordings and computer 
materials are forbidden, along with the sale of trinkets that purport to 
bestow divine consciousness or supernatural powers. 

China's ofiBcially atheist government labeled Falun Gong an evil cuh 
and accused it of leading some 1,600 adherents to their deaths. At 
least one other meditation sect, 2iong Gong, has also been banned, 
its leaders arrested and property confiscated. 

Fahm Gong denies the government accusations, claiming it promotes 
health and morality through a system of meditation, dow-motion 
exercises and beliefr drawn from Buddhism, Taoism and the 
sometimes unorthodox teachings of its founder, a former 
government grain clerL 

A new anti-cuh law passed last year has already added to the 
government's arsenal against unofihcial religious groups. 

Exercise groups will not be permitted to use religious language in 
their teaching, be named after individuals or have the words China, 
Asia, world and Universe in their titles, according to the rules. 

They will not be permitted to organize in state-run con^anies, 
government ofhces, schools, military bases and other sensitive 
establishments. 
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September 4, 2000 Q g-W«aHu» Art>d« 

Group Says China to Prosecute 85 
Christians 



REUTERS DjDB | QjlERNATlONAL I BUSINESS | TECHNOLOGY 



Filed at 7:41 a.m. ET 
By Reuters 

BEUTNG (Reuters) - China has laid c rimin al charges against 85 
members of a banned Christian church who were detained last week, 
a Hong Kong-based human rights group said Monday. 

The 85 were among 130 members of the China Fang-cheng Church 
detained on August 23 in the central province of Henan, the 
Information Center for Human Rights & Democracy said. 

The center faxed to journalists a copy of a formal arrest notice dated 
August 25 accusing a Fang-cheng member named Chen Zhounhi of 
"using an evil cuh to obstruct justice" — a charge laid against many 
adherents of the Fahm Gong ^iritual movement. 

The indictments — all but certain to lead to jail terms — were a sign 
the authorities could increa^gly use draconian anti-cuh legislation 
created last year to crush Fahm Gong against China's many unofficial 
"house churches," it said. 

Local police officials in Henan's Xihua county, where the church 
members were detained, refused to comment on the case. 

Ahhough China's constitution en^irines freedom of religion, worship 
is banned outside official state-sponsored religious organizations. 

MILLIONS WORSHIP AT HOME 

But millions of Christians meet secretly in prayer groups, for Bible 
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study sessions and services in the house churches rather than join 
state-nm, so-called "patriotic" churches which require believers to 
pledge their highest loyalty to the state. 

The Qiristian house churches, illegal in China because they refuse to 
register with the government, have been bracketed with other groups 
and banned as "evil cults" in the wake of last year's crackdown on 
Falun Gong, diplomats said. 

Fahm Gong adherents have staged almost daily demonstrations in 
Beijing since the spiritual group was banned in July 1999. 

At least 14 Chinese Christian sects were branded "evil cults" last 
year by Communist authorities, the human rights center said. 

Also Monday, the Cardinal King Foimdation, a U.S.-based advocate 
of the imdergroimd Chinese Catholic Church, said 24 Catholics — a 
priest, a seminarian, 20 nims and two laypersons — were arrested last 
month in the southeastern province of Fujian. 

The priest. Father Lhi Shaozhang, was severely beaten, it said. Two 
of the nuns were released after paying a "large amount" of cash to 
the police, the foundation said in a statement. 

BELIEVERS CHAFE AT STATE CURBS 

Henry Chu, an American missionary detained among the 130 Fang- 
cheng followers last month, told Renter^ that the Christian 
imdergroimd were not cults but "Bible-based Christians." 

Chu, detained at a secret worship meeting with his wife, Sandee Lin 
and her fiiend Patricia Lan -- all Tahvan-bom U.S. citizens — left 
China on August 26 after two days in custody. 

In an interview from Taipei last week, Chu — who said he was 
punched and kicked by police and fined $1,100Q — called on China 
to free the detained Fang-cheng Church members. 

The Hong Kong-based Mormation Center for Hupian Rights and 
Democracy estimated Fang-cheng had about 500,000 followers. Chu 
said the number was much larger, but declined to ^e a figure. 

A Fang-cheng Church statement said its members refused to join the 
state church because China's rules went against principles in the 
Bible in many areas. 

The document cited government prohibitions against religious 
activity outside state churches, strict curbs on i^o can proselytize 
and a ban on inculcating frith in those under 18 years of age. 



http;/Avww.nyt imes.com/reuters/intemational/intemational-religio.html 
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May 5, 2000 

Trade with China: Business Profits or Human 
Rights? 

by Doug Bandow 

Doue Bandow is a senior fellow at the Cato Institute. 

Business profits vs. human rights. So do critics of trade with China firame the 
debate. But fireer trade is likely to advance human rights, as well as boost business 
profits. 

For years. Congress has voted annually on permitting "normal trading relations" 
with China. Now the Clinton administration is advocating permanent status (PNTR) 
for Beijing, which would allow China to enter the World Trade Organization. 

Lobbying furiously for a yes vote is American business. Without doubt, trade with 
China, now about $95 billion both ways, is economicalty beneficial: Some 200,000 
Americans are directly employed providing exports to China. 

$ 

Much more would be possible with a more open economy. Western firms, investors 
and exporters alike, have found China to be a tough market. Cotrpanies cite rising 
labor costs, market access restrictions, high taxes and customs duties and 
corruption. 

But PNTR critics don't care about increased, profits. Columnist Abe Rosenthal cites 
"Beijing's human rights crimes." The AFL-CIO denounces Chinese labor practices 
(while actually worrying most about increased imports). 

The Weekly Standard complains about China's "threats to attack Taiwan." 

Fr ank Gaffiiey of the Center for Security Policy worries about Chinese nuclear 
developments posing "a new threat to this country." 

Obviously, it would be easier to grant PNTR if China was capitalist and democratic. 
It is neither. But the most important question is: What policy, econonnc integration 
or isolation, is most likely to move China toward capitalism and democracy? 
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To ask the question is to answer it. Membership in the WTO might not sweep away 
all of Beijing's economic restrictions, but despite determined internal opposition, the 
regime has made significant market-opening concessions. 

As my Cato Institute colleague Mark Groombridge puts h, "A vote in favor of 
extending PNTR to China is a vote for reform of the Chinese economy." Indeed, the 
United States has received more than just promises. 

Beijing has begun revan4)ing the banking sector. Government officials are planning 
to relax investment and trade controls, and Chinese con^anies are maneuvering to 
better meet antic^ated international con^etition. 

Although market reforms do not guarantee greater respect for human rights, 
economic pro^erity brought increased pressure for democracy in such coimtries as 
South Korea and Taiwan. In China hself^ political decentralization and personal 
autonomy have been expanding. Particularly dramatic has been the growth of 
private associations and companies. 

The communist leadership will undoubtedly resist future democratization; in fact, 
military and security agencies resolutely opposed the WTO accord. However, the 
greater people's access to the tools of freedom, such as con^uters, the larger the 
number of private power centers, such as businesses, and the increased autonomy of 
subordinate governments, such as the coastal trading provinces, the greater the 
pressure for change. 

Isolation would merely give the central authorities a pretext to crack down. 

Notably, religious groups like Ned Graham's East Gates Ministries support 
continued trade with cWa. 

Finally, while Bering could end as an enen^ of the United States, such a resuk is 
not preordained. Giina threatens not America, but America's domination of East 
Asia. The best re^onse would be to step back and encourage U.S. allies to defend 
their own interests. 

Anyway, since Beijing's future is not predetermined, Washington riiould adopt 
policies, such as fi'eer trade, more likely to encourage fiiendship than hostility. It is 
for this reason that Taiwan, despite China's persistent threats, supports Beijing's 
entry in the WTO. 

The silliest argument against PNTR is that Chinese imports would overwhelm U.S. 
industry. In &ct, American workers are far more productive than their Chinese 
counterparts. 

Moreover, Beijing's manufacturing exports to the United States remain small about 
half the level of those firom Mexico. PNTR would create fai more export 
opportunities for American than Chinese concerns. Estimates of the likely increase 
in U.S. exports range up to $13 billion annually. 
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There is another issue; The right to trade is a basic human right. 

Fundamental to one's humanity is the freedom to peacefully exchange the product of 
one's labor with others. If Americans want to buy, say, toys, clothes or Christmas 
ornaments from Chinese rather than U.S. firms, they have a moral right to do so. 

That trade should be free does not mean anything goes. Congress can rightly restrict 
trade with security implications; Americans need not improve the accuracy of 
Chinese ICBMs, for instwce. And goods produced by forced labor in prison can^s 
do not represent free trade. 

Moreover, American officials should challenge Beijing to respect the rights of its 
citizens. U.S. taxpayers ^ould not be forced to subsidize the Chinese government 
through the E?q)ort-Import Bank, Overseas Private Investment Corp. and foreign 
aid agencies. 

Everyone wants a freer, more democratic China. Granting PNTR to Beijing would 
make that more likely. 



Reprinted with permission from Copley. Ne^ SeM 
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A Year Later, Chinese Officials Still 
Struggling to Stamp Out Falun Gong 



! 



A wave of protests as anniversary of crackdown nears 



By Christopher Bodeen 
Associated Press 



Beijing — China's leaders are 
settling in for a prolonged struggle 
against the banned Falun Ck)ng 
sect, acknowledging in an official 
editorial that a year of arrests, harass- 
ment and political campaigns have 
failed to wipe out the group. 

The statement came after a burst 
of protests yesterday by scores of 
sect followers on the eve of the 
anniversary of a government crack- 
down on the Falun Ciong — proving 
the group remains a force in China 
despite being targeted by one of the 



biggest political campaigns in years. 

The group's resilience was grudg- 
ingly acknowledged in an editorial 
to be published tcxlay in the (Com- 
munist Party's flagship People's Dai- 
ly. Excerpts were carried yesterday 
on the official Xinhua News Agency. 

‘The cult wiU not voluntarily step 
down horn the historical stage," 
Xinhua quoted the article as saying. 

The fight against Falun (iong 
will be a “long-lasting, complicated 
and acute struggle," it said, and 
pledged to crack down on members 
with a “firm hand.” 

A media smear campaign, the jail- 
ings of thousands of members and 



pressure on followers to renounce 
ties to the group have thinned Fa- 
lun (Cong's ranks. But the group has 
continued to launch defiant pro- 
tests, mounting the most sustain^ 
public challenge to the Communist 
Party in 5 1 years. 

In Beijing yesterday, scores of Fa- 
lun Gong followers raised banners 
in Tiananmen Square, prompting a 
frenzied response by police who 
swarmed on groups of protesters, 
wresting away banners and knock- 
ing them to the ground. 

Police dragged protesters by the 

► CHINA: Page A1 3 
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^arms or clothes — middle-aged 
women and children among them. 
One officer locked his arms around 
a woman’s neck, pulling her away. 






More than 100 Falun (Cong 
members were detained durirjg the 
protest, a 10-minute explosion of 
seemingly coordinated action across 
the vast plaza. 

That the protests happened — 
and in such numbers — was particu- 
larly impressive in the face of police 
alertness in the days before yester- 
day's anniversary on the crackdown 
on Falun Gong. 

One year ago today, security 
agents detained dozens of key Falun 
Gong organizers. Sect followers, 
tipped off by fellow members in the 
upper ranks of the communist gov- 
ernment, responded with mass pro- 
tests. Two days later, Chinese lead- 
ers outlawed Falun (Cong, declaring 
it a public menace. 

Police have picked up at least 200 
practitioners from Tiananmen 
Square every day for the past week, 
according to a Communist Party 
official involved in security work. 

Police in Beijing and other cities 
have watched airports and railroad 
and bus stations to prevent followers 
from reaching the capital, said the 
official, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity. 

The government has branded Fa- 
lun (Cong an unprecedented threat 
to communist rule and accused the 
group of cheating followers and 



causing 1,500 deaths, mostly of fol- 
lowers it maintains refused medical 
treatment in accordance with what 
it claims are the group's teachings. 

Founded eight years ago, Falun 
(Cong attracted millions of followers 
with its blend of slow-motion exer- 

I cises, meditation and ideas drawn 
* from Buddhism, Taoism and its 
founder. 

Followers arrested in recent days 
have refused to tell officers their 
names or hometowns, making it dif- 
ficult for police to file the proper 

* anest forms, the party official said. 

Instead, police have comrnan- 
deered a stadium in western Beijing 
to hold those detained until their 
hometowns can be determined and 
they can be shipped off to local 
detention centers, the official said. 
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“Since the Mao era, human rights in China have improved, but they still fall far 
. .. short of international standards. The rulers perpetuate their power by practic- 
. • ing what we might call a moderate level of repression, adhering to the old 
:. 'i;^^!-.Ghin« ‘Kill a chicken to warn all the monkeys.’” . : 



Human Rights, Repression, and “Stability” 

James D. Seymour 



T he Chinese government’s attitude toward 
human rights is based on at least two 
premises. First, it insists that because nation- 
states are sovereign entities, outside interference in 
domestic issues such as human rights is generally 
im.permissible. Second, although token homage is 
paid to the idea of transcendent human rights prin- 
ciples, paramount are economic (“subsistence") 
rights, to which political rights are secondary. 

Among other countries there is a fair degree of 
consensus that human rights have international 
standing and that economic and political rights are 
equally important and are not to be prioritized. 
These various rights have been embodied in the 
International Covenant on Cml and Political Rights 
and the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. China has signed both 
treaties, but it has not ratified, or especially lived up 
to, either. 

The covenants begin with the mandate “All peo- 
ples have the right to self-determination. By virtue 
of that right they freely determine their political sta- 
tus and freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development. . . . The States Parties to the 
present Covenant. . .shall promote the realization 
of the right of self-determination.” Beijing has 
sometimes been at the forefront of efforts to imple- 
ment this provision in other parts of the world, but 
it has always denied its applicability to Hong Kong, 



J.\MES D. Sf^mour is n senior rcscorcli scholar at Columbia 
University's East Asian IiisliMilc. He is the coauthor with 
Richard Anderson o/Ncw Ghosts, Old Ghosts: Prisons .tnd 
Labor Reform in China (Annonh, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1998). 

'Although most Chinese support the governments Tibet 
policies, a tiny minority favors self-determination. Sec Tibet 
Tliiough Dissident Cliiiicse Eyes: Essays on Self-Detennination, 
edited by Cso Changching and James D. Sejmour (Armonk, 
N.Y.: M. E. Shaqic, 1997). 



Taiwan, or to the non-ethnic-Chinese parts of the 
People’s Republic. 

Tibet would appear to be especially eligible for 
self-determination (the region had never been 
directly ruled by ethnic Chinese before the Com- 
munist military' takeover in the 1950s), but China, 
backed by supportive domestic public opinion, is 
strongly committed to retaining it.' The Chinese 
government enforces its control in Tibet with highly 
repressive methods that prevent unauthorized polit- 
ical expression. Even religion is carefully controlled. 
As a Communist ofRcial in Tibet recently noted, “It 
is important to ensure that temples are submissive 
to the government. If the government can control 
one lama [religious figure], it can control one tem- 
ple; if it can control one temple, it can control the 
public." Political imprisonment in Tibet runs at 
approximately 50 to 100 times the rate in China 
proper. Under the circumstances, the Tibetans have 
been relatively quiescent 

There is also a high rate of political imprison- 
ment among the Turkic peoples of northwest 
China (for whom independence is even less likely). 
The Turkic groups, w'ho populate the vast Xinxi- 
ang region, have been more violently restive than 
the Tibetans. 

. Although the 53-article civil and political rights 
covenant covers a vast array of specific rights, the 
general thrust of the instrument is that people have 
the right to self-government and the right to free 
access to information on the basis of w'hich they are 
to educate themselves on political matters. Chinas 
leaders have ahvays rejected this concept and have 
felt free to imprison people who share with others 
unorthodox ideas and “state secrets" (that is, infor- 
mation the rvilcrs do not want the public to have). 

What is the state then of economic and social 
rights in China? Is Beijing's argument that civil 
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and political rights arc less important than (and 
counterproductive to) the rcalicniion of "subsis- 
tence rights” only nn excuse to perpetuate the 
leaders* power? 

Sub-subsistence standards 

The government appears to have made mean- 
ingful efforts to meet certain provisions of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (icescr). For example, although 
serious problems remain in the area of womens 
rights (Article 3), steps have been taken to improve 
the situation. One’s right to work (Article 6) was 
taken seriously in the past, but today economic 
reforms have presented new challenges, and the dis- 
mantling of state enterprises has created consider- 
able uncnip'ov'iv.cnt. 

Some provisions of the icescr are largely ignored. 
For example, safe and healthy working conditions 
(.\rticle 7) are often absent. The right 
to form free trade unions (Article 8) is 
totally denied, with would-be labor 
organizers imprisoned or forced into 
exile. In recent years many labor 
activists have been charged with such 
offenses as attempting to ovenhrow the 
government or (if they have had meet- 
ings with the international labor move- 
ment) "illegally pro\iding intelligence.” 

A notable example is the case of a group of union 
organizers recently active in the midw-estem city of 
Tianshui. The organizers had argued that workers 
were being laid off from state enterprises partly 
because the administrators were so corrupt that 
insufficient funds were available to pay the work- 
ers. The group was convicted of “subversion” and 
in July sentenced to terms of up to 10 ye.nrs. Their 
leader, Guo Xinmin, is said to have been tortured. 

The right to “the highest attainable standard 
of physical and mental health” (Article 12) is a 
distant dream, with medical insurance hopelessly 
inadequate and pro\isions for the mentally ill prim- 
itive and inhumane. Good health care is rarely 
available locally and is beyond the financial reach 
of most Chinese. 

Article 14 of the covenant calls for compulsor)’ 
primary education and universal secondary educa- 
tion; neither is available in China. Secondary edu- 
cation is a privilege enjoyed only by a small 
minority, and a substantial percentage of Chinese 

2 Hiinun Riglus W'aicli. Death hv Drfaull: A Policy o/r,ii,il 
iNVgl.vtIii C/iiiKii! State Oiylutnat^ci (New York. 1996). 



children fail to de\’elop newspaper-level reading 
skills. Indeed, u hen it comes to children, China’s 
human rights record is especially abysmal. The gov- 
ernment reports only 2 percent of school-age chil- 
dren do not attend school, but this figure is believed 
to be unrealistically low. Millions of migrant chil- 
dren arc usually ineligible for school entrance, 
which is in violation of Article 9 of the icescr. Most 
are allowed to become laborers, usually working 
under exploitative and substandard conditions. 
(The degree of exploitation of child labor that exists 
in, for example. South Asia, is not seen in China, 
but Chinese conditions are much worse than in 
many third world countries, including neighboring 
Vietnam.) The most egregious situation is that of 
orphans. There are many abandoned children, usu- 
ally girls-— a result of the government’s one-child 
policy and the social preference for sons. In 1996 
the New York-based Human Rights Watch pub- 
lished a shocking report detailing how 
such children in state institutions had 
been abused and sometimes deliber- 
ately allowed to starve to death. 2 
On the general issue of poverty, 
China has made some progress. The 
hope w'as to eliminate it by the year 
2000, but that effort has fallen short, 
and it is now admitted that at least 20 
million people will remain below 
China’s low poveny line (S75 per year). Poverty as 
defined internationally is, of course, much more 
widespread, entitling us to question whether the 
suspension of political rights has been effective in 
terms of raising Chinese li\ing standards, and to ask 
whether a more accountable and responsive politi- 
cal system might not do the job better. 

Of course, poverty is found in most .Asian coun- 
tries, including those that are democratic, but China 
is different in that government is an integral part of 
the problem. True, labor mobility is greater than 
during the Mao era, but many workers and peasants 
still may not legally leave their hometowns, a situ- 
ation analogous to serfdom. Of course, many do 
move, but they are then subject to harrassment by 
local governments, which also conspire with 
employers to keep wages low and circumvent 
national laws on working conditions. This helps 
keep down the costs in the towns’ and \illages’ own 
enterprises. Labor is virtually bought and sold by 
local governments. Sometimes workers borrow 
from prospective employers to pay for the required 
government work permits, in effect making them 
bonded labor. This means a mistreated worker can- 



It is easy to persuade 
the Chinese that 
anything that 
threatens stability is 
to be eschewed. 
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The costs of "stability" 

The views of China's rulers on sovcrcigmv and 
“subsistence rights" underlain their skeptical atti- 
tude toward other human rights. But they also have 
one additional concern, namely, that the country 
needs, abo\'e all, stability. For e.xainple, freedom of 
religion is curbed because of the nicmory' of \ arious 
times in Chinese history when religious and polit- 
ical upheaval went hand in hand. Religious believ- 
ers who show too much independence or militancy 
run the risk of persecution. 

This summer saw a prime e.xample of how 
alarmed the authorities can become over a spiritual 
movement that is perceived to be getting out of 
hand. The Falun Gong (Buddhist Law) sect, whose 
faith has elements of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Qigong (physical and breathing exercises), 
mounted mass demonstrations in 30 cities around 
the countr)'.. The government mobi- 
lized the media to attack the group, 
and then outlawed it. The party has 
always sought to place all religions 
under its control. Until now it has been 
largely successful; Buddhism, Islam, 
Protestantism, and Catholicism all 
have their official “legitimized” reli- 
gious organizations. The challenge of 
Falun Gong, if not overcome, could 
spell the end to the Communists’ reli- 
gious monopoly. .And that, they fear, could be the 
first step to losing their monopoly over politics. 

The need to avoid chaos is widely felt, and many 
Chinese are persuaded by the state’s insistence that 
curbing freedom is necessary to ensure stability. The 
past is often pointed to: China experienced chil war 
and two world wars during the first half of the 
twentieth century, and from the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1970s there was the tumultuous Cultural Rev- 
olution. It is easy to persuade the Chinese that any- 
thing that threatens stability is to be eschewed, and 
that “W’cstcrn-stylc" elections might be disorderly, 
with potentially destabilizing outcomes. 

Of course, it is dictatorship that is unstable, for 
it disallows the frequent adjustments elections 
provide, thus making earth-shaking (albeit infre- 
quent) upheavals all the more likely. And to some 
extent the prophecy of tumult is self-fulfilling. After 

^Cliiiia permits the c.xisicncc of a few “ilcmocrmic panics 
aiul );roiips.' In j;eneral they o|ier.ntc under tight Comtminist 
MipciA ision, although some did become a bit unruly in the 
laic 1980s. Sec James D. Seymour, Oiinni Salcllilc Pordcs 
(.•\mioiik, N.^.; M. li. Shaqie, 1987). 



all, it w-as not the demonstrating students at 
Tiananmen Sciuarc who elfected the bloodshed of 
1989, but the government. For many weeks that 
spring, students and workers peacefully protested 
government policies and the lack of democracy. 
Then, on June 4, as many as 2,000 Beijing citizens 
were killed by the army, and 7,000 were injured. 
Many were arrested, and hundreds who partici- 
pated in the Tiananmen movement remain in 
prison to this day. One man recently released from 
confinement is the former liberal olTtcial Bao Tong; 
he has called for an official reevaluation of the 
events of that year. “If the 1989 killings are not 
condemned," Bao noted this June, “China is 
unlikely to fundamentally achieve long-term polit- 
ical stability." Thus, the idea that stability and 
human rights arc connected is gaining adherents. 

The events of 19S9 marked a watershed in 
China’s political development. China’s leaders 
learned from the debacle that they can- 
not preserve their power if they grant 
too much — or too little — ^^freedom. "^61 
any direct challenge to the Communist 
Party now results in sw’ift, draconian 
punishment. All efforts to form oppo- 
sition parties ha\ e been repressed, with 
at least seven leaders of the fledgling 
China Democracy Party imprisoned 
within the past year. That party has 
been outlawed by the authorities, and anyone 
involved funs the risk of being imprisoned for the 
vague “crime" of “endangering state security."-* 

At the same time, information and ideas flow 
much more freely today than they did from the 
1950s to the 19S0s. Furthermore, China’s leaders 
appear to have discovered that benefits can accrue 
to them if they address public discontent. Thus, 
many of the demands of the Tiananmen demon- 
strators have been met: inflation was brought under 
control, steps w'ere taken to institute the rule of law 
(with at least some abusive officials prosecuted), 
and many aging party leaders (Mao’s cronies) left 
the scene. 

That information flows more freely than before 
is less because the authorities w-ant it this wav than 
because they cannot stop it. New media (tape 
recordings, faxes, the Internet) are much harder to 
control than the press and the airwaves. Still, the 
government tries. Th.c authorities arc eoiiataiuly 
seeking out and blocking politically unacceptable 
Internet sites such as Falun Gong’s. This spring 
Shanghai authorities closed 300 local Internet cafes. 
Hundreds of others in Shanghai and other cities 



The challenge of 
Falun Gong could 
spell the end to the 
Communists' 
religious monopoly. 
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not quit uiiliout losing liis or licr deposit and back 
wages, creating enormous potential for abuse. ^ 
Labor diseoiuent is an especially sensitive issue 
because workers traditionally have been deemed 
the Communists' main base of mass support. 
Worker disaffection in the form of union organiz- 
ing is not only a crime but a challenge to the “dic- 
tatorship of the prolciariat" principle and thus to 
the legitimacy of the regime. 

Crime and punishment 

With such economic deprivation, and with the 
glaring inequalities of wealth and poverty, crime in 
China has, unsurprisingly, been on the rise. The 
problem has prompted occasional “crackdowns,” 
with widespread arrests and imprisonment after 
the most casual — if any — ^judicial proceedings. 
China's prison system is notorious, although per- 
haps not all its notoriety is deserved. How does 
China's prison system measure up in terms of inter- 
national standards, and what are those standards? 

Article 7 of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights prohibits “cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment.” Although 
China has not ratified that convention, the coun- 
tr)' fully acceded to the Convention Against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishments in 19SS. According to 
Article 2 of that convention, authorities have an 
international obligation to take “effective legisla- 
ii\ e, administrative, judicial or other measures to 
prevent acts of torture" in any territory under their 
jurisdiction. The Chinese government has sent 
somewhat mixed signals as to whether such treat- 
ment is condoned. The official line is that it is not. 
Nonethelcs.*;. torture has persisted, and someiimes 
results in death directly, or through suicide by 
inmates who cannot withstand the treatment. 
In one recent case an inmate drowned himself 
because he could not endure the electric shocks 
and other forms of torture that w'crc being admin- 
istered to him. The government revealed that 
126 prisoners died as the result of torture in 1993, 
and 115 died in 1994. 

China has the world’s largest prison system. 
That is not surprising, since it also has the worlds 
largest popidaiion. Although the rate of imprison- 
ment in the 1950s may have been high by world 
standards, the jn isoncr population, which peaked 

1 See Anil.) Ch.in, -Libor Standards and Hmnan Rights^ 
1 be Case of Chinese W’erkers l.'nder Market Soeialisni," 
lliiintiii Rig/il.s Qiwilfilv, vol. 20, nc'. ^ (1998). 



in the late 1950s, has since declined. Today China 
has about 1,250 prison units, probably fewer than 
half the nuntber that existed in the laic 1950s. 
They hold about 2 million prisoners (mostly 
common criminals), which is not an extraordinar- 
ily large number. In Stalin’s time, the population 
of the Soviet gulag averaged around 3 million 
(mostly political prisoners), or 2 percent of the 
national population. That figure is more than 
10 times the current overall rate in China, 
where only about 0.17 percent of the population 
is imprisoned. By comparison, Taiwan imprisons 
people at a rate of 0.19 percent, and the United 
States rate is 0.44 percent. In other w'ords, the 
United Slates imprisons people at more than dou- 
ble the Chinese rate. 

Capital punishment is a different stor)'. Of 
course, it has not been clearly established interna- 
tionally that capital punishment violates human 
rights, but the world trend appears to be low^ard 
eliminating the death penalty. The United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights opposes the 
practice, and many countries have stopped exe- 
cuting people. Even China — where the execution 
of criminals receives widespread public support— 
has seen the beginning of some opposition, and the 
government claims that the number of executions 
fs declining. Nonetheless, far more judicial execu- 
tions occur in China than in any other couniiy. In 
1993 Amnesty International counted 1,067 execu- 
tions, doubtless only a fraction of the total. The 
death penally is meted out erratically, often for rel- 
atively minor crimes, such as fraud, tax evasion, 
and pimping (while those responsible for the 1989 
Tiananmen massacre, for example, remain beyond 
the reach of the law). 

Most convicts, of course, are not executed but 
end up in the “labor reform" system. While the size 
of the labor reform system may not be outrageous 
for a couniiy' with China’s population, what often 
is outrageous are the atrocious conditions in the 
penal institutions (especially the less-well-run 
ones) and the fact that many inmates do not 
belong there at all. A small number arc imprisoned 
for political reasons; many more arc victims of 
other miscarriages of justice. This is because the 
judicial system is so slipshod that many innoccm.s 
arc convicted, and many minor offenders arc given 
heavy sentences. In 1993 one province found that 
during a ihrcc-monih period there had been 
14,993 miscarriages of justice; 4,701 judges were 
charged with corruption or dereliction of duty in 
that province alone. 
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remain in operation, but only under tiglu police 
supervision. These steps were prompted by fears of 
wliat might happen on dte tenth anniversary of the 
June 4, 1989 crackdown. 

Of chickens and monkeys 

Although by international standards the human 
rights situation in China appears poor, most Chi- 
nese think more in terms of conditions now; they 
realize that human rights violations were far greater 
during the Mao era. 5 Not only has the reality 
improved, but the government also has come much 
closer to accepting international human rights 
norms than was conceivable before 1980. There has 
been considerable effort to establish the rule of law 
and a court system, and some acceptance of the idea 
that rulers do not have the right to do anything they 
want in the face of international agreements to the 
contrary. Although this does not yet extend to the 
point at which citizens can, in the name of an inter- 
national human rights convention, challenge gov- 
ernment action, the seeds for such action seem to 
have been planted. 

Furthermore, Chinese society is far more plural- 
istic than ever before. No longer does the govern- 
ment monopolize employment, education, and 
culture. Unauthorized groups now abound, such as 
Falun Gong and the thriving gay and lesbian sub- 
culture. And although the press is not free, a large 
“gray market” for books and magazines exists that 
seems largely beyond the reach of the censors, 
despite the generally chilly political climate that has 
prevailed in recent years. Now and then the author- 



51nformation about human rights conditions in China is 
available from Human Rights in'china (^.^.-^w.hrichina.org). 
Human Rights Watch (^^-^^-v^-.hrw.org). and Amnesty Interna- 
tional (uvNwamnesty.org). For Hong Kong, see Hong Kong 
Human Rights Monitor (u-^\w.hkhrm.org.hk). 



ities ni.iy insist on tlic destruction of an entire nm of 
a m.ag.azinc, or tlicy may suspend tlic operations of 
a publishing house and require its leaders to undergo 
“rectification” and write “sclf-criticisms"—- chilling 
reminders of common practices of the Mao era. 

But public thirst for dissident literature is insa- 
tiable, and publishers have devised a host of tactics 
to meet the demand and survive. For example, 
because magazines are more tightly restrained than 
books, monthlies call themselves “book maga- 
zines.” When a publication is repressed, alternative 
outlets are not hard to find, and political critics 
manage to be heard. Often they express themselves 
in circuitous ways, such as praising the interna- 
tional legal action against the former ruler of Chile, 
Auousto Pinochet. (When a writer comments that 
human rights violators like Pinochet “cannot rest 
peacefully,” readers immediately see what the 
author wishes to imply.) However, the line between 
the permissible and imperm.issible is unclear and 
changes from time to time and place to place. Thus 
some wTiters find themselves on the wTong side of 
that line, and pay the price of imprisonment. 

Furthermore, being a cultural figure offers no 
protection if one strays from engaging in “culture” 
as the state narrowly defines it. This spring Van 
Zhengxue, a painter from Beijing, and two writers 
from Shanghai, Jiang Tanwen and Li Cunrong, 
asked to be allowed to demonstrate against corrup- 
tion; permission was denied. .After attending a 
meeting of the outlawed China Democracy Party 
they were arrested and charged with endangering 
state security. 

In short, since the Mao era, human rights in 
China have improved, but they still fall far short of 
international standards. The rulers perpetuate their 
power by practicing what we might call a moderate 
level of repression, adhering to the old Chinese 
adage “Kill a chicken to w'arn all the monkeys.” □. 
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A Year Later, Chines e O fficials Still 
Struggling to Stamp Out Falun Gong 

A wave of protests as anniversary of crackdown nears 



By Christopher Bodeen 
Associated Press 



Beijing — China's leaders are 
settling in for a prolonged struggle 
against the banned Fajun C^ng 
sect, acknowledging in an official 
editorial that a year of arrests, harass- 
ment and political campaigns have 
failed to wipe out the group. 

The statement came after a burst 
of protests yesterday by scores of 
sect followers on the eve of the 
anniversary of a government crack- 
down on the Falun Ck)ng — proving 
the ^oup remains a force in China 
despite being targeted by one of the 



biggest ]X)litical campaigns in years. 

The group's resilience was ^dg- 
ingly acknowledged in an editorial 
to be published today in the Com- 
munist Part/s flagship People's Dai- 
ly. Excerpts were carried yesterday 
on the official Xinhua News Agency. 

‘The cult will not voluntarily step 
down from the historical stage,'’ 
Xinhua quoted the article as saying. 

The fight against Falun C^ng 
will be a “long-lasting, complicated 
and acute struggle," it said, and 
pledged to crack down on members 
with a “firm hand” 

A media smear campaign, the jail- . 
ings of thousands of members and 



pressure on followers to renounce 
ties to the group have thiruied Fa- 
lun Gong’s ranks. But the group has 
continued to launch defiant pro- 
tests, mounting the most sustained 
public challenge to the Communist 
Party in 51 years. 

In Beijing yesterday, scores of Fa- 
lun Gong followers raised banners 
in Tiananmen Square, prompting a | 
frenzied response by police who i 
swarmed on groups of protesters, j 
wresting away banners and knock- { 
ing them to the ground. 

Police dragged protesters by the 

► CHINA;PageA]3CoZ.3 i 



arms or clothes — middle-aged 
women and children among them. 
One officer locked his arms around 
a woman's neck, pulling her away. 

More than 100 Falun Gong 
members were detained durir^ the 
protest, a 10-minute explosion of 
seemingly coordinated action across 
the vast plaza. 

That the protests happened — 
and in such numbers — was particu- 
larly impressive in the face of police 
alertness in the days before yester- 
day’s anniversary on the crackdown 
on Falun Gong. 

One year ago today, security 
agents detained dozens of key Falun 
Gong organizers. Sect followers, 
tipped off by fellow members in the 
upper ranks of the communist gov- 
ernment, responded with mass pro- 
tests. Two days later, Chinese lead- 
ers outlawed Falun Gong, declaring 
it a public menace. 

Police have picked up at least 200 
practitioners from Tiananmen 
Square every day for the past week, 
according to a Communist Party 
official involved in security work. 

Police in Beijing and other cities 
have watched airports and railroad 
and bus stations to prevent followers 
from reaching the capital, said the 
official, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity. 

The government has branded Fa- 
lun Gong an unprecedented threat 
to communist rule and accused the 
group of cheating followers and 



causing 1,500 deaths, mostly of fol- 
lowers it maintains refused medical 
treatment in accordance with what 
it claims are the group’s teachings. 

Founded eight years ago, Falun 
Gong attracted millions of followers 
with its blend of slow-motion exer- 
cises, meditation and ideas drawn 
from Buddhism, Taoism and its 
founder. 

Followers arrested in recent days 
have refused to tell officers their 
names or hometowns, making it dif- 
ficult for police to file the proper 

arrest forms, the party official said. 

Instead, police have comman- 
deered a stadium in western Beijing 
to hold those detained until their 
hometowns can be determined and 
they can be shipped off to local 
detention centers, the official said. 
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China: Population Analysis and Mapping 
Dr. Lallie Scott 

Associate Professor of Geography 
Northeastern State University 
Tahlequah, OK 74464 
scottlal@nsuok.edu 

Audience : High school (11-12) or university students. 

Time required: 8 hours in class including about 

4 houis lectin e and discussion with short video and 
4 hours mapping and worksheet completion 

Objectives : 

The student i^ll utilize statistics, graphs, and articles available on the 
worlcl wide web to 

1 . acquire an overview of China’s demographic indicators 

2. map dependency ratios by province 

3. analyze Cninas population pyramids to determine 

future dependency ratios 

4. examine population growth variations between urban and rural areas 

in China 



National Geogr aphy Standards addressed : 

Standard 1 . How to use maps and other geographic representations, 

tools, and technologies to acquire, process, and report inforniation 
from a spatial perspective. 

standard 3. How to analyze the spatial organization of people places 
and environments on Earth’s surface. 

Stairdard 9. Tlie characteristics, distribution, and migration of human 
populations on Earth’s surface. ^ 



Materials : 

1 . Access to world wide web. 

2. Christian Science Monitor video on China, “The One Child Familv 
Policy" segment. 

3. Definition list 

4. Outline maps of China’s provinces (provided) 

5. WWW and other references (provided in Bibliogranhv) 

6. Calculator 

7. Colored pencils 

Background and terms : 

Earth s current population is just over 6 billion peonle. Over one fiPh of 
those people live in the world’s most populous country- -China. China’s 
population at the end of the year 2000 is estimated to be just under 1 .3 billion 
people. That number is the official goal of the Chinese government who wants 
to see that their tough family planning policies have been successful China 
will have completed the year 2000 census, the fifth census undertaken since 
the People’s Republic of China was founded in 1949, by Januaiy 2001 (8). 

1 
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While there is some questioii as to how accurate the count will be (51 

not mean that Chfn^ m probably be met. However, this does 

not mean that Chinas family planning policies will disappear or that the 

aUlmiftfb P'^^icies may be more stringently enforced, 

Tbe n,Sin L ^ coercive manner in keeping with China’s more open society 
Chiu^^ enforcement may become more uniform and exdend to 

of the keys to the countiy s success in population control since 1990 has 
been a surge in femily planning clinics where reproductive health is 

uTthT^nn^J^ ' draconian approach will become available 

miiimifiS^esfde^^ of western China where most of the country’s ethnic 

hp difficult segments of the population to be counted will 

Ml a ? population.” These are peasants who have illegally 

the countryside into China’s cities to escape unemployment due 

or to closing of state-run enterprises. 
Estmiate^ piacc their numoers at 80-100 million, making this the largest 

Cl ma’^ S f world history. Because these migrfnts have violated 
China s fiMcou system waich requires residency permits, they fear fines or 
forced te urn to the counttyslde. Such fears exist despite the goveaimenfs 
promise that no one will be punished as a result of information acquhed 
duimg the census (o). Regardless of tlie success of the census, rural to urban 
migiation v/ill clearly impact the current internal distribution of China's 
population over the next two to three decades. 

• r-po^i The purpose of this project is to examine on-line, demographic, data to 
reach conclusions about China’s future population growth. V/liiie growth for 
tne country as a whole will be slow, averaging less tlian 1%, it v/ill have 

m^d fof nTe rnv ^^^creasingly large cohort of retired workers 

of people ^ Chinese cities, which will be home to ever larger numbers 

Tenns to understand : 

to Bibliography citations where definitions can be 
located^, Also, most human geography textbooks define these terms 
crude birth rate (4) 

crude death rate (4) 
dependency ratio (1) 
natural increase rate (4) 
population momentum (7) 
population pyi'amid (4, 6) 
replacement fertility rate (4, 7) 
total fertility rate (4,7) 

Procedure : 

1 . Introduce Ch.ina’s population and census 2000. 

2. View short Video on China’s one-child policy. Respond to Worksheet 1. 
8. Review definitions, access (and print) citations 1, 10, 11. and 12 from 

the web. Respond to Worksheet 2. 

4. Extend di*cussion based on answers in worksbeets. 
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Worksheet 1 

After viewing video, respond to the following questions. 

1 . Descilbe China’s one child family policy. 

2. How is the policy enforced? 



3. Why aie uiban couples more accepting of the policy than rural couples? (List 
at least five reasons.) 



(Cover these answers when xeroxing worksheet.) 

a. less living space in urban areas 

OPTIONAL EXTENSION: In 1993, the median useable living space 
per person in Shanghai (the city featured in the video) was 9.9 
square meters." How "big” is this area? (Convert to feet if necessary 
to visualize this size.) What area in your home is comparable? 

How many square feet or meters are in your home? Divide 
this by the number of people living in your home, and state the 
average IMiig space per person in your home. Compare this with 
the figure for Shanghai. 

b. pensions available in urban areas so children not relied upon bv aeintf 

parents 6 • e, 

c. son preference more likely in rural areas 

d. rural couples need help on farms 

e. rural cov\ples rely on children in old age (no pensions) 

f. other implied reasons; urban couples work outside home 

urban areas more expensive 

family planning seivlces more accessible in cities 
one child policy enforcement is easier in urban areas 
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Worksheet 2 

After examing data and graphs from web sites 1. 10, 11, 12, (provided here! 
lespond to the following questions. 

1 . Fill in the blanks based on the IDB Summaty Demographic Data for China. 

a. China’s crude birth rate will over the next 25 years 

from in 2000 to in 2025. However, China’s crude death rate will 

from in 2000 to m 2025. This means that the 

fj oin % in 2000 to % 



rate of natural increase will 
in 2025. 



b. Chinas giowth rate (rate of natural increase) was highest during the 

decade from to China’s population growth is projected to 

become negative, that is, population will begin to decline beginning in 



OPTIONAL EXTENSION: Wliat is the historical /political context for China’s 
tremendous growtli between 1960-1970? 

c. Females outnumber males in China’s population beginning at about 

2000 and at about age in 2025. The difference between 

the numbers of males versus females in China below the ages named above 
^ in 2025 than in 2000. 



2. Use the outline map and Table 4-7 Population Age Composition and 
Dependency Ratio by Region to show China’s dependency ratios by province. 
You need only to refer to the column labeled “Dependency Ratio” from Table 4. 
7 to complete this part of the worksheet. 

a. Subtract the lowest dependency ratio from the highest to state the 
range of dependency ratios. 



b. We will use 3 equal intervals to show variations in dependency ratios 
so divide the number above by 3. 



4 
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c. Add the number above to the lowest dependency ratio to get the first 
interval. Do the same for the 2nd and 3rd intei-vals. 

Inteiwal 1; to 



Interval 2: to 

Inteiwal 3; to 

d. Select a different color for each of the 3 intervals and shade the 
provinces on the outline map according to which interval that 
provinces’s dependency ratio falls in. 

e. Describe below the regional variations in dependency ratios that you 
observe on your map. 



f. State below the relationship between dependency ratios and a region’s 
social SCI vice needs. (Consider needs of younger cohorts versus older 
cohorts and the ability of the productive age groups, 15-64, to provide 
for those needs.) 



3. Refer to the Population P\^ramid Summary for China (2025) and to the IDB 
Summaiy Demographic Data for China midyear population by age and sex 
(202.5) to complete the next part of the work,sheet. 

a. Calculate the dependency ratio for all of China for the year 2025. 



Dependents age 0- 14 thousand 

Dependents age 65 and over thousand 

Total dependents thousand 

Productive age 1 5-64 thousand 

Dependency ratio % 



(Total number of dependents divided by total productive x 100) 
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b. In 1998 China’s dependency ratio was 46.50%. How does the 
dependency ratio change by 2025. Wliy? (Which cohorts show the 
greatest increase in numbers? Wliat accounts for this?) 



c. The dependency ratio can be directly calculated, as you did above, or it 
can be deduced by examining a population p^nramid. (Actually, it can be 
relatwely accurately calculated directly from a population pyramid.) 
Compare the population pyramids for 2025 and for 2050 and state how 
you would expect the dependency ratio to change and why it will change. 



d. OP nuNAL EXTENSION: Mark on the population pyramids when the 
^1^5, policy went into eifect (1980). You must consider the base date 
pyramid, the date the one child policy went into effect, and the age 
u cohort whose reproductive decisions were most affected by the one 
child policy. Record your obseivations of the change hr the pyramid 
shape due to the one child policy. Why is there an abrupt increcise in 
population about 20-25 years after 1980? This is the perfect example of 
positive population momentum and explains, in part, why China’s 
population will continue to increase. Positive momentum also depends 
on longer life expectancy. Population momentum can be further 
examined by referring to number 7 in the Bibliography. 

4. Examine the four pyramids in the International Brief to discuss (or write) 
answers to the following questions. 

a. Do the 1990 urban vs rural pyramids indicate closer adherence to the 
one child policy by urban residents, as claimed in the video? How can 
you tell? 



clependency ratios for urban vs rural areas in 
1 J9U and 202o. Extend your analysis to what you would expect in 2050. 



c. How do sex ratios vaxy in urban vs rural areas for 1990 and 2025? 

d. The note below the piaamids states that China’s urban population is 
growing m part through "in-migration and reclassification of rural places 
as urban. Find out the criteria for changing the classification of a place. 
Find oru the relative contribution to urban growth of in-migration versus 
reclassiiication. Let me knovv^ what you find out. 
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IDB Summary Demographic Data for China 




Demographic Indicators: 2000 and 2025 











2000 


2025 


Births 


per 1,000 population.. 




16 


12 


Deaths 


per 1,000 population.. 




7 


8 


Rate of 


natural increase (percent) 


. . 0.9 


0.3 


Annual 


rate of growth (percent) 


. . 0.9 


0.3 


Life expectancy at 


birth (years) 


. . 71.4 


77.4 


Infant 


deaths per 


1,000 live 


births 


29 


11 


Total fertility rate (per woman) 


. . 1.8 


1.8 


Midyear 


Population 


Estimates 


and Average Annual Period Growth Ra1 


1950 to 


2050 


(Population in thousands. 


rate in percent) 












Growth 


Year 


Population 


Year 


Population 


Period 


Rate 


1950 


562, 580 


1996 


1,216,388 


1950-1960 


1.5 


1960 


650, 661 


1997 


1,227,714 


1960-1970 


2.3 


1970 


820, 403 


1998 


1,239,086 


1970-1980 


1.8 


1980 


984,736 


1999 


1,250,464 


1980-1990 


1.5 


1990 


1, 138, 895 


2000 


1,261,832 


1990-2000 


1.0 


1991 


1,153,725 


2010 


1,359,141 


2000-2010 


0.7 


1992 


1,167,160 


2020 


1,434,458 


2010-2020 


0.5 


1993 


1, 179, 918 


2030 


1,483, 121 


2020-2030 


0.3 


1994 


1, 192, 572 


2040 


1,491,737 


2030-2040 


0.1 


1995 


1,204,791 


2050 


1,470,469 


2040-2050 


-0.1 



Midyear Population, by Age and Sex: 
(Population in thousands) 



2000 and 2025 







— 2000 






— 2025 




AGE 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


1,261,832 


648,977 


612,855 


1, 464, 029 


741, 374 


722,655 


00-04 


97,526 


51, 082 


46,444 


87,729 


45, 083 


42,646 


05-09 


103,461 


54,187 


49,274 


90,095 


46,388 


43,706 


10-14 


119,880 


62,771 


57,109 


87,734 


45,372 


42,362 


15-19 


98,867 


51,262 


47,605 


89,468 


46, 446 


43,023 


20-24 


95,421 


49,039 


46,382 


95, 545 


49,743 


45,802 


25-29 


118, 072 


60,593 


57,479 


95, 149 


49,605 


45,544 


30-34 


124,482 


63,973 


60, 510 


100,580 


52,376 


48,203 


35-39 


102,440 


52,476 


49, 964 


116,018 


60,362 


55, 656 


40-44 


82, 070 


42, 616 


39,454 


94,851 


48,774 


46,077 


45-49 


83, 943 


43, 093 


40, 851 


91,165 


46,440 


44,725 


50-54 


61,073 


31, 698 


29,374 


111, 960 


56, 866 


55,093 


55-59 


45, 905 


23,865 


22,040 


115, 417 


58,303 


57,114 


60-64 


40,916 


21,122 


19,794 


91,211 


45,299 


45, 912 


65-69 


34, 926 


17,571 


17,356 


67,242 


33, 027 


34,215 


70-74 


25, 426 


12,281 


13,145 


60,782 


28,490 


32,291 


75-79 


15, 908 


7,060 


8,848 


35,495 


15, 963 


19,531 


80-84 


7,726 


3,069 


4, 656 


18,809 


7,828 


10,981 


85+ 


3,788 


1,220 


2,568 


14,781 


5, 007 


9,774 
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4-7 POPULATION AGE COMPOSITION AND DEPENDANCY RATIO BY 

REGION 

Data in this table 
are obtained from 
the Sample Survey on 
Population Changes 
in 1998. The 
sampling fraction is 

l.OlVo. 



Population Dependency 



Region Total Ratio Children The Aged 

, . 0-14 15-64 . 65 











and 


n w- [ I 


Dependency 


Dependency 










Over 




Ratio 


Ratio 


National vTo t al 


\\ l2i33il 




|Ni8f4S 


|;92398:j46r50; 


_ 61 


‘ ;,\ -io.,89 


Beij ing 


12620 


1986 


9498 


1136 


32.87 


20.90 


11.96 


Tianj in 


9665 


1949 


6852 


864 


41.05 


28.44 


12.62 


Hebei 


66315 


16096 


45767 


4452 


44.90 


35.17 


9.73 


Shanxi 


32032 


8687 


21298 


2047 


50.40 


40.79 


9.61 


Inner Mongolia 


23681 


5454 


16925 


1302 


39.91 


32.22 


7.69 


Liaoning 


41979 


7770 


31041 


3168 


35.24 


25.03 


. 10.21 


Jilin 


26698 


5176 


19729 


1793 


35.32 


26.23 


9.09 


Heilongj iang 


38093 


7835 


28297 


1962 


34.62 


27.69 


6.93 


Shanghai 


14735 


2100 


10707 


1928 


37.62 


19.61 


18.01 


Jiangsu 


72533 


15587 


50266 


6681 


44.30 


31.01 


13.29 


Zhejiang 


44974 


8517 


32401 


4056 


38.80 


26.29 


12.52 


Anhui 


62445 


16534 


41108 


4804 


51.91 


40.22 


11.69 


Fuj ian 


33244 


8909 


21755 


■ 2581 


52.81 


40.95 


11.86 


Jiangxi 


42323 


11599 


27880 


I 2844 


51.80 


41.60 


10.20 


Shandong 


89110 


19560 


62116 


7433 


43.46 


31.49 


11.97 


Henan 


93917 


24669 


62624 


6624 


49.97 


39.39 


10.58 


Hubei 


59540 


14429 


40864 


4246 


45.70 


35.31 


10.39 


Hunan 


65659 


15724 


44848 


5086 


46.40 


35.06 


11.34 


Guangdong 


71700 


20567 


45598 


5535 


57.24 


45.10 


12.14 


Guangxi 


47231 


12954 


30727 


3550 


53.71 


42.16 


11.55 


Hainan 


7580 


2264 


4850 


1 465 


56.27 


46.68 


9.59 


Chongqing 


30904 


7028 


21266 2610 


45.33 


33.05 


12.28 


Sichuan 


85751 


19318 


59364 


7070 


44.45 


32.54 


11.91 


Guizhou 


36690 


10392 


24204 


2093 


51.58 


42.93 


8.65 


Yunnan 


41995 


11347 


27967 


2681 


50.16 


40.57 


9.59 


Tibet 


2540 


811 


1589 140 


59.91 


51.06 


8.84 


Shaanxi 


35942 


9759 


23777 


' 2406 


51.16 


41.04 


10.12 


Gansu 


25465 


6921 


17064 1480 


49.23 


40.56 


8.67 


Qinghai 


5072 


1411 


3401 259 


49.13 


41.50 


7.63 


Ningxia 


5410 


1612 


3578 219 


51.18 


45.05 


6.13 


Xinjiang 


17536 


5267 


11389 880 


53.97 


46.24 


7.72 



a) The dependency ratio refers to the proportion of the number of people aged 
0-14 and 65 and over to the 

number of people aged 15-64. The children refers to the people aged 0-14, and 
the aged refers to the people 
aged 65 and over. 
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Population Pyramid Summary for China 
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Old Age Security 
Reform in China 

China is undertaking a major 
revamping of its oid age security 
system because it is faced with 
a falling proportion of workers 
to pensioners, declining income 
replacement levels, precarious 
funding, and diminishing coverage 
of the labor force under the current 
system. China is reforming its . 
urban old age security system 



and introducing a new system 
for the rural population. 

Reforming the Urban System 

Reform of the urban old age pen- 
sion system, while still evolving, ad- 
dresses both funding and benefits. 

A regtonally-based pension pool 
system is replacing the work unit 
as the focal point of the old age 



security system. Until recently, 
each enterprise provided benefits 
to its retirees, covering the costs 
from current operating funds. Now, 
pension pools are being formed for 
administrative areas (usually coun- 
ties or cities: a few at the higher 
prefecture or province level). Work 
units contribute to the pools on the 
basis of their total wage bills, and 
the pools assume responsibility for 



China faces a declining 
ratio of workers to 
pensioners as number of 
pensioners increases 



China’s large cohort of young urban workers will 
be at or near retirement by 2025 

Urban population by age and sex 



Ratio of workers Millions of 

to pensioners pensioners 




76 60 63 64 6566 67 86 89 90 91 92 93 
Year 




IB/95-1 

Issued November 1995 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Economics and Statistics Administration 
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Note: China’s urban population is growing through natural population increase, irvmigration, 
and reclassification of rural places as urban. 
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payment of benefits. By the end of 
1994, about two-thirds (19 million) 
of pensioners and half (83 million) 
the urban work force were covert 
by the new pools. 

A network of social security 
offices is being established to ad- 
minister the reformed system. 
These offices, which will service 
retirees from a large number of 
enterprises, are expected to be 
more efficient than the former 
decentralized system. 

Pension financing is being diversi- 
fied, with the employer (work unit) 
no longer the sole contributor to the 
pension fund. Emptoyees now also 
make contributions, and the gov- 
ernment is to contribute as needed 
in its role as pension guarantor. 
Presently, employers contribute 
1 5 percent or more of total payroll. 
Employees are now contributing 
only 1 to 3 percent of wage in- 
come, but the rate is gradually 
increasing by 1 percent every 2 
years. As the emptoyee contribu- 
tion rate rises, the employer’s rate 
is to fall until each is contributing 
roughly 50 percent of total 
premium costs. 

The system of benefits also is 
changing, as multiple plans replace 
the single defined benefit plan. 

The multiple plans seek a balance 
between incentives for participation 
and social equity. The specifics of 
each type of plan and the combina- 
tion of plans available to workers 
vary across regions. In general, 
three types of plans are emerging: 

• The basic pension plan pays 
benefits based on the average 
local wage (an equalizing char- 
acteristic of the benefit formu- 
la) and years of qualified ser- 
vice (an incentive aspect of the 
plan). Retirees receive a per- 
centage of the local average 
wage prevailing in the year 
prior to retirement. 

• The supplementary pension 
plan is similar to occupational 
pension plans in developed 
countries. This defined benefit 
plan takes into consideration 



Employment in the private sector 
is growing in urban China 



Private 



Egasa Collective raRTil State 



1978 

1980 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 




0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent of urban employment 



Note: Private includes foreign invested and self-employed. 



Rural China is aging less rapidly but has 
more old people than urban areas 

Rural population by age and sex 
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Off farm employment in collective and private 
enterprises is expanding in rural China 




the individual worker’s earn- 
ings and the number of years 
of qualified service. In most 
cases, maximum and minimum 
wage levels are imposed to 
introduce an equalizing ele- 
ment to this pension as well. 

The basic and supplementary 
pensions are adjusted annually 
for inflation. In addition, pen- 
sions are raised as labor pro- 
ductivity increases. 

• The third type of plan is a 
compulsory savings plan. 
Contributions go into a special 
individual bank account. At 
retirement, monthly payments 
are disbursed from the princi- 
pal and interest built up in this 
account with payments based 
on the accumulation and aver- 
age life expectancy at retire- 
ment. 

Pools vary in the distinction made 
between those who retired under 
the old system, workers hired un- 
der the old system, and workers 
hired under the new system. 
Nevertheless, all pools are required 
to honor previous obligations to 
existing retirees. 

Worker coverage is more compre- 
hensive under the new system. 
Unlike the old system which cov- 
ered only State workers and 
employees of some urban collec- 



tives, the new system is slowly be- 
ing opened up to workers in other 
rapidly growing urban sectors — 
foreign-funded enterprises, private 
enterprises and the self-employed. 

The new system is partially funded, 
replacing the former pay-as-you-go 
system. The current contribution 
rates are intended to generate an 
annual surplus equivalent to about 
10 percent of benefit payments in 
anticipation of rising costs as the 
reformed system matures and 
China’s population ages. 

Expanding the Rural 
Old Age Security System 

In rural areas, only local govern- 
ment employees, including State 
teachers and employees of State 
farms, are eligible for the pension 
programs described above. 

In an attempt to redress the imbal- 
ance in the provision of old age in- 
surance between urban and rural 
workers, the central government 
has designed and is promoting a 
special pension insurance program 
for rural areas. The program is a 
voluntary savings plan (defined 
contribution and fully funded) tar- 
geted at individuals with rural 
household registration (farmers, 
employees of rural enterprises, and 
the rural self-employed) between 
20 and 60 years of age. IndivkJu- 
ais may contribute between 2 and 
14 



20 yuan per month to be placed in 
a special bank account. Local gov- 
ernments and mral enterprises 
have the optbn of matching a per- 
centage of the participant’s con- 
tribution. Pension payments begin 
at age 60 based on contributions 
and accrued interest 

Sustainability of the 
Reformed Urban System 

The reformed urban system offers 
generous benefits with high income 
replacement ratios and with retire- 
ment at age 50 for women (age 55 
for some women) and age 60 for 
men. As China’s population ages, 
the working population supporting 
the system will be shrinking propor- 
tionately to retirees: the ratio of 
population ages 20-59 to those 60 
and over is projected to decline 
from the current 6.7 to 5.0 in 2010 
and 2.7 in 2025. The pension sys- 
tem will be paying benefits to more 
people for longer periods of time as 
iife expectancy continues to in- 
crease. By the year 2025, life ex- 
pectancy at age 60 will increase by 
over 4 years. Despite these demo- 
graphics, Chinese officials have 
steered clear of any discussion of 
reduction in benefits. 

For the new system to remain 
financially sound, it is imperative 
that all participants meet their 
obligations and that funds are pro- 
fitably invested. Some firms and 
individuals are reluctant to join the 
new compulsory pension pools be- 
cause of concerns over the ade- 
quacy of funding for current and 
future obligations. Currently, nearly 
one out of four participating enter- 
prises, primarily loss-making state 
enterprises, n^s government 
assistance in paying premiums. 

Also sen/ing to undermine confi- 
dence in the system are reported 
instances where local governments 
have invested pension funds under 
their control in risky development 
projects or used them to cover 
budgetary shortfalls. Given the 
underdevelopment of financial mar- 
kets in China, safe and profitable 
investments are few. 
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What Next? 

Several government leaders advo- 
cate moving pools up from the 
lower levels to the province and 
eventually the national level in 
order to maximize the benefits of 
risk sharing and facilitate the 
development of labor markets. 
However, substantial regional 
variation in salary levels and in the 
inherited obligations and relative 
burden under the former system 
hinder expansion of pools. 



While the reformed pension system 
embraces more workers, it is still 
largely limited to the urban labor 
force, which comprises just 27 per- 
cent of China’s total labor force. 
The remaining 73 percent only 
have the option of contributing to 
the voluntary savings plan. Some 
regions are considering expanding 
coverage to the growing number of 
laborers employed in rural enter- 
prises and to migrant laborers in 
urban areas that lack urban resi- 
dency status (currently excluded 
from most urban pension pools). 



Funding for this study is provided 
by the Office of the Demography of 
Aging, National Institute on Aging. 
Population projections were mod- 
eled at the International Programs 
Center, Popuiatirxi Division, Bureau 
of the Census. Other data are 
from China State Statistical Bureau, 
Statistical Yearbook of China 1995. 



For further information, contact 
Loraine A. West at 301-457-1362. 
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A fouMo-five week study 
pf Chin^^^ artSr and accomplishments 

in a modern-dap 



followed bp traditional song, dance, and theatre 
Adaptable for high school English/Jheatre^^^^^ 10-12 

bp Fulbright-Hapes participant to China, Summer 2000 
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Unit Overvieiv 

This four-to-five week study should acquaint high school English students with Chinese 
beliefs, arts, and accomplishments, past and present. Geared for students grades 10-12 in 
required or elective English courses, the unit promotes hands-on activities adaptable to 
various learning styles and levels. Incorporating independent study, response journals, 
collaborative work, and instructional sharing, the unit utilizes a variety of instructional 
tools, and is compatible with most state standards requirements in the humanities, 
specifically theatre arts and world literature. The unit, which is divided into five 
sections - “Let’s Discover China,” “Let’s Share and Compare,” “Let’s Learn From 
Authors and Shared Concepts,” “Let’s Celebrate Chinese New Year,” and “Let’s Produce” 
--culminates in two major projects of experiential learning which involve all class 
members. 

Unit Goals 

Students will develop a broader knowledge base of and appreciation for: 

1. Chinese inventions and accomplishments; 

2. Chinese art, architecture and crafts; 

3. Chinese customs and beliefs, such as 

a. The five elements which create the Chinese focus of the universe; 

b. Confucianism, Daoism (Taoism), and Buddhism; and 

c. Common Chinese signs and symbols; 

4. Selections of Chinese literature from various time periods; 

5. Chinese festivals, specifically Chinese New Year on January 24, 

2001, as they recreate the celebration in decorations, customs, dress, 
and food; 

6. Traditional Chinese performing arts, in the process of blocking, 

student directing, costuming, and producing part of the one-act 
play, Treasures of the Orient by Harding and Lantz, to be performed for 
various classes in the lower grades, and community. 

Unit Objectives 

1. To discover additional research methods and sources; 

2. To become more self-motivated and more able to work collaboratively; 

3. To be able to make more educational connections among authors of various eras 

and among cultures; 

4. To improve verbal responses as well as the quality and quantity of journal 

responses; 

5. To broaden understanding of a specific culture, its people, events and ideas; 

6. To learn more about theatre production in the communicating of a culture’s 

story. 
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Before Unit Begins 



1. Locate copies of all literature selections in the unit; order books if needed 

(e.g. Asian-American Literature: An Anthology) ; 

2. Create one transparency of each outline map (China and the United 

States) in Appendixes A and B; 

3. Sign up to use the media center for Days 2, 3, 4, and Days 10, 11; 

4. Copy pages 5 and 6 of this unit, cut into strips and place into envelope; 

add or adjust for class ability and size; 

5. Locate large map of China to use in room throughout unit; 

6. Have on hand as many balls of yarn (in red, gold, and black if possible) 

as you have groups, for Day 8; 

7. Locate copies of Confucius’ essays “On Learning,” and “On Ethics”; run 

one per student for Day 9; 

8. Arrange for field trip on Day 13 according to school policy; 

9. Create bulletin board on the unit’s theme in red, black, and gold and set up 

book/resource display (see bibliography); 

10. Apply for permission for a two-hour (or more) block of time to celebrate 

Chinese New Year in classroom on Day 16; 

1 1. Arrange for yearbook and newspaper coverage for Day 16; 

12. Have thank you letters ready for class to sign on Day 17; 

13. Order video China for Day 4 and 17; 

14. Check chapter numbers of locally available theatre arts text for blocking 

section for Day 19; make arrangements to use books if necessary; 

15. Order one script per class member of whatever play you’ve chosen; 

16. Prepare the prompt book for “Water Dragon” or whatever play chosen. 

17. Arrange use of any and all rooms needed for this project if any part of the 

project is done outside the regular classroom; 

18. Arrange with office to pay all royalties and production costs; make plans 

for how food costs in unit wiU be shared; 

19. Arrange with community patrons who may have authentic Chinese arts, crafts, 

or costumes to lend for the class display; 

20. Determine evaluation procedures to be used in unit {Appendix F). 
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Unit Lesson Plans 

Day 1 - “Let’s Discover China ” 

1. Before students enter, have the following quote written on the board or 

on a poster: “To change your language, 

you must change your life.” 

Derek Walcott, Nobel Prize-winning poet 

a. Discuss, eliciting as many responses as possible; 

b. Then create a parody of the quote, reversing it to read: 

“To change your life, 

you must change your language.” 

c. Guide students to analyze differences between the original and 

the parody and how “language” may mean more than just 
spoken or written words; 

d. In their response journals, have students write a short reaction 

to the original quote or to the parody, justifying their choice 
in terms of broad-based learning potential; 

2. Instructor introduces a transparency of an outline map of China 

(Appendix A), initiating student discussion on the geography and 
demographics of the country, e.g. location, size, population, lay of 
the land, etc.; after several minutes’ feedback, place an overlay of 
an outline map of the United States (in the same scale; see Appendix B) 
and initiate a discussion regarding comparisons and contrasts; 

3. Instructor then shares introductory remarks, giving unit overview 

and goals (see pages 1, 2, 3 of unit); 

4. Media Center Scavenger Hunt 

a. In groups of four, list (for ten minutes) in journal as many 

Chinese discoveries or inventions as you can; choose a leader 
to share your group’s list with the whole class; other groups 
add to list as they listen; 

b. Students draw one of the following slips from an envelope or 

basket; write or tape slip into journal; then list below it, 
questions that arise regarding that topic; these questions 
become the students’ research aim; for example, if the drawn 
slip says “abacus,” sample questions underneath that might be: 
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Is a particular person credited with inventing the abacus? 
When was it invented? 

Where? 

For what purpose? 

How does it work? 

How long does it take to learn to use the abacus? 

Of what are/were they made? 

Were their restrictions on its usage? 

Is it still used? If so, how? 

C. Copy the following scavenger hunt choices and cut them into strips; adjust the 
number and type of items needed to fit your class size and ability level; add 
if needed: 



Feng Shui 
Chinese painting 
the five elements 
Family life in China 

Forces of the Univei 

Traditional Chinese 
signs and symbols 



(Chinese) bridges 

Chinese sculpture 

the compass 

Education in 
China 

Confucius 

writing, 
printing, paper 



The Chinese calendar 



the abacus 



Chinese festivals silk 

gunpowder clocks 

the seismograph Buddhism 

canals (Chinese)legal system 

Chinese architecture Chinese opera 

The Forbidden City Chinese history 

The Terracotta Warriors 

Chinese crafts Chinese games 

other inventions 

o 

ERIC 
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Day 2 and 3 - “Let’s Discover China ” continued 

1. Review; share, recording others’ work thus far in own journal; 

2. Work time in media center on scavenger hunt topic; 

in journals, record answers and sources for answers. 

Day 4 - “Let’s Share and Compare ” 

1. Before class, hang large map of China in room; 

2. Share any topics remaining; 

3. Students transfer basic information from their research to gold “coin” 

(Appendix C), placing the coins on the map of China in the 
approximate location that applies; 

4. Have students do a quick comparison between what they learned 

through their research and what they had listed in their journals 
on the first day of the unit (refer to 4a, page 4 of this unit); 

5. Video showing of China. Part 1 (see bibliography for address, use 

similar video available to you, or invite a traveler who has been to China to share 
pictures, story, slides of journey); following thirty-minute video, students 
respond in journal to the following question: How does what 
you’ve learned about China in the past few days compare and/or 
contrast with what you knew of China before that? 

6. Assign for Day 5 the individual study of the short story “On 

Listening,” by Maxine Hong Kingston (available in Asian-American 
Literature: An Anthology, pages 539-41). 

Day 5 - “Let’s Learn From Chinese-American Authors ” 

1. Begin class with traditional “gossip” game: instructor whispers a short phrase 

to one student who then passes it quickly to next student and so forth 
around the room until the last student shares aloud what he/she heard; the 
outcome will no doubt be quite different from the original which should 
then solicit a short discussion on the importance of listening for effective 
communication with one another within a culture, but most especially 
among cultures; 

2. Relate class discussion to assignment, Kingston’s story ”On Listening,” using 

additional discussion questions and writing topic on page 541 of Anthology: 

3. Working in groups, students then record in their journals the basic 

information about the selection, using following format: 
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TiUe: 

Author: 

Setting (time and place): 

Type of Literature: 

Main Characters (and something about them): 

Short Synopsis (plot): 

Main Idea: 

Theme: 

Individual Response to Selection: 

Sample questions to guide individual responses - 
How did I react to the selection? Why? 

If I could talk with the author what would I ask him/her? 

If I could talk with a character, what would I ask him/her? 

If I could be a character, which one would I want to be and why? 

What did I learn from this selection that may stay with me? 

How did this selection help me to see life from a different viewpoint? 
How can I relate this learning to my life experience? 

4. Assign for individual study the poem “Foreign Ways” by Diana Chang 

( Asian American Literature: An Anthology, pages 495-496). 

Day 6 - “Let*s Learn From Chinese-American Authors ” 

1. Open class with a discussion of the word “foreign”: What does it mean to you? 

Have you ever been in a place that you considered foreign? If so, where? 

How did you feel? How were you treated? How did you treat others? 

Have you ever sensed that another felt they were "foreign” in a place or event that you 
considered common or everyday? If so, where? 

What did you do to alleviate their feelings, to help them overcome those feelings? 
What is the difference between foreign and international? 

The denotation? The connotation? 

2. Following discussion, students respond to above questions in their journals; 
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3. Direct students to the second part of stanza two (top of page 496); 

in their groups of three to four, discuss the line “ . . . the body giving the 
person away betrays a mind of its own-- . . groups share ideas with class; 

4. Students record basic information on selection (see Day 5 #3); 

5. Assign Jade Snow Wong’s short story “Forgiveness From Heaven” ( Anthology . 

pages 330-335). 

Day 7 - “Let’s Learn from Chinese-American Authors ” 

1. Initial class discussion: How many of you are the only girls in your family? Only boys? 

Some (or one) of each? What, if any, challenges have you felt because of gender 
differences within your family? Do you feel that girls are preferred over boys in your 
family? In our culture? Boys over girls? Why or why not? 

2. Students each write six questions in journal based on Jade Snow Wong’s short 

story “Forgiveness From Heaven”; share aU questions within group; 
groups choose the best four questions within the group, rewrite those four 
on straight-edged paper, pass clockwise to next group who answer as a 
group, signing their names also; group receives the grade; 

3. Students work on journal work for selection (see Day 5 #3), paying 

particular attention in the individual response portion to the story’s last 
sentence; (see also optional suggestions on page 335 of Anthology ): 

4. Ask students: Has anyone ever heard of the children’s story “The Boy Who 

Cried Wolf”? Be prepared tomorrow to retell the members of your group 
the story of “The Boy Who Cried Wolf’; locate a copy if you need one. 

Day 8 - “Let’s Learn from Shared Concepts ” 

1. As a class, review the three selections of literature studied thus far, looking for 

common threads and meanings; 

2, Combine two groups each into larger groups of eight or so; hand each group a 

ball of yarn; person with the yam begins retelling the children’s tale of 
“The Boy Who Cried Wolf,” then tosses it to another group member who 
continues the tale, and thus back and forth across the group until the story 
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is told; all group members must be included before the second time around; 
when story is completed, group discusses how this children’s tale relates to 
yesterday’s selection (see Day 7); 

3. Instructor then directs group members to the Chinese book The Wolf is Coming 

(see bibliography; book may be read aloud so students can see the traditional Chinese 
art work and characters); 

4. Class discussion: In retelling the story, did your group add any characteristics that you 

believe to be American? If so, what? In hearing the story from the book, could you 
determine any Chinese characteristics? Yes or no? Why or why not? Is 
the story cross-cultural? If yes, what elements seem to transcend all 
cultures and generational differences? Is it a story you think you may tell 
your family if you choose to have one? Why or why not? 

5. What other stories, myths, tales, or ideas occur in both Chinese and 

American cultures (or other cultures as well)? Be prepared to share at least 
one with your group tomorrow (Hint: the Cinderella story is cross-cultural, 
but others may be found through media center and internet sources); 

6. On own, students enter basic information about selection in journal (Day 5 #3); 

7. To each student, distribute copies of Confucius’ essays “On Ethics,” and “On 

Learning” (Appendix D); read on own for tomorrow. 

Day 9 - “Let’s Learn Shared Concepts from Confucius ” 

1. Begin class by asking students to share other stories, myths, tales, or ideas that 

appear in more than one culture; record on board and in journal (see Day 8 
#5); direct students’ attention to the book in the classroom display, Chinese 
Cinderella, by Adeline Yen Mah and share the story and/or a piece of 
jewelry illustrating the symbol of the broken gold fishfAppend/x E); 

2. In study groups of 3-4, students are challenged to make relevant connections 

between the cross-cultural stories, myths, tales, or ideas they know and the 
assignment for today, two of Confucius’ essays: “On Learning,” and 
“On Ethics” (or others appropriate to your situation); on essay handout, 
students highlight the main idea of each paragraph; group then narrows 
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those highlighted statements to three to five major statements on learning 
and three to five major statements on ethics; by group consensus, places a 
star by the most important statement of the five; shares with class; class 
discusses if the starred statements are ideas that are cross cultural, 

(e.g. see first line of essay “On Ethics”)! 

3- Journal work on essays (see Day 5) to focus on individual response to Confucius’ 
writing, e.g. Do you agree with Confucian beliefs? Why or why not? 

To whom do you believe he was addressing his ideas? 

In what ways might his writing be different if written now? 

What images does he use to make his points? How does that fit traditional China? 

Do you sense the presence of wit or irony in the essay (if you do, give examples)? 
What Confucian ideas from these essays will you take with you into your life? Why? 
4. Pass out Student permission slips for field trip to Chinese restaurant kitchen to 
learn of Chinese New Year food preparation; set deadline for slips; 

(Adjust to fit your school’s field trip policy; if a field trip such as this is 
not possible, invite community adults or parents into classroom for a 
demonstration of Chinese New Year food preparation). 

Day 10 - “Let’s Celebrate Chinese New Year ” 

1. Introduction: Each culture has its specific and special celebrations. The 

traditional celebration of most significance to the Chinese is Chinese New 
Year. If we were to create a traditional Chinese New Year celebration in 
this room, what would we need, and need to know? Brainstorm on board, 
until the “wh” questions have been covered (who, what, when, where, why, 
how); 

2. Students write in journals the questions that need answering before they can 

recreate this event; (Sample questions may be, but are not limited to, the 
following: What is the purpose for this celebration? Who celebrates this event? 
Where is it celebrated yet today? When does it take place? How is this date 
determined? How many days does it last? What special event occurs at the end of the 
New Year celebration? What is its significance? Are there particular customs that 
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must be followed before the actual holiday? If so, what? What are the traditional 
decorations for this celebration? In what colors or designs? How do they prepare the 
food for this celebration? What food dishes are traditional? What food dishes will be 
possible for us to prepare? Do they dress in special colors or types of clothing? Are 
gifts given? If so, what? In what numbers? Colors? To whom? By whom? 

3. Once the guiding questions have been determined, divide the work among 

group members, and using resources in the room, from the media center, 
from their experience, or other as designated by instructor, write answers 
to questions in journals as they discover them (see bibliography for ideas); 

4. Assignment: discover and record in journal how to create a Chinese New Year 

celebration in our classroom; apply information from day 2, 3, 4 of unit. 

Day 11 - “Let’s Celebrate Chinese New Year ” continued 

1. Review, check on permission slips; 

2. Group work time to collaborate on findings related to a Chinese New Year 

celebration; add to and/or delete in journal entries as needed for accuracy; 
(students must be able to verify findings and give sources): 

3. Two from each group move clockwise to the next group to share and 

corroborate findings; if there are many groups, have them move at least 
once more; return to group; adjust group findings as necessary; 

4. As a class, narrow the responsibilities (e.g. decorations, food, customs, 

entertainment or activities, etc.) to a workable number; students volunteer 
or are appointed to one area of responsibility based on ability levels and 
learning styles, and continue work and research on that area as needed; 

5. Set deadlines and date for the celebration; (schedule the class celebration date as 

close to the real Chinese New Year as possible to lend authenticity to the class event; 
check calendar for exact date) . 
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Day 12 - “Let’s Celebrate Chinese New Year ” continued 

1. Review, check progress; answer questions; troubleshoot; 

2. Students meet in groups based on responsibilities related to creating the 

Chinese New Year; set daily goals; fill in daily individual work plan 
(Appendix F ) ; list supplies needed and set mini-deadlines for group work; 

3. Work time on class celebration of Chinese New Year; instructor moves from 

group to group as needed; 

4. Remind students of field trip or of guest presenter! s) the next class day. 

Day 13 - “Let’s Celebrate Chinese Cooking ” 

1. Gather and check permission slips; 

2. Field trip to Chinese restaurant kitchenforguestpresentation in class) 

to learn, first-hand, the foods and food preparation required for a 
traditional Chinese New Year celebration. 

Day 14 - “Let’s Celebrate Chinese New Year” continued 

1. Students respond in journals to yesterday’s class event, showing what they 

learned; 

2. Group and individual work time on responsibilities required to create in class 

a traditional Chinese New Year celebration; instructor meets with each 
group; 

3. INSTRUCTOR PLEASE NOTE: As soon as the activities and entertainment group 

“discovers” that theatrical performances, special dances and sometimes 
acrobatics (even stilt-walkers) are popular during the Lantern Festival at the 
close of the Chinese New Year celebration, guide the class into “Water 
Dragon,” the third selection, from the script Treasures of the Orient by 
Harding and Lantz (or other appropriate theatrical piece to be produced and 
performed by the class), distributing scripts to class members (see bibliography). 
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Day 15 - “Let’s Celebrate Chinese New Year ” continued 

1. On daily goal sheet, students set plans for the day; turn in; 

2. Group and individual work time on responsibilities required to create in class 

a traditional Chinese New Year celebration; instructor meets with groups. 

Day 16 - “Class Celebration of Traditional Chinese New Year ” 

1. Students fulfill various responsibilities within the two-hour block of time 

(see page 3 of Unit), to include preparation, presentation, and cleanup; 

2. Welcome yearbook and or/newspaper coverage of the event; 

3. Students serve as instructors for the invited elementary and/or middle school 

grades who visit the decorated room, sample the goodies, and learn from the 
high school students the customs, foods, and gifts synonymous with this 
holiday; (please note: allow as much time as needed for your particular situation; 
visits from other classes may need to be schedules at various times). 

Day 17 - “Evaluation of Class Celebration of Chinese New Year ” 

1. Students evaluate the experience of celebrating Chinese New Year in their 

journals, documenting what went well, what could have gone better and 
what they learned about this culture that they did not know prior to 
this experience; 

2. Send Thank you letters from the class to whomever assisted in the project; all 

students sign; mail; 

3. Part II of video China (thirty minutes) including the portion on the Chinese, or 

Beijing Opera (or another one available to you which focuses on this subject); 

4. Distribute short script, Treasures of the Orient, by Harding and 

Luntz; students study it on their own for next class day; set reading aim: to 
make connections between what they’ve learned and what they read. 
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Day 18 - “Lefs Learn More About Theatre. Chinese. Too ” 

1. Recap unit’s goals and objectives; 

2. Have students volunteer to read parts of, or assign temporary roles for, 

section three of Treasures of the Orient. “Water Dragon,” pages 23-32; 
read script aloud in class; 

3. Follow with class discussion of how this musical play blends movement, melody, 

and imaginative scenery; guide students to relate this to what they 
learned on Days 2, 3, 4 of unit; 

4. As students work on the basic information of the selection in their journals, 

ask them to think about which responsibilities they would be interested in 
assuming, e.g. movement (blocking and choreography), melody (sound tech 
crew, singers), or imaginative scenery (sketching plan for set design, 
executing set design, painting, etc.): 

5. At end of journal entry on this selection, have students hst the onstage roles 

and/or offstage work for which they know they can be responsible; 

6. Share with the full class; adapt and change and reposition until the play 

production assignments are complete and all students have volunteered for 
or been assigned the onstage and/or offstage work appropriate for their 
abiUty levels and learning styles; options are the onstage roles (see 
page 3 of script), lights, sound effects, costuming, makeup, blocking, 
scene design, scene painting, props, promotion and programs, production 
details, and other responsibilities as designated by the instructor. 



Day 19 - “Let's Learn More About Theatre. Chinese. Too ” 

1. Review yesterday’s work; adapt positions as needed (some instructors will choose 

to have formal tiyouts for the onstage roles; do whatever works best for you and your 
situation); 

2. Review the concept of, and symbols used in, blocking as needed (see chapter in 

text Basic Drama Projects or another drama text) ; 
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3. Divide theatrical piece into scenes or natural breaks; assign groups of two or 

three students to each section; provide the prompt book pages for each; 

4. Group work on blocking (movement) for assigned scene. 

Day 20 - “Let’s Learn More About Theatre. Chinese. Too ” 

1. Blocking review. 

2. One person from each small group moves clockwise to the next group, another 

person counter-clockwise to another group; new groups now review each 
other’s blocking to determine if the movement from scene to scene will 
flow meaningfully; 

3. Adapt as needed for maximum effect. 

Day 21 - “Let’s Learn More About Theatre. Chinese. Too ” 

1. Assign roles; students with onstage roles, highlight their speaking lines in one 

color and their movement in another color; students with production roles, 
meet in those teams to work on those responsibilities (see chapter 24 and 27 of 
Basic Drama Projects ); 

2. Instructor moves from group to group as needed; 

3. When the blocking is set, create stage area in classroom, or make 

arrangements to move to stage area to walk through scenes; 
change as needed. 

Day 22 - “Let’s Learn More About Theatre. Chinese. Too ” 

1. Students rehearse theatrical piece; groups who created the blocking for that 

particular scene become the directors for that scene; 

2. Sound effects crew finalizes plan; 

3. Light crew finalizes plan; 

4. Costume crew and makeup crew, working together, finalize plans (see 

appropriate chapters in drama texts); 

5. Production and promotion crew finalizes plans, double checks deadlines, writes 

and sends publicity; checks to see that royalty has been paid, etc. 
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Instruc tor please note : The following schedule is only a suggestion; adapt and/or 
adjust to fit yours and your students’ ability levels, learning styles, scheduling 
needs, and circumstances. 

Day 23 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Rehearsal and work day on production. 

Day 24 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Rehearsal and work day on production. 

Day 25 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Rehearsal and work day on production; from memory. 

Day 26 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Rehearsal and workday on production; add scenery. 

Day 27 - Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Rehearsal and work day on production; add props. 

Day 28 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Rehearsal and work day on production; add costumes. 

Day 29 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

1. Rehearsal and work day on production; add lights. 

2. Fit in as many rehearsals as needed; polish, polish, polish. 

Day 30 - “Let’s Learn More About Drama. Chinese. Too ” 

Final dress rehearsal ; all of the above plus makeup. 
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Day 31 - “Let*s Produce ” 

In recognition of the Lantern Festival at the culmination of the Chinese New 

Year celebration, the theatre arts (or English) class of 

School presents the production of “The Water Dragon” for elementary 
and/or middle school students. A production for the parents and community is 
also recommended. Please note: if possible, schedule this short production as part of 
the Chinese New Year celebration demonstrated by the high school students. 

Final Day of Unit 

1. Share Diana Chang’s poem “A Theory About Dancing” ( Anthology, pages 551-553); 

2. Discuss how her image of dancing compares to life experience, with 

particular emphasis on her last stanza: “It all happens here, now, in the 
bone.” Journal response to your agreement or disagreement with her 
theory, giving examples to prove your point; 

3. Then show how this quote applies (or does not apply) to entire unit, 

incorporating Derek Walcott’s quote (or the parody of it from Day 1 of the Unit); 

4. In a two-page journal entry or more, students evaluate the uniton 

China: Tradition and Transformation by creating in their journals, 
responses to questions such as: 

How has this unit on China changed your understanding of that culture? 

Has it it anyway provided you with a different “language” whereby your understanding 
of the world has broadened? If so, how? If not, why not? 

What do you now know that you did not know at the unit’s beginning? 

Of all the things you learned about China’s tradition and transformation, what 
surprised you the most? Why? 

What selection of the unit was most meaningful to you? 

What activity worked best for you in the unit? Why? 

What did not work as well? Why? 

What improvements do you recommend for another time? it? 

5. Students leave journals with instructor. 
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Appendix A 



Outline Map of China 
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Appendix B 

Outline Map of the United States 
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Appendix C 

Pattern for Ancient “Coin” 
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Appendix D 

Design of Broken, Gold Fish, Symbolic of Chinese Cinderella Story 
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Appendix E 

Daily Project Work Plan for Individuals 



Project: Chinese Neiv Year Celebration/Theatre 
Daily Learning Plan for 

fStudentName) 

On this date 



What 1 ivill have accomplished for this project 
by the end of the period: 



Where 1 will be working on these goals 



Daily plan completed Yes No_ 

(Initialed by student) 
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Appendix F 

Adapt as needed for students’ ability levels, learning styles, and circumstances 

Rubrics for Evaluation of Student Work 



Meets 

Expectations 



1. Focused, coherent work 



2. Logical presentation of ideas 



Exceeds iDoes Not Meet 



Expectations! Expectations 



3. Use of clear, convincing details 



4. Connections are smooth 



5. Word choice is precise, effective 



6. Awareness of audience 



7. Legiblity 



8. Reasonally free from errors 



9. Collaboration level 



10. Deadlines met 



Comments; 
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Analysis of Visuals from China 

(Adapted from the National Archives and the Maryland Historical Society) 
Brenda Smith, Social Studies Supervisor 
Colorado Springs School District 1 1 



Objectives: 

1 . Students know how to use the processes and resources of 
historical inquiry. 

2. Students know that religious and philosophical ideas have 
been powerful forces throughout history. 

3. Students apply thinking skills to their reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and viewing. 

Assessment: 

Teacher Observation 

Scoring Guide: 

Content Criteria includes but is not limited to: 

*Used simple, clear, and organized technical style and format in 
completing the analysis sheet 

*Content of answers shows depth of thought and evidence of 
analysis 

*Followed directions 
* Organized and easy to follow answers 

Resources: 

See attached analysis sheet 

Lesson Vocabulary: 

Primary Source 
Inference 

Procedures: 

1. Using a photograph or portrait of your choice, distribute copies to 
students. See attached examples of visual groups. 

2. Distribute the visual analysis sheet to student to complete. 

3. Review the answers with students or have them work in a group. 



Technology Connections: 

Web connections to acquire photos and portraits to reproduce 
National Archives and Records Administration Archival 
Information Locator http://www.nara.gov/nara/nail.htm 
Asia Society http://www.asiasocietv.org 
Asian Studies Resources 

http://www.cc.colorado.edu/library/course/ID/asiapac.html 



Reflections: 

The teachers should model how to analyze a visual before the students 
are asked to do so on their own. Any type of visual may be used (i.e. photos, 
paintings, portraits, posters, postcards, etc.) 



Visual Analysis Sheet 

Title (if there is one): Collection: 

Type of Visual: 

Warm-Up 

Sketch the main elements of the visual in the box below. 
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Imagine the entire picture is divided into four equal segments. Describe each quarter. 

North West: 

Objects: 

Activities: 

People: 

North East: 

Objects: 

Activities: 

People: 

South West: 

Objects: 

Activities: 

People: 

South East: 

Objects: 

Activities: 

People: 

Study the visual. What clues can be found about the location and date of the visual? 

1 . What are the main messages of the visual? What were your clues? 

2. What are the secondary messages of the picture? What were your clues? 

3. What is the MOST important historical information this sources provides? 



4. What questions does this visual raise in your mind? 

5. Where would you find the answers to the questions raised in your mind? 

6- Write a caption for the visual. 
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Chinese Views on Human Rights 



Objectives 

Students will better understand 

1. What China considers basic human rights 

2. the difficulties inherent in stating absolute principles 

3. the extent to which fundamental beliefs are partly shaped by specific 
economic and cultural conditions 

4. how clashing fundamental views can interfere with international 
cooperation and peace 

5. her or his own position on human rights 
Overview 

This exercise asks students to evaluate several human rights stances without 
identifying their sources, and then reveals which is the fundamental Chinese 

position. 

Time 

This exercise requires three class hours (the fiist two emphasizing 
student activity), and student research and small group collaboration 
outside of class between the first and second classes. 

Teachers without three hours for this can use the web sites in other ways to 
present the Chinese view of human rights. 

Class one 

1. The teacher presents and the class discusses fundamental issues befoie 
considering the Chinese and U.S. attitudes. 

The concept of human rights: those most fundamental rights which should be 
considered universal and inalienable, rights that transcend any era, culture, 
form of government, or ideology. 

Some students will probably consider (at least before discussion) the Ten 
Commandments, the "golden rule," and perhaps one or two other religious 
injunctions as universal and inalienable. 

The difficulties inherent in looking for "absolutes" that are not legitimately 
subject to modification, relativism, local conditions. 
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Does the commandment against killing forbid capital punishment, war, 
self defense, and cattle farming? 

The conflict between universal rights on the one hand, and the authority of 
national sovereignty, religious belief, and cultural practice. Does one country, 
or an international organization like the United Nations, have the right to 
withhold trade, isolate a country diplomatically and culturally, or militarily 
intervene in another country because it perceives gross human rights 
violations? 

So that the class fully understands the complexity and difficulty of this 
question, the teacher should be prepared to ask Socratic questions if the class 
too blithely accepts a simplistic view. 

A class that accepts without debate non-interference might be asked about 
the worst cases; genocide in Rwanda, chattel slavery in the Sudan, the 
oppression of women in Afghanistan, and the Serbian ethnic cleansing of 
Kosovar Albanians. 

A class that readily accepts intervention without debate might be asked 
about hypothetical foreign actions in response to human rights issues in the 
U.S., e.g. the execution of mentally retarded prisoners and prisoners who 
committed crimes as children, the imprisonment without trial of some 
immigrants, the imprisonment of some citizens whose religions lead them to 
actions the government considers child endangerment (e.g. refusing medical 
treatment). 

The need to present principles, like state laws, in very general phrasing, 
acknowledging that details, special cases, unforeseen conditions, and 
practical exceptions will inevitably have to be settled later. 

The United Natiojis promulgated in 1948 a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR). This document is not international law, but a statement of 
principles, a sort of wish list describing the world as it should someday be. 
The nations that have signed onto the UDHR agree to support those 
principles and work towards their fulfillment. Unfortunately, many nations 
routinely violate one provision or another, despite having signed the 
declaration. 

2. Discuss Article 1 of the U.S. Bill of Rights. 

See if the class thinks that these rights should indeed be considered 
universal. The teacher might note some of the exceptions, limitations, and 
practical interpretations accepted in the United States. 



For example, courts have held that free speech rights do not protect shouting 
fire in a crowded theater when there is no fire (the classic example), advising 
young men not to accept being drafted into military service, libel, slander, 
false testimony in a trial, forgery, child pornography, incitement to riot, 
verbal threats, false advertising, sharing corporate inside information, 
conspiring to commit a crime, etc. 

3. Ask students to select one of the following as a worthy addition to our Bill 
of Rights. Tell them to respond to the basic ideas, not the specific wording. 
Each student should also identify any that she or he opposes as pernicious. 
Give them no more than five minutes to make their choices to insure getting 
their fundamental feelings before those are more fully scrutinized). 

Do not identify the source of these ideas, although they are noted 
parenthetically here for the teacher’s use). Note that for the sake of class 
discussion, the wording here has been modified. 

The ideas: 

a. Everyone has the right to be provided with food, shelter, clothing and 
education, (the four basic human rights in the current view of the 
People’s Republic of China). 

b. Everyone has the right to erect religious displays (e.g. nativity 
scenes) and to conduct religious observations (e.g. prayers in class and 
before football games) on public property and in public institutions, 
(some U.S. conservatives) 

c. Everyone has the right to a job that pays enough to provide his or 
her family with an existence above the poverty level and with adequate 
medical services. (UDHR). 

d. Because of the inherent right to life, no one shall be subjected to 
the death penalty, (some U.S. liberals). 

4. Poll the class for their responses and put the "scores" on the board. 

After the inevitable expressions of disbelief and the challenging remarks 
students will make, organize the class into four groups, each to advocate for 
one principle. If the class showed little difference of opinion, form these 
groups at random; a class with a few advocates for each of the four principles 
can be divided more in keeping with their real positions. 
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5. Assign each group the task of researching support for their position, 
rewording the principle as they think necessary to preserve the meaning 
while acknowledging both practical problems and likely objections. Each 
group should also prepare one challenging question to be asked of each other 
group. 

Class Two 

1. Have each group present a five minute pitch to the class as a whole 
advocating that their assigned principle be added to the Constitution, and 
then present each group with the three questions prepared by the other 
groups (but not revealed until now). 

2. Repoll the students to see to what extent individuals or the class in general 
might have changed their opinions. 

Class Three 

To enable students’ greater understanding of the Chinese position, present 
the class with information about current Chinese practices and statements 
about each position. 

Explain why a poor country with tenuous central government control would 
emphasize essential human needs (e.g., food, clothing, shelter) while 
restricting political freedoms that industrialized nations in the west take for 
granted (e.g., freedom of speech, trial by a jury of one’s peers, freedom of 
assembly and association). 

Identify the primary Chinese actions which are criticized as human rights 
abuses: suppression of dissidents, the occupation of Tibet, the suppression of 
some religious activities, and the use of prison labor. 

Note that the Chinese constitution recognizes freedom of religion, but only for 
established religions, not for fringe or new religions, which the Chinese 
government suspects have hidden political motivations, or at least potential 
political effects. The repression of the Falun Gong (or Falun Dafa) movement 
apparently arises from the government’s distrust of any mass organization, 
not from the specific religious ideas of the group. Some of your students 
might note parallels in U.S. government attitudes towards “cults” in this 
country (e.g. Waco). 

Explain the ways China has for millennia valued the interests and needs of 
social groups above those of the individual. Confucianism infused the culture 
well before Communism triumphed in 1949. 



Outline the Chinese government’s (and others’) criticism of human rights 
violations in the United States. 

Note that the U. S. Senate’s finally granting Permanent Trade Relations 
status (sometimes called Most Favored Nation status) to China in the year 
2000 came after a long and bitter debate, part of which involved objection to 
China’s human rights record. 

Note that human rights issues are often, sincerely or not, raised in debates 
about U.S. policy. American businesses. 

Starter Web Sites 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
http://www.un.org/Overview/rights.html 

The Chinese government on human rights: 
http://www.china-embassy.org/eng/c2714.html 

Amnesty International on China (the 2000 Annual Report): 

http://www.web.amnesty.org/web/ar2000web.nsf7ebbd3384655495f2802568f5 

00615e2f/lea7833d9a544056802568f200552912?OpenDocument 

The Falun Gong’s official site: 
www.clearwisdom.net 



Stephen Sossaman 
Department of English 
Westfield State College 
Westfield MA 01086 
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China: A Population Case Study 

Prepared by Mack Van Allen 
Centerville City Schools 
Centerville, Ohio 



Introduction: The People’s Republic of China is a country that supports one-fifth of the 
world’s population, and one of the world’s most rapid economic growth rates over the decade 
of the nineteen nineties. As such, China is ideally suited as a case study for environmental 
pressures that result fi"om a large human population experiencing a fairly rapid increase in 
material lifestyle. This curriculum unit will have students examine a key aspect of our 
twenty-first century environmental dilemma - human population growth. With respect to 
human population growth, both social and physical impacts will be examined. This unit is 
intended to be useful for both the Global or World Cultures teacher who is teaching a larger 
unit on China and the Environmental Studies teacher who wishes to use a concrete case study 
following the consideration of the related issues in class. 

Methodological Considerations: Methodological suggestion will be made throughout this 
unit. The methodological suggestions will consider critical thinking skills, multiple 
intelligence strategies and proficiency test skill requirements. (The last consideration is 
based on the most recent incarnation of the Ohio High School Qualifying Exam. This exam 
will include social studies skill-based questions such as inferential chart interpretation and 
reading comprehension. Beginning with the class of 2002, all Ohio students will be required 
to pass an exam in five academic areas in order to receive a high school diploma. Although 
each state deals with academic accountability issues differently, an increasing number of 
states are recognizing the importance of testing for skills as well as information.) 

Objectives: 



• Students will demonstrate that they can apply general concepts and principles of 
human population growth to China. 

• Students will demonstrate that they can draw connections between China’s 
population and other related issues. 

• Using data compiled on China’s population dynamics and “one-couple, one- 
child” policy, students will successfully perform at least three critical thinking 
and/or proficiency skill activities. 

Section One: The Dynamics of Human Population Growth and China 

Introduction: It wasn’t until the early 1800’s that human beings topped one billion 

individuals. In less than the next 200 years, we managed a six-fold growth in our numbers, 
reaching 6 billion individuals at some point during 1998. During this same period, China’s 
population increased fi"om 200 million to 1 .2 billion people. Today, one out of every five 
human beings is Chinese. Of all of the issues China faces moving into the new millennium, 
few are as important as human population growth. 
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Controlling Generalization: For a high school student to make sense of China’s population 
and related social issues, he or she must first understand certain principles of population 
growth. The first section will examine issues relevant to China fi’om the following human 
population generalizations: 

• Population growth is a resource use rather than a space-related problem. More 
people use more resources and create more waste. 

• Three factors interact to determine a country or regions future population 
numbers: population growth rate, fertility rate and the age at which women have 
babies. If reliable data exists for these factors, one can project with a high degree 
of accuracy future population growth patterns for the affected country or region. 

• Presently, human population growth is really a tale of two stories. Developed 
countries are now experiencing little or even negative population growth. 
Developing countries are experiencing robust and sometimes-overwhelming 
population growth. Yet, paradoxically, the greatest environmental impact of 
population growth comes fi’om those countries with the slowest growth rates. 

• The growth of any biological species is limited by the capability of the 
environment to provide the resources necessary for survival. This limitation is 
referred to as the environment’s carrying capacity for the species in question. 

Lesson one: Density and space 

Step one: This lesson is designed to get the students to understand that human population 
growth is not a space-related problem. Ask the students to suggest a visual way to represent 
the problem of human population growth. Many of the students will probably suggest a 
picture that shows people competing for space similar to the editorial cartoon shown below. 







Ask the students to consider the concept of “the American Dream.” Have the students 
generate a list of things that would be part of this dream. Controlling one’s own space will 
no doubt appear somewhere on this list. Since China is the focus of this unit, have the 
students calculate how much of China’s 9,596,960 sq. km. (about 3.7 million sq.mi.) would 
be needed to provide a family of three a standard, upper-middle class house American for all 
of China’s population. (The family size of three is selected because it will permit a 
convenient segway for a later discussion of China’s one-child family policy. Obviously, the 
point of this exercise is not to suggest that the Chinese share with Americans the same 
material aspirations or family values. It is simply an exercise that requires the students to 
apply another academic discipline (arithmetic) to social studies and apply critical thinking 
skills to the result of their calculation. Ultimately, the students should gain an understanding 
of how land space relates to human population.) 

Step two: Take the results of the calculation performed in step one and place it in on a map 
of China. This is done by first having the students compare the area of their housing 
calculation to the actual land area of China. Express this comparison as a percentage. The 
students do not need to be absolutely exact on the next step. Have the students estimate the 
area that would be required for American style, suburb housing. 

The more hands on the exercise can be made, the more likely it will be that students will 
grasp the significance of the generalization regarding human population and land space. 
Have the students reconfigure the area of China on their map in the form of a quadrilateral. 
(This can be done be using the map’s scale to configure a quadrilateral comprising the same 
number of square miles found in China. To skip this step simply use the map and 
quadrilateral provided below.) This should be done on standard colored paper or any 
decorative paper or stickers. They can then calculate the exact area indicated by the 
percentage calculation done in step one. Using scissors and an adhesive, if necessary, have 
the students place their cut out on the map of China that you originally provided. Allow the 
students to inject their personalities and tastes into their creation. Encourage them to cut and 
configure on their map the housing percentage paper any way they wish. 
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Step three: Distribute the Population Density: Comparing Two Nations handout. In groups 
of three or four students, have the students compare the population density maps to a physical 
features map for each country. Have the students generate a list of fectors that could 
influence how the human population of the two countries decided to distribute itself (Note 
that despite China’s massive expansive of little used land, China has only 7% of the world’s 
arable land.) 
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Note that the above map of China uses city spellings that differ on today’s maps. If not 
already taught, this might be a good opportunity to pause momentarily to discuss the method 
of spelling Chinese names and places in Roman letters. 

Step four: Frequently, people draw erroneous conclusions about population density and 
wealth. A country must have access to resources to be wealthy. It must also able to organize 
resources into a productive form; that is, the society must possess managerial skills. China is 
a resource rich country. It is also attempting to acquire managerial skills necessary to 
organize these resources in a productive manner. Have the students examine the Population 
Density and Per GNP 2000 chart. Then have them read the essay by Paul and Arme Erlich 
found at www.2think.org/tpe.shtml . 



Population Density AND * GNP 2000 
Selected Countries 




Source: PRB, 2000 World Population Data Sheet 




Lesson two: Show me the numbers 
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Step one: Fundamental to any discussion of human population growth is an understanding 
of the implication of geometric growth. (This is also referred to in the population business 
as exponential growth.) Identify the growth rate of anything, and given the principle 
governing geometric growth, one can determine how long it will take any number to double. 
For obvious reasons, growth percentages are usually charted with their corresponding 
doubling times. A geometric growth pattern will always give itself away because it eventual 
fiDrms a J-curve when charted. What is so insidious about this is that early in the progression 
the devastating implications of this pattern of growth go virtually unnoticed. I tell my 
students, “Small numbers that double create small numbers, but big numbers that double 
create big numbers.” At first, this may sound silly, but consider; one doubles to two and two 
to four, but one billion doubles to two billion and two billion to four billions. If the number 
of years necessary for a doubling to occur is constant, it is obvious that the environmental 
impact of adding 1.2 billion more people (China’s next doubling) will be far greater than 
simply doubling from 60 million to 120 million people (China’s first doubling in the first 
millennium, A.D.) The following diagram shows the J-curve growth pattern for human 
population. 



World Population Growth, 10,000 B.C to Present 




To get students to understand the imphcations of geometric growth use one of the following 
exercises: 

Exercise one: Present the problem of the lily pad. The state creates a lake for public 
recreational use. In this lake, biologists introduce a single lily pad plant. There is one 
problem. The lily pad is biologically capable of doubling each day. Ask the students the 
following questions. If the lake is completely covered with lily pads in thirty days (and thus 
rendered useless, at least for humans), on what day is the lake half covered? On what day is 
the lake ideally suited for human recreational use, i.e., swimming and fishing? What would 
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be the reaction of the lake’s users if someone suggested that the lily pads posed a future 
threat to the health of the lake? On what day would the impending disaster be likely 
perceived by a significant number of the lake’s users? What generalizations can be made 
about the plight of the lake and the issue of human population growth? (Come back to this 
illustration during the discussion of China’s one-child policy. Using the analogy of the lily 
pad and the lake, ask the students to speculate as to what day China’s policy-makers may 
have viewed themselves when they implemented this forceful family planning policy.) 

Exercise two: The following exercise also graphically demonstrates the doubling power of 
geometric growth and expresses it in a form that is appealing to teenagers - money. 



CALENDAR Riddle 

At the current rate of growth, about 2%, the world's population will double approximately 
every 35 years. Doubling a small number over and over soon means we are doubling ever larger 
numbers. 1977's 4 billion will double to 8 billion in the year 2012 if current growth patterns 
continue. This riddle helps -.to illustrate the concept of exponential growth (an increase at a 
constant rate per year or other unit of time) and its implications for problem-solving in the 
future. 

* * * 

A father complained that his son's allowance of $5 per week was too much. The son replied, 
“Okay, Dad. How about this? You give me a penny for the first day of the month, 2 <^ for the next, 
4C for the next, 8C for the next, and so on for every day of the month." The father, thinking he 
had a foolish son, readily consented. 

Which, indeed, was the more clever? (See reverse side of page.) 
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The son’s allowance 



Day 1 
Day 2 
Day 3 
Day 4 
Day 5 
Day 6 
Day 7 
Day 8 
Day 9 







.01 
.02 
.04 
.08 
.16 
.32 
. 64 
1.28 
2.56 



Day 


10 


5.12. 


Day 


22 


20,971.52 


Day 


11 


10.24 


Day 


23 


41,943.04 


Day 


12 


20.48 


Day 


24 


83,886.08 


Day 


13 


40.96 


Day 


25 


167,77^-16 


Day 


14 


81.92 


Day 


26 


335,544.32 


Day 


15 


163..84 


Day 


27 


671,088.64 


Day 


16 


327.68- 


Day 


28. 


1,342,177.2-8 


Day 


17 


655.36 


Day 


29 


2,684,354.56 


Day 


18 


1,310.72 


Day 


30 


5,368,709.12 


Day 


19 


2,621.44 


Day 


31 


$10,737,418, 24 


Day 


20 


5,242.88 * 








Day 


21 


10,485.76 
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Exercise three: If some students are still adrift, try pointing out that the same principles 
apply to investing. Give me an annual growth rate for my investments and I can predict 
when my money will double. In investing, the geometric growth pattern is called 
. compounding. Every financial website has a calculator that will allow the students to quickly 
test the effect of different growth rates on various amount of money. (To reinforce the 
small/big implication of doubling, ask the students the following question. Assume that you 
invest your $ 10,000 dollars and I invest my $10 million dollars at the same time. If we both 
receive a 10 % return on our investment, we will both double our money in 7.2 years. Who 
will be better off? Why?) 

The following chart can serve as a quick reference for growth rates and doubling time. Ask 
the students to research China’s most recent population growth rate and then using the chart 
determine when China’s next population doubling will occur. 



rOUBLING TEffiS AND POPULATION GROWTH 



RATE OF 
POPULATION 
INCREASE 

(PERCENT PER YEAR) 


TEffi TAKEN 
TO DOUBLE 
POPULATION 
(NUMBER OF YEARS) 


0.01 


6,930 


0.1 


693 


0.5 


139 


1.0 


70 


1.5. 


4 ? 


2.0 


35 


2.5 


28 


3.0 


23 


3.5 


20 


4.0 


18 



He who has not played with compound interest calculations Is 
generally surprised at how rapidly a sum of money (or a popu- 
lation) increases at even the most modest rate of interest. 
The above table will help in appreciating the implications 
of different rates of population growth among the various 
peoples of the world. 

SOURCE; Hardin, Po-pulation, Evolution, and 3irth Control ,' 

(1969). 
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Step two: A second factor influencing future human population growth is fertility rate. 
Fertility rate is the average number of children women will have during their childbearing 
years. A fertility rate of 2.1 is generally considered to be a zero population growth number. 
Have the students research China’s current fertility rate and population growth rate. The 
Population Reference Bureau provides the best source available for this information. Hard 
copies of their data can be obtained by writing to them at 1875 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 
520, Washington, DC 20009-5728. The organization also maintains an excellent web site at 
www.prb.org . 

The students will discover a seeming contradiction when they research this data. China 
currently has a fertility rate of 1.8, but a population growth rate of 0.9% and therefore a 
corresponding population doubling occurring in 79 years. Hopefiilly, some of the students 
will notice that the first statistic indicates that China should expect a decline in population 
resulting from a fertility rate that is below that necessary for replacement. Yet, China still 
has a positive growth rate. Why? This is fertile ground for some serious critical thinking 
utilizing the population by age diagram presented above. Basically, the question is answered 
this way. For a society to reach a steady state with respect to its population all of the children 
who where product of a larger than replacement fertility pattern must complete their child 
rearing years before this steady state will be realized. That is why population projects that 
assume an immediate zero population growth pattern, i.e., ZPG equaling 2.1, will show 
human population growth increasing from its current level of 6 billion to somewhere in the 
range of 9 to 10 billion by 2050. At this point, if a ZPG fertility pattern persists, human 
population will reach a steady state. What then are the demographic implications for China? 
China’s population will most certainly grow in the near term. (It is interesting to note that 
the Population Reference Bureau projects China’s population growing from its current level 
of 1.265 billion to 1.591 billion by 2025, and then declining to 1.365 billion by 2050. The 
two data charts are provided below and my help constructing a critical thinking activity.) 




Countries with the Most People 



1990 


2025 


• Country 


Population 


Country 


Population 




(in millions) 




(in millions) 


1. China 


1,120 


1. China 


1,591 


2. India 


853 


2. India 


1,365 


3. Soviet Union 


291 


3. United States 


334 


4. United States 


251 


4. Nigeria 


305 


5. Indonesia 


189 


5. Indonesia 


283 


6. Brazil 


150 


6. Pakistan 


281 


7. Japan 


124 


7. Brazil 


246 


8. Nigeria 


119 


8. Bangladesh 


226 


9. Bangladesh 


115 


9. Russia 


185 


1 0. Pakistan 


115 


10. Mexico 


143 


11. Mexico 


89 


11. Iran 


141 


12. Germany 


80 


12. Ethiopia 


140 


13. Vietnam 


70 


13. Japan 


135 


14. Philippines 


66 


14. Vietnam 


108 


15. Italy 


58 


15. Egypt 


105 



Source: The Information Please Almanac, Population Reference Bureau. O 
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World's Largest Countries 
in 2000 



Rank Country 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



China 

India 

United States 

Indonesia 

Brazil 

Pakistan 

Russia 

Bangladesh 

Japan 

Nigeria 

Mexico 

Germany 

Philippines 

Vietnam 

Egypt 



Population 

(millions) 

1,265 

1,002 

276 

212 

170 

151 

145 

128 

127 

123 

100 

82 

80 

79 

68 



IS75 Coumrticuf Avr., A-U' Sitile 520 



\Vashhi}rt(m, DC 20009-5728 USA 





World's Largest Countries I 

in 2050 1 


Rank Country 


Population 

(millions) 


1 


India 


1.628 


2 


China 


1,369 


3 


United States 


404 


4 


Indonesia 


312 


5 


Nigeria 


304 


6 


Pakistan 


285 


7 


Brazil 


244 


8 


Bangladesh 


211 


9 


Ethiopia 


188 


10 


Congo, Democratic 






Republic of (Zaire) 


182 


11 


Mexico 


152 


12 


Philippines 


140 


13 


Russia 


128 


14 


Vietnam 


124 


15 


Egypt 
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Step three: A third factor influencing the rate at which a country’s population will grow is 
the age at which women have babies. Technologically advanced, affluent nations tend to see 
women delay marriage and childbearing decisions. Women in agricultm'ally based, poorer 
nations tend to marry and bear children early, frequently in their teens. (It should also be 
noted that women in the economically advanced societies have significantly lower fertility 
rates than their counterparts in agricultural societies. Why? For the former, children are 
high maintenance and an economic liability well into their twenties. For the latter, children 
are quickly integrated into the family’s economic activities and are, therefore - at least in the 
shore run - experienced as an economic assets contributing to the families productive well 
being. The availability of reliable contraception is a second reason for fertility difference. 
PRB data shows 83% of Chinese women using some method of contraception. As point of 
comparison, contraception utilization are as follows for Germany (85%), United States (76%) 
and Japan (64%).) 

Have the students test the effect of early childbearing years on a society’s rate of growth. 
Compare two childbearing patterns. Society one will have all women having three children 
each at ages 13, 14 and 15. Society two will have all women also having three children each 
over consecutive beginning years at age 24. Have your students calculate the total number of 
individuals that will be produced in their respective societies over a two hundred year period. 
The exercise involves only a few arithmetic skills and an ability to devise an attack strategy. 
If one wishes to simplify the exercise a bit, try the following suggestions. Assume a single 
woman society as your start point. Also, calculate all the children in the middle year of the 
sequence. The woman in society one will have her three babies at year 14 and her three 
babies will have their babies at year 28 and so on. Likewise, the woman in society two will 
have her babies at year 25 and her babies will have their babies at year 50 in this progression. 
Instruct the students to divide each generation’s product by two before calculating the size of 
the next generation. This is necessary in order to account for the male babies bom to each 
generation of women. (Remember, the purpose of this exercise is to demonstrate the 
magnitude of the difference between the age at which women have babies, and not the 
absolute number of that difference.) The calculation should look as follows: 



O 



400 




3 Child Society 



5 Child Society 



year 


births 


year 


births 


14 


3 






28 


4.5 


25 


3 


42 


6.75 






56 


10.13 


50 


4.5 


70 


15.18 






84 


22.78 


75 


6.75 


98 


34.17 


100 


10.13 


112 


51.26 






126 


76.88 


125 


15.18 


140 


115.33 






156 


172.99 


150 


22.78 


170 


■ 259.49 


175 


34.17 


184 


389.24 






198 


583.86 


200 


51.26 



totals 1,746.57 147.77 



China is in the process of conducting an extensive census. Data compiled from this census 
should shed light on current age of birth related trends for China. 
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Lesson three: A tale of two stories 

Step one: Handout World Population Growth: 1750-2100. Ask the students to explain 
what this chart suggests. (According to a National Geographic 1998 issue on human 
population growth, 98 percent of growth occurs in the developing world.) Ask the students 
to explain why this chart might be appropriately titled Two Human Population Growths: a 
tale of stories. In small groups, have the students generate a list of population-related 
characteristics and problems that one might find in both a developed and developing country. 
One can prime the thought-pump by suggesting some characteristics or problems. Here are a 
few suggestions: infant mortality rate, levels of urban air pollution, levels of teenage suicide, 
level of stress related illnesses, and leading causes of death. It is hard for the mid-range 
student to think of things without a prompt. Use travel or geographic magazines with picture 
to provide these requisite prompts. 
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Step two: China is a country that has experienced one of the most rapid rates of economic 
growth over the decade of the nineties. (Between 1953 and 1989, China’s economy grew 
tenfold. Throughout the decade of the nineties official government GDP estimates show a 9% 
plus annual growth rate.) It is also a country that, because of its family planning policies 
started in the late nineteen seventies, has a population growth pattern that seems to contradict 
the population growth distinction examined in Step one of this lesson. Have students 
interpret the charts shown below. Ask the students to write a short essay explaining where 
they think China fits on this developed/ developing country continuum. 

Note that the slowing population growth rate and a low infant mortality rate suggests a 
pattern seen in developed countries, but pyramid shaped population age distribution and a 
rapid economic growth rate is more indicative of the economy of a developing country. Ask 
the students to speculate as to reasons for this contradiction. The most important reason is 
China’s population policy since 1978. This issue will be examined later in this unit. 

Projected population growth: a world perspective 
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World Population Growth Rate: 1950-2060 




Year 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, International Data Base 5-10-00. 



Four countries have been selected for the purposes of this comparison. Germany represents a 
mature, economically developed society. Afghanistan is undisputedly a struggling, 
developing country. China is included because it is the focus of this curriculum unit and the 
United States is included because it represents a frame of reference from which students will 
make their analytical judgements. 

population growth and fertility rates compared (July 1999 est.) 





growth rates 


fertility rates 


Afghanistan 


3.95% 


5.94 


Germany 


0.01% 


1.26 


China 


0.77% 


1.8 


United States 


0.85% 


2.07 



(Source of date: www.geograDhic.com / list of countries) 
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Below is a detailed account for the decline China’s in population growth rate. Have students 
research the growth rate for the similar time period for the other countries in this comparison 
and than graph their results. 




Age and sex distribution for the compared countries 



Population Pyramid Summary for Germany 



|Popu1ation Pyramid Summary for China 




Population (in millions) 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, International Data Base. 



China: 2666 




, V ^ [ -■ .Li , , 

70 60 30 40 30 20 10 0 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 



Population (in millions) 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, International Data Base. 
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Population Pyramid Summary for United States 



Population Pyramid Summary for Afghanistan 





Here is a more detailed account of China’s population distribution developed in the 1990 
Census. Look for an update of this information when China releases the result of its 2000 
Census. The data for this census was gathered between November L' and the 15*. 

Data - Population 

China's Total Population by Sex and Age, Census 1990 

This population pyramid from the 1990 census tells 
the dramatic story of China's population history for 
several decades. For instance, one can see China's 
"baby boom" which peaked in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. It started in the 1950 with those 
generations that - in 1990 - were 35 to 40 years of 
age. Then the demographic disaster of the '’Great 
Leap Forward" cut down the cohorts to half their size. 
The number of people that were 28 to 31 years of 
age in 1 990 (that is, they were bom between 1 959 
and 1 963) is substantially smaller than the 
generations before and ^erwards. This' severe "cut" 
in China's age structure is due to the deficit of birth 
during the Great Leap Forward. It is well known that 
during severe famine years fertility declines sharply. 

After the Great Leap Forward births rapidly increased 
again. The largest cohorts were 16 and 26 years of 
age in 1990 - that is they where bom between 1964 
and 1974. 

Then the Chinese family planning program obviously 
took effect. The birth cohorts rapidly declined. Those 
children, that were between 4 and 11 in 1990, 
belonged to the smallest birth cohorts after the baby 
boom. They were bom between 1978 and 1985. 

At the bottom of the Chinese population pyramid one 
can again see large cohorts, that were bom between 
1985 and 1 990. They are almost as large as the birth 
cohorts during the "baby boom" years. However, 
these large number of birth are just the "echo effect" 
of the baby boom between the mid-1960s and mid- 
1970s. The large baby boom generation had their 
(first) children - and despite the fact, that each 
couple should have had only one child, the total 
number of births was high, because of the large 
number of parents. (In fact the average fertility during 
the early 1990s was more than two children). 

fSource: www.iiasa.ac.at/Research/LUC/C 
hinaFoodydata/pop/p- 23c-m.htm ) 

14.000 8,400 2,800 0 0 2,800 8,400 14.000 

Source: State Statistical Bureau (1992): 1990 Population Census of China. Beijing 
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Infant mortality rate - deaths per 1,000 live births 
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1 Afahanistan 


140.55 


192 United States 


6.33 


2 Western Sahara 


136.67 


193 Italy 


6.30 


3 Malawi 


132.14 


194 New Zealand 


6.22 


4 Angola 


129.19 


195 Belaium 


6.17 


5 Guinea 


126.32 


196 Taiwan 


6.01 


82 China ' 


43.31 


205 Mono Kona 


5.20 


83 Albania 


42.90 


206 Germany 


5.14 


84 Dominican Reoublic 


42.52 


207 Australia 


5.11 


85 Armenia 


41.12 


207 Denmark 


5.11 


86 Honduras 


40.84 


207 Netherlands 


5.11 






208 Austria 


5.10 



GDP growth rate for the compared countries 

Comparing the economic activity between developed and developing countries is fairly 
straight forward. Drawing valid inferences from the data is a little more tricky. Suffice it to 
say, mature, developed economies tend to grow at a plodding 2 or 3 percent. Developing 
economies can be quite volatile, going through dramatic periods of boom and bust. There can 
also be considerable unevenness between different developing economies. For example, 
China did quite well over the decade of the nineties, its economy growing at an annual 9% or 
7% plus range. At any rate, students can research and interpret the data on this topic. Here 
are a few useful sources for economic data. 

1. Statistical Abstract of the United States, U.S. Census Bureau (R 317.3 Stat) 

2. The Statesman ’s Yearbook, Barry Turner, editor (R 3 10.5 Stat) 

3 . Statistical Abstract of the World, Arlita A. Reddy, editor (R 3 1 0 Stat) 

There are also a number of websites presenting economic data. Many of these sources draw 
on the same data bases. 

\ 

Lesson four: No tree grows to the sky 

Every species on the plant has its growth limited by two things. The limitation known as a 
species’ innate capacity for reproduction. This is a biological limitation. For example, 
human beings can only reproduce once every ten or eleven months and grizzly bears can only 
reproduce once every two years. Species generally reproduce at their innate capacity limits. 
Human beings are the single except. We reproduce far below our innate capacity for 
reproduction, and yet have experienced a seemingly limitless capability to grow our 
population. So far, we have been able to do this because of our ability to modify our 
environment. 





POPULATION DENSITY 
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The second limitation on a species’ growth is its environment’s carrying capacity. The 
carrying capacity is simply the largest number of a given species that a habitat can support 
indefinitely. All species compete for food, shelter and reproductive space. This is done 
within an environment that provides a relatively fixed set of resources within which this 
drama can be carried out. As noted above, humans can modify their environment and 
effectively expand environmental assets or reduce environmental liabilities. China’s Three 
Gorges Dam is a superb example of one human project doing both. (The Dam will store 
water and generate electricity, on the one hand, and eliminate devastating floods on the 
other.) It also allows use to compete more effectively with other species who need the same 
resources, but frequently in different was. The key question is whether there are limits to this 
unique characteristic of human ingenuity and, thus, our ability to effectively expand our 
environment’s carrying capacity. 

With respect to human beings, this is a two-pronged question: We live both a quantitative 
and qualitative existence. The student may be engaged in a discussion that leads to this 
conclusion by simply writing the following biblical admonishment on the overhead: “Man 
doeth not hve on bread alone.” 

The quantitative aspect of carrying capacity can be disposed of quickly. When a species 
exceeds its environment's carrying capacity factors such as famine, disease and reproductive 
impediments stop the species growth and frequently leads to a significant decline in the 
species size. The following diagram depicts this concept. 



CARRYING CAPACITY (K) 
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Ask the students whether they think this is a pattern likely to be experienced by humans. If 
so, would they expect to see it in China first since China has the largest world population? 
Actually, this is a tough issue for high school students to consider. Students should be forced 
to qualify their answers and to engage in some ifi'then thinking. Hopefully, the students will 
reach the conclusion that this pattern of geometric expansion followed by a precipitous 
collapse in human population may only be likely in the poorest regions of the world. After 
all, we are not simply puppets to our biological impulses. 

More likely than a quick and devastating population crash is a slow grinding erosion of the 
qualitative aspects of human existence. Congested living environments, contracting natural 
amenities and increasing levels of stress: these and others of that ilk represent the more likely 
challenges for future generation due to increasing human population. China is in an 
interesting position with respect to this issue. Instead of experiencing this phenomenon fi-om 
a position of unparalleled material affluence, like the United States, the Chinese - with 
millions of people for the first time attaining a middle class standard of living - may well 
perceive this as an improvement. After all, the qualitative dimension of this problem is 
subjective, and the subjective assessment of anything is based on past experiences. 

Note: This may seem like much to do in order to get students to understand what probably 
seems like an obvious generalization, that is, places to put 6 billion, or even 10 billion people 
(the projected population by 2050) is not central to the population issue. Let me assure you 
that students don’t understand the significance of this generalization unless a concerted effort 
is made to actively engage them in the process of demonstrating it visually. Hopefully, at 
least one flickering point of light in your class will ask, “Well if it ain’t space, then what is it 
that makes more people such a big deal.” This will give you an opportunity to introduce the 
idea that the real issue of more people involves resource use and waste creation. With 
respect to China and its 1.2 billion population, this double pronged consideration is central to 
so many public policy issues in the twenty- first century. 



Section Two: Three social considerations of population growth in China 

Introduction: In 1949, when the Communist Party came to power, China’s population was 
540 million people. Under Mao Zedong, the government promoted a rapid growth policy. 
Mao argued that “every stomach comes with two hands.” These were hands necessary for 
economic growth. “When there are more people picking up firewood,” Mao reasoned, “then 
there will be a bigger fire.” By the mid 60’s China’s population growth rate was 2.85%. 
This translated into a doubling time of 24 years. Even Mao recognized that his rapid 
population growth policy was a disastrous. In the early 70’s, a two-child per family policy 
was adopted. Following Mao’s death in 1976, Deng Xiaoping became China’s new leader. 
In 1979, Deng announced China’s new “one-couple, one-child” policy. The policy was an 
ambitious effort to place a break on its exploding population and struck at the heart of the 
oldest cultural constant in China - the family. 

Controlling Generalizations: Public policy never occurs in a vacuum. Section two of this 
curriculum project will test this assumption. In the process, the following generalizations 
will be examined. 
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• Two factors influence a society’s ability to implement a family planning strategy: 
the cultural imperatives surrounding the value of children, gender and human life 
in general, and the range of available and effective contraceptive techniques. 

• Population control policies will frequently have unintended social consequences. 

Lesson one: one child is enough 

Step one: In its initial form, China’s “one-couple, one-child” relied on four methods on 
implementation: 

• Incentives: Couples who signed a one-child pledge got better housing and 

medical care, plus pay increases. 

• Penalties: Couples who didn’t comply were heavily fined and often lost their 
jobs. 

• Peer pressure: Neighborhood groups policed the size of local families. Couples 
who had more than one child were shunned by their peers. 

• Education: Posters throughout the country preached the benefits of one-child 
families. Local officials and volunteers distributed contraceptives and advised 
couples on birth control. (Source: Scholastic Update, September 18, 1987) 

Have the students consider the effectiveness of each of the methods. Have the students 
design posters promoting the virtues of the one-child policy. 

Step two: China’s one-child policy is not without its vocal detractors who have described it 
as draconian. Its opponents claim that there is a heavy reliance on abortion, forced 
sterilization and infanticide to insure compliance. As with any controversial issue that is 
values-driven, determining the truth is very difficult. 

Have the students read the following positions on the “one-couple, one child” policy. Asked 
the students to do the following: 

• Determine whether the writer or speaker favors or opposes the “one-couple, one- 
child” policy. 

• Explain the writer or speakers point of view. 

• Speculate as to the source of the document or position of the speaker. 

• Assume that they are taking testimony in legislative hearings that will ultimately 
lead to a re-examination of this family planning policy. Have them devise a 
method to evaluate the contradictory information. 

• Construct questions that would provide additional information that help them 
make a more ipfptm?d and, hopefully, wiser decision. 

testimony one 

China has always held that concepts of human rights are a product of historical development, 
closely related to social, political and economic conditions, as well as individual nation’s 
particular history, culture and concepts. The realization ...of human rights is a historical 
process. A citizen’s right of choice in reproduction is also part of the process. 

The great changes in the world population situation in the mid-twentieth century, the rapid 
world population growth and the severe consequence ensuing have aroused increasing 
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attention from the international community and various countries. The contradiction between 
population on one hand and survival and development on the other is especially sharp in 
developing countries with a fast population growth. Irrational international economic order, 
stagnant economic and social development, and the pressure of a large population have 
continually widened the gap between developed and developing countries in terms of welfare 
and living condition, increasing rather than decreasing the number of those living below the 
poverty line.... 

China’s family planning policies and programs combine citizens’ rights and duties, joining 
the interest of the individual with those of society. These conform to the basic principles 
outlined at the various international population conferences and have been established on the 
basis of the relationship of interpersonal interests under socialism. Never in any country are 
rights and duties absolute... There are no duties apart from rights, or rights apart from duties. 
When there is a conflict between social needs and individual interests, a means has to be 
sought to mediate it. This is something that government in every sovereign country is doing. 
As China has a larger population, the Chinese government has to limit the number of births 
of its citizens. This is a duty incumbent on each citizen as it serves the purpose of making 
the whole nation prosperous, and it is not proceeding from the private interest of some 
individual. This is wholly justifiable and entirely consistent with the moral concepts of 
Chinese society. 



testimony two 

Dr. Wong: In the hospital, you can see the women suffer and have pain for this one-child 
policy. It is only for this one-child policy that they came to the hospital, like they are coming 
to jail. They kill her baby, and they make her suffer. They make her heart break. This 
happens every day in China - every day. 

Chair: ...Are you from a large or a small city or a rural area? The reason for asking the 
question is that I have been told that the one-child policy is not enforced equally throughout 
the whole country. 

Dr. Wong: Yes. In different cities there is a difference... My city has three million people. 
My workplace is connected just by boat with the countryside, so my patients are less from 
the countryside than the city. Also the provinces are different. In the center of China in 
some places in the poor provinces, it is more crude. They force more. In Shanghai and 
Guangdong near the east coast, it is much more gentle, but they are much cleverer, because 
sometimes they promise you something you can have. But in the countryside, there is no 
offer. They just do it. It is very hard.... 

Senator Harradine: Do you have any idea of the number of abortions you performed? 

Dr. Wong: For less than three months it was an everyday job. Over three months, every 
week I would do something like 10 in my shift. 

Senator Harradine: Where forced sterilizations, the insertion of the intra-uterine devices 
and the like part of the practice? 
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Dr. Wong: Yes, less a practice - this is compulsory. They have to do it. If the couple have 
two children, one of them has to be sterilized, otherwise you cannot get medicare assistance 
or education assistance and accommodation too. 

Senator Coney: What would happen to a doctor or hospital which refused to carry out the 
policy? 

Dr. Wong: If you refused, you would go to jail. (Earlier in his testimony. Dr. Wong claimed 
that one hospital administrator had been executed for providing false certification for the 
birth of a couple’s second child.) 



testimony three 

The most pervasive environmental-related myth about China is that couples are allowed to 
have only one child. But in truth the one-child policy has long been more slogan than 
reality... The Party was forced by popular resistance to back off from the policy - another 
example of social unrest driving government decisions. 

Today the one-child family is all but unheard of in rural china, where nearly three out of four 
Chinese live.... It seems that the only Chinese who do adhere to the one-child target are urban 
dwellers - especially those who work directly for the government and thus can be easily 
monitored, and penaltize through the withholding of salaries, promotion, and the like. 

All of which casts strong doubt on official claims regarding China’s population: that Chinese 
women average only two births each; that the population will not reach 1 .5 billion until 2030; 
that it will peak at 1.6 billion in 2046. Although some newly affluent families are, in the 
familiar demographic pattern, having fewer children, the gross numbers are almost certainly 
greater. The truth is that no one knows exactly how big China’s population is, or how fest it 
is growing. 

Population growth is probably China’s most important environmental issue, because it 
magnifies all others. For example, China ranks near the very bottom in global comparisons 
of per capita supplies of arable land, fresh water, and forests. 

Everywhere I visited, I noticed that China felt crowded. How could it not? China’s 
population is five times that of the United States, even though the two countries occupy 
roughly the same amount of land area. But since deserts and mountains make the western 
half of China inhospitable to human settlement, 90 percent of its population lives in the east. 
Imagine, then, almost nine times as many people living east of the Mississippi as live there in 
real life. That is everyday reality in China. 

testimony four 

The policy isn’t working. The reasons: (1) Members of the baby-boom generation of the 
early 1960’s have reached childbearing age. (2) Many couples bribe officials to have a 
second child - or hide out during the last months of pregnancy. (3) China doesn’t have a 
nationwide welfare and pension program to take care of the elderly. As a result, most 
Chinese look to their children for support when they grow old. And they want to have lots of 
kids to ensure a comfortable old age. 



The new freedoms Chinese enjoy under [China’s economic] reforms have also [added to the 
opposition]. Now that rural families can go into business for themselves, they want more 
farmhands. That means more children. 
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testimony five 

In China, small families have been mandatory for more than a generation. In theory, China’s 
fertility rate has fallen below replacement level, to 1.7- 1.8 births per woman. That is almost 
certainly an imderestimate: China plans the production of the vaccines given to babies on the 
assumption that 25 million more children are bom each year than the official figures show. 
Even that would leave this huge coimtry with a fertility rate slightly above America’s. 
Moreover, in cities, and especially in Shanghai, one-child families have been the norm for 
more than 20 years; so the government has softened the policy. When both partners in a 
marriage are only children, they are allowed a second baby. 

How many will take advantage of that? Several other Asian countries— richer than China, 
admittedly— have fertility rates about as low as southern Europe. (Several southern European 
countries have fertility rates that are below replacement.) In South Korea, the proportion of 
women in their early 40s with only a single child rose from 9.9% in 1993 to 13.1% in 1997.. 
South Korea’s fertility rate fell from 1.54 in 1997 to 1.42 in 1998. Even without a 
government to bully them into it, many Korean women seem to have adopted their own one- 
child poUcy. 

Testimony sources: 

1. White Paper— Family Planning in China, www.china-embassv. 0 r 2 

2. Australian Senate Committee, Legal & Constitutional, Febmary 6, 1995 and July 26, 
1999, www.c 0 nsciencelaw. 0 r 2 

3. Atlantic Monthly, November 1997, pages 105 to 108 

4. Scholastic Update, September 18, 1987, page 23 

5. The Economist, December 27, 1998, www.economist.com 

Lesson two: The first rule of ecology is that everything is connected to everything else 

This lesson is designed to examine some of unintended or difficult to manage consequences 
of the‘bne-couple, one-child’ policy. The three problems have been selected. These problems 
are the imbalance between male and female children, the impact of one child families on a 
group-oriented culture and the difficult of policy compliance with China’s massive floating 
population. The summary that follows will give the student a quick introduction to the 
problem. 

In groups of three to five have the students form research/production teams. They should 
first research their assigned problem. After completing their research, the groups should 
imagine a situation and write a script for a fifteen minute documentary film on the topic. 
Have the students examine the structure of a 60 Minutes or 20/20 piece. This can be used as 
a model for their script. Finally, have the students video tape their documentary and present 
the finished product to the class. Since there are three topics and the students are in groups of 
three to five, there will probably be two documentaries on each topic. The lesson can be 
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concluded by comparing the parallel productions and analyzing their respective research and 
production decisions. 
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Too many men: China’s one-child family has resulted in a population imbalance between 
males and females. As in many countries, a cultural bias exists in China in favor of male 
children. In 1990, it was estimated that there were 114 boys for every 100 girls for the one- 
child policy generation. Recent studies suggest the problem is getting worse, with figures 
release in January 1999 putting the ratio of men to women at 120 to 100. This disparity 
translates into one million excess marriage age males every year beginning in 2020. 

The projection contains serious implication ... for China. First, the unmarried men 
will not be linked to society by wives and children. In addition, they likely will be 
poorer than average, since wealthy men presumably will have advantages in the 
competition for women. Millions of poor and disconnected bachelors will pose 
threats to social order and even national stability... As they search for better 
prospects, they may set off waves of migration around the globe. Meanwhile, the 
status of women may not improve. Brides may simply be seen as valued 
commodities, and many women may be forced into prostitution. (Source: Jeff 
Nesmith, Cox News Service) 

Other issues involve missing female children. It has been claimed that many female infants 
have been aborted, abandoned or even deliberately killed so the family could have another 
child, hopefully a boy. It is suspected that others have dealt with the population restrictions 
by simply not reporting the birth of new babies. 

Little emperors and empresses: There is increasing evidence that China’s single child 
families are created a generation of extremely self-centered, pampered children. This 
phenomenon is sometimes referred to as to as the “4-2-1 problem.” The reference is to four 
grandparents and two parents focusing all of the family’s attention on one child. 
Furthermore, single children will be denied the socializing experience gained from sharing 
attention with siblings and cousins. Traditionally, Chinese culture has placed a strong 
emphasis on family and the role of the individual within the group. The Chinese are now 
worried that the one-child policy will have an unintended consequence of undermining the 
cultural underpinnings of Chinese society. 

Health experts are concerned that doting parents and grandparents are promoting negative 
health habits amongst their spoiled progeny. Fast food restaurants such as McDonald’s are 
becoming increasingly popular in China. Parents and grandparents are becoming 
increasingly more likely to indulge their only child’s changing tastes. In addition to this, 
schools have reduced emphasis on physical activity while increasing time spent on academic 
pursuits. Obesity amongst children is becoming a more visible problem in China today. In 
the years to come, China will have to devote more health care resources to deal with the 
ailments of this unhealthy lifestyle. 

Thp floating population: Booming economic growth in China’s coastal provinces and an 
increasing unwillingness or inability of the government to enforce registration and work 
permit restrictions, has resulted in massive migrations from China’s agricultural hinterland. 
Agricultural reforms started in 1978 have resulted in significant productivity increases and a 
massive labor displacement. 
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Average grain yields grew from about 2.5 tons per hectare in 1978 to some 4.1 tons 
per hectare in 1993. Mechanization and modernization of China’s agriculture created 
a huge excess labor force. Millions of farmers now live on very small pieces of land 
that are sufficient to survive, but too small for modem agricultural production. 
China’s huge rural population is linked to an economic activity, which could be 
accomplished by a fraction of the current agricultural labor force. In fact, it was 
estimated that in 1994 China had a surplus of about 200 million agricultural workers. 
(Source: IIASA Arguments - Trends in Urbanization, 

www.iiasa.ac.at/Research/LUC/ChinaUrbanization/areu/trends/tremd-10.htm ) 

This massive movement of people has been referred to as China’s floating population. The 
phenomenon has created special problems for China and its one-child policy. It also has 
resulted in prejudices amongst urbanites, creating an atmosphere of suspicion and fear. The 
floating population threatens the stability so cherished in Chinese society. 

Note: Recently, China has modified its population policy. China has 55 ethnic minorities 
that comprise about 7% of the population. This portion of the population has no family size 
restrictions placed on it. Just recently, the government armounced a loosening of the family 
size policy for urban residents. Couples who are both products of a single child family may 
now have two children. Beginning in 1987, for parents living in mral areas, a second child is 
allowed if the first child is female. Further, to attempt to combat the bias in favor of a male 
child, females are now permitted to carry the family name into marriage. 

While on my 2000 Fulbright - Hays Seminar, we took one foray into the countryside. From 
our base city of Guilin, we spent the day driving to the Yao ethnic group country seat of 
Ziyuan in the Guangxi Autonomous Region. Once we left the main road we spent several 
hours driving through an agricultural landscape of terraced rice fields. As our trip 
progressed, our scholar-escort, Craig Canning, pointed out the government’s effort to address 
the issue of one-child families and cultural bias favoring males. Scattered on our route were 
hand-painted slogans on walls and the sides of buildings. Some of the slogans were as 
follows: 

• Fewer children, quicker prosperity 

• Daughters are descendants, too 

• Daughters and sons are the same 

• Giving birth to boys and girls is natural 

No doubt persuasion was heavily relied upon here since this was an ethnic minority 
community and, therefore, not subject to the one-child restriction. Nonetheless, attitudes 
about the sole ftunily being female seems to be changing amongst majority Han population 
who are subject to one-child restrictions. This shifting attitude about female children, 
interestingly, relies on a stereotype attributed to women. Several of the people with whom 
we spoke expressed a belief that having a daughter might not be the mark of bad luck once 
thought. Why? Women will be more responsive caretakers for the elderly. With only one 
descendant, those having daughters may well end up with the better part of this bargain. 
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Section Three: Human populations’ physical impact 



Lesson one: 

More people use more resources and create more waste. The students have examined this 
generalization earlier in the unit. This section is designed to give the generalization legs - 
Chinese legs, that is. Included below are articles taken from the China Daily, the official 
government newspaper of China. These articles appeared in the paper during the month of 
July, 2000 and indicate current environmental issues that the government of China has 
chosen to emphasize. (Notice that all of these issues exist because of pressure human beings 
placed on China’s limited physical resources.) 

Have the students research which environmental issues are of concern to Americans. Point 
out that privately owned news outlets are the opinion makers in our country. Compare and 
contrast our concerns with those of the Chinese government. Ask the students to draw 
conclusions about the role that population plays in these issues. Obviously, China has more 
people and Americans are more affluent. Revisit the earlier generalization that societal 
affluence tends to reduce family sizes. Try to get the students to understand that greater 
societal wealth allows individuals to have a much larger environmental impact. (The 
metaphor of an environmental footprint works well here.) Land use issues may result from 
very a large human population living in a relatively compact geographic area. Those same 
issues may also be due to a smaller, affluent population who can magnify its impact in a 
given geographic area. Both situations may result in the same phenomenon, but for very 
different reasons. And, therefore, the respective policy solutions may be very different. 
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Tax cut to 

promote 
*green’ cars 

Government urges producers to clean 
up their acts in line with new rules 



By GONG ZHENGZHENG 

China Daily staff . i 

The central government's re- 
cent announcement that it will 
cut consumption taxes added to 
the market-price of vehicles with 
lower exhaust emissions demon- 
strates its commitment to pro- 
O ing the production and con- 
K^iption of environmentally : 
idly vehicles. 



(Euro II) will decrease by 30 per 
cent. 

The products indude sedans, 
sports vehicles and mini-buses. 
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Auto manufacturers must 
apply to the SAT and the minis- 
try for a tax cut and must pass 
strict emission tests from the 
State Administration of Ma- 
chine-Building Industry (SAMI) 
and the State Environmental 
Protection. Administration 
(SEPA), said SAT official Tan ^ 
Congjim yesterday. | 

“The tax cut is designed to j 
xirge domestic vehicle manufac- 
turers to upgrade their emission- 
reducing technologies and make i 
more environmentally friendly ‘ 
vehicles,” Tan said. 

The preferential tax policy is 
a positive contribution to the 
coirntry^s attempt to control au- 
tomobOe emission pollution, es- 
pecially in big cities. Tan said. 

Many cities, such as Beijing 
and Shanghai, have already .. 



benefit the sustainable develop- 
ment of the country's fledgling 



auto industry," said Du Fangci, 
an official from the SAMI. 

The industry is committed 
to producing more environ- 
mentally friendly automobiles, 
Du said. 

'^e government's announce- 
ment came about foxir months 
after 16 domestic auto manufac- 
turers appealed to the govern- 
ment to cut the tax added to ve- 
hicles when they are sold by half 
this year and to cancel it by 
2001. 

Auto manufacturers, includ- 
ing the Changchun-based First 
Automotive Works in North- 
east China's Jilin Province, the 
Shanghai Automotive Industry 
Corp and the Tianjin Automo- 
5 tive Industry (Group) Co Ltd, 

; also suggested that the govem- 
i ment remove arbitrary charges 
and fees imposed on vehicle 
users. 

Since 1994, the government 
has slapped a 3 to 8 per ^nt tax 
onto the price of a vehicle, de- 
pending on the level of its ex- 
haust emissions. 

Industrial analysts said the 
tax cut is a step in the right 
direction, but that it will not 
Igreatly affect the prices of ve- 
hicles on the domestic market 



According to the announce-.^ 
ment by the State Administra- : implemented stnct automobile 
tion of Taxation (SAT) and the I emission regulations to alleviate 
Ministry of Finance, tax bills for i mounting air pollution, 
automobile manufacturers j ,A11 vehicles in the country 
whose products satisfy the Eu- ! will be required to meet the Eu- 
ropean II emission standard^ ropean I eimssion stand^d by 

the end of this year and Euro II 
by 2005, said SEPA sources. 
“The tax cut will significantly 
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Roof of world heats up 



Geologist: Climate shifts threaten western plateau 



By HE SHENG 

China Daily staff 



T he Qinghai-Tibet Pla- 
teau, one of the most 
geologically volatile re- 
gions in the world, is becoming 
increasingly warm, scientists 
say. 

In an article published in the 
Beijing-based Science Times, Shi 
Yafeng, a geologist specializing 
in glaciers on the Qinghai-Tibet 
Plateau, warns that this “roof 
of the world” may change signifi- 
cantly as a result of human ac- 
tivity. Shi issued his warning af- 
ter years of observation on cli- 
mate shifts. 

His prediction: a quick, ma- 
jor thaw of the metre thick tjale 
(the eternal frozen soil) of the 
plateau and a speeding up of the 
retreat of the more than 460,000 
glaciers. 

Meanwhile, the dryness of the 
plateau climate that began at 
the end of the 19th century, may 
continue until about 2050 before 
any increase in rainfall. 

“All these (factors) will sig- 
nificantly transfigure what the 
plateau looks like today,” said 
Shi, an academician with the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences. 

“At one point, it would bring 
good to people, such as the in- 
crease in rainfall near the end 
of this century. But before that 
well probably have many more 
problems,” he added. 

Shi said sensitive atmo- 
spheric conditions, thin air and 
high altitudes make the 
plateau’s climate susceptible to 
change. 

For these expected changes, 
Shi blames the global green- 
house effect that, arguably, has 
raised Earth’s average tempera- 
ture over the past 100 years. 

After comparing tempera- 
ture variations on the Qinghai- 
Tibet Plateau to worldwide av- 
erages, hp concluded that the 
pla„ p. peratures have risen 



steadily at a faster rate than the 
world average. 

This finding, he said, shows 
that the plateau is warming at a 
faster rate than people once 
thought, he said. 

With the planet industrializ- 
ing and its rain forests dimin- 
ishing, carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere has increased 32 per 
cent in the past 200 years, Shi 
said. 

And studies of the ice core 
under the Antarctic by the 
Vostok Observatory suggest that 
in the past 400,000 years atmo- 
spheric carbon dioxide has never 
been higher than 300 ppmv (part 
per million volume). 

With an annual increase rate 
of 1.5 ppmv, the carbon dioxide 
will surely exceed that ceiling be- 
fore 2050 in the Antarctic, Shi 
said. 

“That will inevitably drive up 
the overall temperature on 
Earth,” said Shi, who is basing 
his predictions on temperature 
variation models from the UN- 
sponsored Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change. 

Over the past century, aver- 
age global temperatures have 
grown by 0.7 C, and many geolo- 
gists believe the past decade was 
the hottest for 1,000 years. 

Ding Lihui, the panel’s cli- 
mate science co-chair, told China 
Daily that the panel believes 
temperatures worldwide will go 
up 2.5 degrees this century and 
stay there. 

Huang Ronghui, a Chinese 
scientist with the academy’s In- 
stitute of Aerophysics, also 
agreed that the globe is warm- 
ing. 

The warming trends appear 
particularly severe in China. 
Huang said in the past two de- 
cades temperatures have risen 
sharpest in the Republic of 
Mongolia and China’s west. Ding 
said that the Qinghai-Tibet Pla- 
teau is among these areas. 

Shi suggests in his article 



that statistics collected by 97 
observatories across the plateau 
' in the past 50 years show a per 
decade temperature increase of 
0.16 degrees from 1955 to 1996. 

And the per decade increase 
in winter temperature during 
this period was 0.32 degrees, 
higher than the average for the 
northern hemisphere. 

The British-based Hadley 
Centre, which predicts climate 
changes, expects the tempera- 
ture on the plateau to rise 3 de- 
grees by 2100. 

“If that happens, and I think 
it will, it would be the fastest 
warming process in 1,000 years,” 
Shi said. 

With the warming of the cli- 
mate, the eternal “tjale,” a 1.35- 
million square-kilometre subsur- 
face ice mass that is 10 to 200 
metres thick, will thaw. 

Li Xin and Cheng Guodong, 
two Chinese geologists special- 
izing in the Qinghai-Tibet Pla-. 
teau, released findings last year 
that the lower level, of the tjale 
is rising at 160 metres per de- 
gree. 

It is predicted that the eter- 
nal tjale will decrease by 8 per 
cent in 10 years, 19 per cent in 
50 years and 58 per cent in 100 
years. “That is still a conserva- 
tive prediction as they set the 
temperature variation rather 
low,” Shi said. “It would not be a 
surprise that a large amount of 
the tjale has thawed by the end 
of the century.” 

This melting could cause 
problems for the engineering 
and construction of buildings, 
roads, railways and water 
projects above the tjale, Shi 
warned. 

For example, the construction 
of the railway linking Lhasa, 
capital of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region, and Xining, capital of 
Qinghai Province, would need to 
be re-appraised. 

The railway project has been 
discussed for decades but has not 
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yet begun because of concerns 
about bleak weather and compli- 
cated topography. 

Now scientists and engineers 
must take climate into account 
as well. 

Another warming effect: the 
thawing of glaciers, the main 
water source supplying rivers 
ori^nating on the plateau, will 
seriously affect runoff, Shi said. 

Shi said there are 469,298 
glaciers on the plateau, which, 
supports 44,700 cubic 
kilometres of water and feeds 
the major rivers such as the 
Yangtze and the Yellow. 

“If there was an expansion 
of glaciers in certain areas on 
the plateau in the 1970s, the 
overall tendency for now is re- 
treat,” Shi said.’ 

Based on the temperature 
variation model, he expects gla- 
ciers to shrink by 45 per cent by 
2100. 

; The ocean glacier in south- 
eastern Tibet is likely to shrink 
by 75 per cent. This shrinkage 
would quickly diminish run-off. 

“Unlike rainfall, the glacier 
plays a much more stable role 
in feeding the rivers,” Shi said. 
“It’s like a reservoir. In the early 
period, the water supply for the 
rivers rises; as time goes by, the 
supply will abruptly fall.” 

Shi argued that Central Asia, 
including the Qinghai-Tibet Pla- 
teau, is in a hot, dry period 10 
years ago. And the retreat of gla- 
ciers and inland lakes are symp- 
toms that have become more and 
more evident. 

Research on Qinghai Lake, 
the largest on the plateau, shows 
that the lake level dropped in 
the 1990s. 

The question for now is when 
the climate will change again. 
“The statistics v^e have gathered 
so far are not enough to take us 
to that point,” Shi said, “More 
extensive, continued observa- 
tions and analysis should be 
done — and now.” 
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Clean up our cities, 
use more hydro power 



By PANG DAQING 



F rom 1990 to 1999, the installed ca- 
pacity of thermal power in China 
doubled. This increase has obviously 
improved China^s electricity supply, 
better satisfying the huge, rising demands 
of economic development and daily life. 

Unfortunately, as a result, the environment 
is being polluted at an unprecedented rate. 

The main pollutants from coal-driven 
power generation are sulphur dioxide and 
aerosols. Statistics show the sulphur diox- 
ide from coal-driven power plants is 85 per 
cent of the total sulphur dioxide in China. 

In 1998, emissions of sulphur dioxide came 
to 21 million tons, and those of aerosols to 14 
million tons. 

According to the World Health Organi- 
zation’s evaluation of 272 cities in 54 coun- 
tries in 1998, 31 of the 50 most seriously pol- 
luted ones were in China. Among the world’s 
10 most polluted cities, seven were in China. 

In recent years, areas affected by acid rain, 
caused mainly by sulphur dioxide, have ex- 
panded rapidly, affecting more than 30 per 
cent of China’s total land. 

Declines of cash crops, forests and human 
health caused by acid rain have reached 117 
billion yuan (US$14.1 billion), which is 1.9 
per cent of China’s GDP. 

Around 80 per cent of urban dwellers live 
in a more or less polluted environment. The 
continually worsening environment not only 
affects the quality of life, but also endangers 
people’s health. According to a report from the 
International Lung Cancer Association, 
China’s incidence of lung cancer rose from the 
fourth in the 1970s to number one at present. 

Based on expert predictions, China’s in- 
stalled thermal power capacity could reach 
220 million kilowatts by 2000, represent- 
ing 75.79 per cent of the nation’s total in- 
stalled capacity. It is known that the en- 
ergy efficiency of thermal power genera- 
tion is low compared to hydropower and 
nuclear power generation. 

Thermal power’s efficiency is low due to 
outdated methods of coal mining, processing 
and transportation as well as the methods 
of routing electricity to end-users. China’s ef- 
ficiency is on average 10 per cent lower than 



that of advanced countries such as Japan and 
the United States. 

Coal is another issue. The proportion of coal 
among world energy sources has dropped from 
62 per cent in 1910 to the present 23 per cent. 

Yet, China’s proportion of burning coal for 
power still remains around 70 per cent de- 
spite the efforts China has made in replacing 
the coal with other energy resources during 
the past few years. 

China’s solar energy, wind power and 
small-scale hydropower, which are all envi- 
ronmentally friendly, have the largest poten- 
tial for development. However, the installed 
hydropower capacity makes only 24 per cent 
of China’s total installed power capacity. 

In 1997, China began to log an electricity 
surplus. On the East China grid, the means 
for 3 million kilowatts a year were put into 
operation between 1996 and 1998. Although 
the energy consumption is still low, this grid 
and others will see a long-term surge in de- 
mand.' 

To ensure that our society and economy 
develop soundly, we suggest as follows: 

■Step up efforts to pass laws and regula- 
tions to limit the development of thermal 
power. Solid efforts should be made to reduce 
thermal power’s 70-per-cent dominance in the 
power industry 

■Priority should be given to develop solar 
and wind power. Attention should be paid to 
their research and usefulness.. 

■Develop medium-scale and small-scale 
hydropower using proven technology and lo- 
cal resources. 

Unlike large hydropower projects, which 
are usually characterized by long construc- 
tion periods as well as human relocation and 
flood threats, small projects can work well in 
hilly rural areas. By the end of 1999 the in- 
stalled capacity of small-scale hydropower 
was only 29 per cent of its potential in China. 

A Chinese proverb says, “If a man is not 
far-sighted, he is bound to encounter dilem- 
mas in the near future.” It is now high time to 
adopt substantial measures to check the wors- 
ening of our environment. 



The author works with the Hangzhou Regional Centre for 
Small-Scale Hydropower under the National Research 
Institute for Rural Electrification. 
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of bad news about our w 
' environment is mind-boggling. 

We paid for a^costly development ' 

; effort only to- learn ^hat we cannot 
. \ stand against nature. ' ‘ ~ ' 

•’. v .: : Although the costs of progress may 
.' be worthwhile, the ag^essive sand- ~ 

, storms that have battered Beijing this ' - 
^ year seem to be a r nature.' ^ 

' ' Fonall the dust storms and the en-^ 

; ; broaching deserts; on the capital, we: 
learn that they are but a warning: It \. 
is time ;we protected the en^nroh . 

, „Now there ^e concerted efforts to o 
m restore ouf ble environment. ■ : 

Leaded gas is banned in major cit-‘ V 
■ . ies. Heavy polluters such as small pa- ; 

per mills threatening water systems ^ 
Ware ordered to close. Garbage treat- 
; ment has become a major concern of 
city administrations. Logging along 
.main rivers is prohibited. Even culti-# 
V: yated land is being returned to grass W 
and forests. ' , ‘ . ' 

Most recently environmental' au-^ 
; thoritieS' urged industrial pollutantWi 
dischargers as well as major cities to , . 

; meet national environmental stan- 
dards by year’s end. A 1996 State W 
Council decree set the deadline. ' 

; ‘The environmeritai situation of ' 
ouf country is still severe,” said ' 
last year’s national environmental re- 
port. The situation would have been 
far worse had we not acted. We are at 
least reducing the momentum of de- 
^;teriorationvV/;•f v v 'V.- 
Latest statistics firpm the State En- , . 
vironmental Protection Administra- 
tion revealed more than 85 per cent of ; 
the pollutant-releasing industries had 
satisfied State environmental require- 
ments by the end of April. . ■; 

Environmental departments call ; 
this “decisive progress.” It is, but the 
battle is not over. And the hardest part 
is yet to come. 



Of the, 18,000 major pollutant dis- 
chargers, who are responsible for 65 
i per cent of pollution nationwide, morei - 
V than one-fourth still operates belov// ^ 
rnational stahdards;"The proportion in 
• W^ per cent. 

Pollutant-releasing enterprises 
x: have to be tr^sformed or shut down 
;Hn order to nieet State s 
~ Inadequate funding’ obsolete facili- 
' ties and technblo^es.fas well as sta- . 

, bility concerns make it hard for many 
firms to continue.;' 

'/o', Most big-and-'old 'polluters fall ! in ; ' ! 
s th'e' categop^, of technologicaUy'back-;^^ , i 
; ward^ resource-wasting, low product" ' 

' quality and heavily polluting enter-- 
prises the , government has vow'ed td', 

: 'eliimn'ate. Many of them are at the / 
s£une time iribhey-lbsers. Closing them' , 
down not only reduces pollution; but -, 

: also facilitates efforts to restructure ■ 
the economy. The emerging social se- 
curity network will help alleviate 
' pains over job-losses'. ' / 

; Harnessing pollution is particularly 
iiinperatiye ^ country^ western , ■ 
regions: - , , . v , ■, 

; This is not only because they hold ' 

, the headwaters of almb all the. 
country's major rivers in an ecolo^- 
' cally ffa^l^e balance: More important, 
they are in the beginningc^ a major 
deyelbpme'nt^^:^^^^u if ■ 

abused, niay result in inseparable en-jf : 
vironmental damages. 

, , ' Afi governments and people of westr 
em provinces and regions ^e dying ' 
to catch up with their eastern cousins 
who have thrived in the new market 
economy, but not at the expense of 
environmental degradation. 

Unless we all set our eyes on long- 
,term outcomes, it is yery possible that . 'v 
ouf hard-earned achievements in 
some areas will be offset by further - 
losses in others. 
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Lesson two: A case study of people and water 

Eminent English scholar and film producer, James Burke once commented, “If you can 
organize water, you can organize anything.” Certainly, the organization of water to enhance 
its productive capacity and reduce its destructive force has been a constant theme throughout 
much of Chinese history. This is truer today that ever before. 

China’s major rivers are the Chang Jiang (Yangtze River), the Huang Ho (Yellow 
River), the Songhua (Sungari River), theXi Jiang (Pearl River), the Hai He/Luan He, 
and the Liao He/Hiao He. Their combined drainage area covers some 4.39 million 
square kilometers or some 46% of china’s territory. More than 80% of the population 
and the cultivated land area are located in the plains along the middle and lower 
reaches of these rivers. 

(SourceillASA Arguments Trends, 

www.iiasa.ac.at/Research/LUC/ChinaFood/argu/ trends/trend 60.htm ) 

No where in China has the struggle of man versus water been so dramatically played out than 
on the Yangtze River. The Yangtze has been the source for life for countless Chinese. It has 
also been the source for unimaginable sorrow resulting from devastating floods that, over the 
years, have destroyed millions of dollars in property and claimed thousands of lives. ( In 
1998 flooding on the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers left over 3,000 people dead and millions of 
homeless refugees.) China is now engaged in one of the most ambitious engineering projects 
ever undertaken by humans. The Three Gorges Dam - slated for completion in 2004 - will 
be 607 feet high and 1.3 miles wide. The Dam will control flooding and generate one-tenth of 
China’s current electrical demand. It will also form a 370 mile reservoir that will flood one 
of the world’s truly spiritual natural places, the Yangtze’s Three Gorges. Whether this 
massive undertaking will ultimately be deemed heroic or hubris remains to be seen. One 
thing beyond dispute, it is China’s rapid economic growth and large human population that 
has made this project seemingly indispensable. 

The students can conclude this unit by examining the issues surrounding the construction of 
the Three Gorges Dam. An excellent lesson has been written by Marianne Kenney. Ms. 
Kenny is employed by the Colorado Department of Education and was a 1999 China 
Fulbright Scholar. Her lesson appears in the 1999 Tradition and Transformation Curriculum 
Projects. The lesson along with all of the curriculum projects from past China seminars can 
be accessed through ERIC rwww.edrs.com) . Its locator number is ED442700 



Final note: If I stiU have your attention, you will have noticed that many of the activities 
confront the student with critical thinking questions. Furthermore, an effort has been made to 
encourage the students to generate their own follow-up question. This reflects a teaching 
bias I developed over a thirty-two year public school career. The bias was best expressed by 
something e e cummings in an introduction to one of his works of poetry. Cummings wrote. 
“Always the most beautiful answer who asks a more beautiful question.” 
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